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IONOSPHERIC 
RADIO  PROPAGATION 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1.  Puipose 

Tlio  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  the 
elemeutnry  principles  of  sky-wave  or  ionospheric 
nKiio-wnvc  propagation  at  high  frequencies  and 
their  practical  application  to  the  problems  of 
radio  ('omnuinication.  Its  scope  is  limited  to 
tlios<?  waves  which  are  propagated  over  long 
distance's  by  reflection  from  the  ionosphere. 

The  fre<|uencies  involved  range  ordinarily  from 
0,5  to  30  Mc/s  or  so.  Low  frequencies,  below  0.5 
Mc/s,  might  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
category,  but  consideration  of  them  is  excluded 
from  this  volume  because  the  principles  by_  which 
they  are  piopagated  are  different.  Owing  to 
variations  m  the  state  of  the  ionosphere,  much 
higher  frequencies — up  to  70  Mc/s — have  been 
known  to  oe  piopagated  by  the  ionosphere,  but 
except  insofar  as  these  frequencies  are  propamted 
W  tne  ionosphere  they  will  not  be  considered  here. 
Ground-wave  propagation  will  also  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  although  it  is  an  important  mode  of 
propagation  for  short  distances  within  the  spec¬ 
trum  range  given  above.  In  other  words,  the 
scope  of  this  volume  is  determined  entirely  by 
whether  or  not  the  waves  are  reflected  by  the 
ionmphere. 

Tlie  volume  is  not  intended  to  be  either  a  com- 
imhensive  treatise  on  the  theory  of  wave  propaga¬ 
tion  or  a  strictly  practical  handbook  replete  with 
charts  and  nomograms  to  solve  by  rule-of-thumb 
all  types  of  practical  problems  of  radio  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended  rather  to  set.  forth  in  simple 
form  the  physical  and  mathematical  theory  under¬ 
lying  the  principles  of  radio  communication  by 
section  from  tne  ionosphere  and  to  bring  these 
principles  into  understandable  relation  with  the 
practical  problems  of  radio  communication. 


1.2.  Outline  of  Subject  Matter 

The  ionosphere  ordinarily  consists,  dimng  day¬ 
light  hours,  of  three  main  layers  of  ionization 
capable  of  reflecting  radio  waves  at  certain 
frequencies.  These  are  the  E  layer,  the  F\  layer, 
and  the  F2,  centered  at  heights  of  about  100,  200, 
and  300  km,  respectively.  The  densiW  of  ioniza¬ 
tion,  and  hence  the  ability  to  reflect  higher 
frequencies,  is  greatest  for  the  F2  layer  and  least 
for  the  E  layer.  Below  the  E  layer  is  a  region, 
called  the  D  region,  which  strongly  absorbs  radio 
waves  of  certain  frequencies.  Absorption  in  the 
D  region  is  greatest  for  the  lowest  frequencies. 

During  night  hours  the  ion  density  m  all  of  the 
reflecting  layers  decreases,  and  hence  the  fre¬ 
quency  which  each  will  reflect  decreases.  During 
ni^t  hours,  moreover,  the  and  layers  merge 
into  one,  and  the  ability  of  the  D  region  to  absorb 
radio  waves  also  decreases.  Thus,  durii^  night 
hours  the  ionosphere  may  be  thought  of  as  consist¬ 
ing  almost  solely  of  a  single  F  layer,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  still  designate  as  F2. 

The  characteristics  qt  the  ionosphere  are  different 
in  different  geographic  locations..  They  change 
with  season  and  with  the  sunspot  cycle;  the  yarious 
factors  which  are  responsible  for  the  dianges  are 
not  independent  in  their  effects.  There  are  also 
random  fluctuations  which  are  not  yet  completely 
explained.  Thus  the  variations  of  the  ionosphere 
present  a  complicated  geophysical  phenomenon, 
the  principles  of  which,  however,  need  to  be  imder- 
stood  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  use  of  radio. 

A  typical  practical  problem  of  radio  communi¬ 
cation  may  consist  in  selecting  a  suitable  fre¬ 
quency  for  a  given  service  over  a  given  path  at  a 
given  time,  within  the  limitations  of  the  trans¬ 
mitting  and  receiving  equipment.  The  frequency 
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nrnsl  bo  low  onoiiph  so  that  it  will  bo  reflected  from 
tho  iipiMT  layers  to  the  place  at  which  reception  is 
d<*sirod,  for  'if  the  frequency  chosen  is  too  high  it 
will  penetrate  the  ionosphere.  On  tho  other  hand, 
if  too  low  a  frecpieney  is  selected,  it  will  he  subject 
to  great  absorption  in  passing  through  the  D 
region,  and  then  the  radiateil  power  requirements 
for  sat  isfaetory  n‘eeption  will  be  excessive.  Under 
certain  con<litio';s  this  selection  is  easily  accom- 
plislu'd,  while  umicr  othei-s  no  practical  radio 
connniinication  can  be  established.  Considera¬ 
tion  also  necils  to  be  given  to  conditions  at  the 
tran.sinitling  location  and  at  the  receiving  loca¬ 
tion,  including  the  limitations  imposed  by  radio 
“noise”  (cither  natural  or  man-made),  fading, 
interference,  et<\  There  arc  many  variations  of 
this  basic  practical  problem,  for  each  of  which  a 
standard  method  of  solution  e.xists. 

1.3.  Outline  of  Chapters 

The  chaptci-s  of  this  volume  arc  developed  along 
a  plan  to  yield  a  basic  understanding  and  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  tlic  usual  problems  of  radio 
communication.  Throughout  the  volume,  the 
mks  (meter-kilogram-second)  system  of  units  has 
been  used  because  it  has  the  advantages  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  practicality.  In  accordance  with 
present  radio  engineering  practice,  ratios  of 
attenuation,  voltage,  etc.,  are  frequently  given 
logarithmically  in  decibels,  although  the  primary 
mode  of  cxjjression  is  kept  as  the  unit  itself  rather 
than  in  decibels  above  or  below  a  given  reference 
level. 

Chapter  2  presents  in  simple  form  the  mathe- 
maticaJ  theory  underlying  the  propagation  of  radio 
waves  by  the  ionosphere,  starting  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  laws  of  Am^re  and  Faraday  and  deriving 
therefrom  Maxwell’s  equations  and  the  wave 
equation.  The  physical  significance  of  the  equa¬ 
tions  is  brought  out  and  illustrated  on  occasion  by 
simple  analogy.  The  mathematics  has  been 
made  as  simple  as  possible,  although  at  some 
sacrifice  of  ngor.  Use  of  the  imaginaries  and 
other  similar  convenient  notations  has  been 
avoided  in  order  to  hold  the  treatment  to  the 
simplest  types  of  manipulations. 

Mctho<is  of  measuring  the  characteristics  of  the 
ionosphere  and  other  factors  affecting  radio  propa¬ 
gation  are  described  in  ch^ter  3.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  are  not  given  in  sufficient  detail  for  the 
contents  of  the  chapter  to  be  used  as  operating 
instructions  for  the  making  of  ionospheric  measure¬ 
ments;  the  chapter  serves  to  point  out  the  types 
and  principles  of  measurements  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  ionosphere  is  based.  The  pulse- 
echo  method  of  determining  virtual  heights  and 
critical  frequencies,  described  in  this  chapter,  is 
being  used  at  about  60  different  ionosphere  stations 
scattered  over  the  earth.  These  stations  are 
operated  by  various  local  governments  and  private 


research  organizations  in  a  vast  interna  tionul 
cooperative  effort  to  delineate  the  characteristics 
of  the  ionosphere.  Field  intensities  of  various 
remote  transmitting  stations  are  measured  con¬ 
tinuously  at  many  additional  jilaces.  Measure¬ 
ments  o?  radio  noise  and  other  auxiliary  observa¬ 
tions  are  also  in  progress,  but  on  a  less  comprehen¬ 
sive  scale,  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  data  acquired  by  the  observational  methods 
of  chapter  3,  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  principles  outlined  in  chapter 
2,  are  the  basis  for  the  physical  concepts  of  the 
ionosphere  described  in  chaptei-s  4  and  5.  These 
are  the  geophysical  phenomena  which  determine 
the  ability  of  the  ionosphere  to  transmit  waves  of 
various  frequencies.  The  main  features  and  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  ionosphere  are  set 
mrth  in  chapter  4,  together  with  a  theoretical  ex¬ 
planation  of  w'hy  it  is  as  it  is.  Time  variations 
of  the  ionosphere  are  described  in  chapter  5,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the 
variations.  An  elementary  discussion  of  solar 
phenomena  is  included  because  of  their  intimate 
relation  with  ionospheric  effects.  With  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  chapter  5,  most  of  the  salient  scientific 
facts  and  principles  necessary  for  application  to 
the  practical  problems  of  radio  communication 
have  been  presented.  The  methods  of  applying 
these  facts  and  principles  are  covered  in  the  cnap- 
ters  which  ensue. 

Chapter  6  covers  in  detail  the  methods  for  de¬ 
termining  the  maximum  usable  frequency  for  any 
path  at  any  time.  It  takes  into  account  the 
various  possible  modes  of  propagation  and  applies 
principles  which  have  been  found  to  work  in  prac¬ 
tice,  although  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  some  of 
these  principles  have  not  been  established  from 
theory.  The  application  of  these  principles  is 
illustrated  by  suitable  examples.  The  procedures 
used  in  predicting  maximum  usable  frequencies  in 
advance,  allowing  for  effects  of  changing  solar  ac¬ 
tivity,  are  set  forth  in  detail. 

The  practical  problems  of  ionospheric  absorp¬ 
tion  are  treated  in  chapter  7.  These  differ  fun¬ 
damentally  from  the  problems  involving  the 
maximum  usable  frequency.  If  a  frequency  in¬ 
tended  for  a  given  purpose  exceeds  the  maximum 
usable  frequency,  good  reception  of  the  signal  can¬ 
not  be  obtainea  regardless  of  how  much  power  is 

[>ut  out  by  the  transmitter,  but  in  calculating 
imitations  imposed  by  absorption  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  amount  of  power  radiated  and  the 
field  intensity  required  for  intelligible  reception 
in  the  presence  oi  the  several  interfering  factors, 
such  as  atmospheric  radio  noise.  The  theory  upon 
which  these  calculations  are  based  is  covered  in 
the  first  five  chapters,  but  the  necessaiy  param¬ 
eters  and  the  methods  by  which  the  calculations 
may  be  accomplished  most  easily  constitute  a 
sepuate  body  of  material. 

Because  intelligible  radio  reception  is  limited, 
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among  other  factors,  by  the  intensity  of  radio 
noise,  chapter  8,  on  radio  noise  of  atmospheric, 
solar,  and  cosmic  origin  has  been  included.  Be- 
rause  investigation  in  this  field  is  relatively  recent, 
involving  meteorological  factors  which  are  not 
cleuly  delineated  on  a  world-wide  basis,  severe 
limitations  are  imposed  on  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  radio  noise.  Chapter  8 
couples,  in  the  best  way  possible  at  present,  the 
observed  facts  of  radio  noise  and  the  theoretical 
^neralizations  that  may  be  drawn  from  them  and 
from  related  facts  of  radio  propagation. 

The  considerations  brought  out  in  chapters  7 
and  8  are  employed  practicallv  in  chapter  9  to 
enable  the  calculation  of  the  lowest  useful  high 
frequency  that  may  be  used  for  communication 
over  certain  paths  at  certain  times  employing  a 
given  amount  of  power,  and  also  the  calculation 
of  the  inverse  quantity,  i.  e.,  the  lowest  required 
radiated  power  to  permit  communication  for 
specified  conditions  and  frequencies.  Several 
examples  of  the  calculation  of  the  quantities 
involved  are  given,  and  the  necessary  charts  and 
data  for  these  calculations  are  presented. 

1.4.  Practical  Aids  to  Computation 

The  necessary  aids  required  to  carry  out  the 
calculations  described  in  these  chapters  are  not 
completely  presented  in  this  volume,  but  only  such 
samples  as  are  required  for  solution  of  the  illus¬ 
trative  problems.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  Some  of  the  computational  material  is  of 
current  significance  and  must  be  changed  from 
month  to  month.  Other  of  the  computational 
material,  while  still  following  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  book,  will  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  new  evaluation  of  the  parameters  involved 
becomes  possible.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of 
all  the  necessa^  tables  and  charts  within  this 
volume  would  involve  presentation  of  them  in  a 
form  inconvenient  for  regular  use.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  charts  in  this  volume  with 
which  an  overlay  is  to  be  used  are  to  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  practical 
aids  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  supplies 
material  for  solving  radio^ropi^ation  problems. 
This  includes  the  CRPLr-D  series  “Basic  Radio 
Propagation  Predictions,”  which  present  monthlv 
contour  charts  of  predicted  values  of  F2-zero-mm, 
F2-4,000-muf,  £-layer-2,000-muf,  median  /Es, 
issued  three  months  m  advance.  This  publication 
is  available  on  a  purchase  basis  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  25,  D.  C.  The 


cost  of  an  annual  subscription  is  $1.00  (foreign, 
$1.25).  Each  issue  contains  charts  of  extra- 
ordinary-wave  critical  frequency  for  the  F2  layer 
and  charts  of  maximum  usable  frequency  under 
average  conditions  for  a  transmission  distance  of 
4,000 1cm.  These  charts  are  provided  for  each  of 
the  three  zones  into  which  the  world  is  divided, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
variation  of  ihe  characteristics  of  the  F2  layer  with 
longitude,  that  is,  the  geomagnetic  effect.  There 
is  a  chart  of  maximum  usable  frequency  for 
E-layer  transmission  over  a  path  length  of  2,000 
km,  and  charts  showing  the  highest  frequency  of 
sporadic-E  reflections  as  well  as  percentage  of 
time  occurrence  for  sporadic-E  in  excess  of  15 
Me  are  included. 

The  tables  and  charts  referred  to  above,  for  use 
in  practical  calculations  of  ionospheric  radio 
propagation,  together  with  information  and  recom¬ 
mended  procedures,  will  be  available  as  a  Circular 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  will 
include  all  the  most  recent  material  available  for 
the  radio-propagation  calculations. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  also  pre¬ 
sents  as  a  weekly  service  the  CRPL-J  series,  which 
gives  an  estimate  of  periods  of  radio  propagation 
distinbances  a  month  in  advance.  The  disturb¬ 
ances  considered  here  are  of  the  ionosphere-storm 
type,  which  is  most  severe  in  polar  regions,  and 
tapers  off  toward  the  equator.  Sudden  ionosphere 
disturbances  (SID),  characterized  by  simultane¬ 
ous  fadeouts  in  the  entire  high-frequency  spec¬ 
trum,  on  paths  in  the  daylight  side  of  the  world, 
are  not  included  in  this  forecast. 

This  weekly  service  is  supplemented  by  semi- 
hourly  warnings  of  radio  disturbances  broadcast 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  broadcast 
station  WWV,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  19  and  49 
min.  after  each  hour.  WWV  operates  continu¬ 
ously  on  2.  5,  5,  10,  and  15  Me  with  carrier  power 
outputs  of  700  w,  8,  9,  and  9  kw,  respectively;  on 
20  Me  with  carrier  output  of  8.  5  kw,  except  for 
the  first  four  workdays  following  the  first  Sunday 
in  each  month 'when  the  carrier  output  is  100  w; 
and  on  25,  30,  and  35  Me  with  carrier  output 
of  100  w.  A  series  of  W’s  signifies  that  disturbed 
conditions  over  North  Atlantic  paths  exist  or  are 
expected  within  12  hr;  a  series  of  N’s  signifies  that 
conditions  fire  expected  to  be  quiet. 

Tables  and  graphs  of  ionospheric  characteristics 
observed  at  various  stations  are  available  from 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  From  time 
to  time,  additional  material  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  radio  propagation  is  presented  in  occa¬ 
sional  reports,  a  list  of  which  is  available  upon 
request. 
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CHAPTER  2 

THEORY  OF  RADIO  WAVE  PROPAGATION 


2.1.  Maxwell's  Equations 

a.  Laws  of  Ampeze  and  Faraday 

The  principles  of  the  propagation  of  radio  waves 
rest  upon  a  few  fundaments  laws  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  most  of  which  are  taught  in  every 
high-school  physics  course.  Among  these  arc  the 
laws  of  Ampere  and  Faraday  relating  ma^etic 
and  electric  phenomena.  Ampere’s  and  Fara¬ 
day’s  laws,  as  such,  apply  only  to  voltage  and  cur¬ 
rents  in  electric  circuits.  In  order  to  understand 
and  study  the  phenomena  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  in  space,  it  is  necessary  to  generalize  the 
laws  so  that  they  apply  not  only  to  well-defined 
circuits  but  also  to  any  point  or  region  in  space. 
As  so  TOneralized,  they  become  equations  which 
are  valid  at  any  point  in  space.  From  the 
“field  equations’’  so  written,  we  can  derive  all  the 
properties  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  and  their 
mteraction  with  charges;  we  can,  in  fact,  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  equations  to  electric  circuits,  derive  all  of 
electric  circuit  theory  from  them  also. 

^  Faraday’s  law  states  that  the  total  electromo¬ 
tive  force,  V,  around  a  circuit  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  magnetic  flux,  threading 
through  the  circuit.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
case  of  a  loop  of  wire  threaded  by  a  ma^etic 
flux  of  density  B.  If  the  magnetic  flux  ^==  jT  ^BdS, 
indicated  in  figure  2.1,  increases,  there  will  be  an 
electromotive  force  in  the  wire  given  by  V= 
(b/bt)/' J'BdS=J'J’{6Bli>t)dS  integrated  over 
the  total  area  of  the  loop.  We  have  said  nothing 
about  the  resistance  of  the  wire — if  the  wire 
were  of  infinite  resistance  the  electromotive  force 
would  be  the  same.  Tlius  it  is  clear  that  if  no 
wire  is  present  the  electric  force  or  electric  intensity 
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Fiocbb  2.1.  Ittuatration  of  Faraday’s  law. 


E  at  every  point  in  the  same  path  in  air  (or  in  a 
vacuum)  will  be  the  same,  ami  so  will  the  total 

emf  around  the  circuit,  given  by  (^Eda,  inte¬ 
grated  around  the  circuit.  This  emf  is  the  sum¬ 
mation  of  all  the  emf  induced  in  the  wire,  and  is 
equal  to  the  electric  intensity  E  integrated  around 
the  circuit.  If  the  magnetic  flux  increases  at  the 
rate  of  1  weber/sec  and  the  area  of  the  loop  is  in 
square  meters  the  relationship  is  given  by 

{bBlbt)dS=  Eds,  (2.1) 

E  being  expressed  in  volts  per  meter  and  the  loop 
inte^al  being  taken  in  a  clockwise  direction 
looking  in  the  direction  of  B.  The  left-hand  side 
states  that  the  flux  increases  arc  added  together 
over  the  total  area  of  the  loop  S,  and  the  right-hand 
side  states  that  the  electric  force  in  the  instantane¬ 
ous  direction  of  travel  is  added  around  the  circuit 
8.  The  right  hand  side  of  the  equation  is  also  the 
work  done  on  a  unit  charge  in  traveling  around 
the  circuit  while  the  field  is  changing.  No  limi¬ 
tations  are  placed  upon  the  shape  of  the  loop. 

b.  Expzessioii  of  the  Laws  in  Differential  Form 

To  express  this  law  in  a  form  valid  at  any  point 
in  space,  let  us  imagine  the  changing  magnetic 
field  as  extending  over  a  considerable  region  and 
concentrate  our  attention  on  a  small  rectangular 
area  within  that  region  shown  in  figure  2.2.  We 
shall  conduct  our  integration  around  the  rectangle 
dxdz,  starting  from  the  origin  of  the  coordinate 
svstem,  going  in  the  z-direction  along  the  z-axis, 
then  in  the  aj-direction,  then  in  the  minus  z-direc¬ 
tion,  and  finally  in  the  minus  ^-direction  back  to 
our  starting  point.  As  we  do  so  we  shall  add 
together  all  the  values  of  E,  the  electric  intensity; 
that  is,  we  shall  compute  the  work  done  on  a  unit 
charge  carding  it  around  the  circuit.  Going  out 
in  the  z-direction  the  work  done  is  E,dz,  where 
Et  is  the  electric  intensity  along  that  leg  of  the 
circuit,  and  dz  is  the  len^n  of  that  leg.  But  com¬ 
ing  back  on  the  opposite  leg,  the  work  done  is 
—E/iz—{bE,lbx)dxdz,  where  {bEJbx)dx  repre¬ 
sents  the  change  in  E,  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
position  in  the  z-direction  has  been  shifted  by  an 
amount  dx.  Similarly  going  outward  along  the  x- 
direction,  the  work  done  is  +Eidx+  {bEJbz)dzdx, 
and  coming  back  it  is  —E^dx.  Adding  these 
together,  we  have  for  the  total  work  done,  i.  e., 
for  the  integral  of  Eds  around  the  loop: 
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Ficure  2.2.  lUvsiration  for  derivation  of  Faraday’s  law 
in  differential  form. 


Eds=  {bEtlbz)dxd2—  (i>E,ldx)dxd2. 

Wc  identify  this  expression  as  the  right-hand  side 
of  eq  2.1.  But  Faraday’s  law  says  that  this  is 
numerically  equal  to  nunus  the  rate  of  flux  in¬ 
crease  within  tne  circuit.  The  area  of  the  circuit 
is  dxd2  so  that  the  flux  increase  within  the  circuit 
is  (dB»/df)dard3,  which  we  now  identify  as  the 
quantity  appearing  on  the  left-hand  side  of  eq  2.1. 
We  now  write 

—  {bBfl^t)dxd2=  idEJi)2)dxd2—  {dE,li>x)dxd2. 
or 

—  dBJdt=bEr/d2—i)Etliix.  (2.2a) 

Two  more  eq^uations  may  be  derived  for  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  magnetic  field  in  the  ^-direction 
and  in  the  2-direction,  namely: 

-(dB,/dO  =  d£’,/dy-d£',/d2.  (2.2b) 

—  (.bBJbt)  =  i>EJi)x—i>EJi)y.  (2.2c) 

Amwre’s  law  states  a  reciprocal  principle 
regarding  the  production  of  a  ma^etic  field  by  an 
electric  current.  If  we  replace  the  magnetic  flux, 
B,  in  figure  2.1  by  an  electric  current  of  density  I, 
we  have  a  magnetomotive  force,  H,  around  the 
loop  instead  of  the  electric  force,  E.  This  circuit 
equation  may  be  written 

IdS=  &Hd8,  (2.3) 


where  /  is  in  amperes  per  square  meter  and  H  is 
ill  ampere  turns  per  meter.  I  is  sometimes  written 
as  ^(p— charge  in  coulombs  and  tt=velocity  in 
meters  per  second)  and  sometimes  as  aEia=  con¬ 
ductivity  in  mhos  per  meter  and  electric  inten¬ 
sity  in  volts  per  meter). 

Following  the  procedure  outlined,  we  may  gen¬ 
eralize  Ampere’s  law  to  a  ])oint  relationship  in, 
terms  of  differential  equations  analogous  to  2.2a, 
b,  and  c,  which  express  Faraday’s  law,  namely, 

Ig=bHilb2—dHJi>x.  (2.4a) 

It=bH,lby—bHylb2.  (2.4b) 

I, = bHJ  dx—  bHJby.  (2 .4c) 

But  Ampere’s  law  in  its  simplest  form  is  strictly 

true  only  for  steady  electric  currents  flowing  in 

conductors;  in  order  to  embrace  all  electrical 
phenomena,  another  term  must  be  added.  Con¬ 
sider  a  circuit  containing  a  battery  and  a  con¬ 
denser  as  shown  in  figure  2.3.  While  the  con¬ 
denser  is  charging,  a  current  will  flow  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  a  magnetic  force  would  be  created  around 
any  path  circling  the  wire.  The  same  magnetic 
force  would  be  observed  even  around  a  path  en¬ 
closing  the  space  between  the  plates  of  the  con¬ 
denser.  This  is  due  to  the  “displacement  current’’ 
flowing  in  the  space  between  the  plates  indicated  in 
figure  2.3  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  displacement 
current  between  the  two  plates  is  continuous  with 
the  charging  current  and  is 

dDldt=KdEldt.  (2.5) 

If  there  is  conductivity  or  “leakage’’  in  the  con¬ 
denser,  the  mametic  field  around  the  loop  encir¬ 
cling  the  space  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  the  displacement 
and  the  conduction  currents;  the  conduction 
current  density  between  the  plates  of  the  con- 


FiauBE  2.3.  Electric  circuit  iUustrating  displacement  current 
between  plates  of  condenser. 
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denser  can  be  written  aE,  where  c  is  the  total 
conductivity  of  the  space  between  the  plates. 
Thus  we  must  include  displacement  current 
along  with  conduction  current  in  each  of  the  eo 
2.4a,  b,  and  c,  by  writing  I+K(dEldt)  in  place  oi 
I,  using  the  appropriate  subscript  for  each  com¬ 
ponent.  If  we  write  in  eq  2.2a,  b,  and  c, 

where  m  is  the  permeability  of  the  medium,  the 
six  field  equations  may  be  written: 

(/,-|-«dJ£’,/dO  =  dH,/dy-dH,/d2  (2.6a) 

(/,+KdS./d<)  =  2>ff,/b2-dH./2te  (2.6b) 

(/,+«d£’,/dO  =  dH,/dx-dH,/dj/  (2.6c) 

(2.7a) 

-MbH,/df=d£:,/d2-dE./<te  (2.7b) 

-fibH.ldt=dEJbx-i>EJi>y  (2.7c) 

These  equations  simply  state  Ampere’s  and 
Faraday’s  laws;  that  an  electric  current  or  its 
equivalent,  a  changing  electric  field,  produces  a 
magnetic  field  along  a  path  encircling  that  current 
or  changing  electric  field  (2.6a,  b,  and  c),  and  a 
changing  magnetic  flux  produces  an  electric  field 
along  a  path  encircling  the  changing  magnetic 
flu.\'.  They  state  these  relationships  quantitatively 
for  all  points  or  regions  in  space,  not  limited  to 
electric  circuits,  and  in  a  convenient  form  for 
mathematical  manipulation. 

c.  Derivation  of  the  Wave  Eqfuation 

The  equations  express  the  relationships  for  the 
components  of  I,  E,  and  H  directed  along  each  of 
the  three  axes  of  our  coordinate  system.  But  there 
is  nothing  sacred  about  our  coordinate  system. 
Assuming  that  we  are  dealix.g  with  the  above- 
described  electromagnetic  relationships  in  a  por¬ 
tion  of  space  which  is  nonconducting  and  where 
therefore  no  I  can  exist,  let  us  select  our  coordinate 
system  so  that  E  is  in  the  direction  of  the  z-axis. 
Equations  2.6b,  2.6c,  and  2.7a  may  be  disre- 
gardctl  because  one  side  of  each  contains  only 
terms  which  are  nonexistent.  There  is  no  dH,/d<, 
and  any  II  present  must  be  perpendicular  to  the 
z-axis.  Let  us  rotate  our  coordinate  system 
about  the  z-axis  until  the  direction  of  H  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  y-axis,  there  being  then  no  H^. 
We  have  now  reduced  our  equations  to 

KbExliit=—bHJdz.  (2.8a) 

(2.8b) 

Let  us  differentiate  eq  2.8a  with  respect  to  t 
and  2.8b  with  respect  to  z.  We  obtain 


-  d»H,/d2df  (2.9) 

-t^yHjdzdi^yEJdz^,  (2.10) 

which,  on  combination,  yield 

(2.11) 

This  is  a  familiar  equation  in  physics.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  transverse-wave  propagated  in  Jlie  z- 
direction  with  a  phase  velocity  v=II-\!kh;  for 
free  space  *0=  (1/36t)  X  10“* 

rt)=4TX10-^ 

and  thus  the  phase  velocity  in  free  space,  c,  is 
equal  to  3  X  10*m/sec.  It  is  satisfied  by  functions 
of  the  form  Et—Ei^  cos  u{i±zlv),  where  «=2ir 
times  the  frequency  /.  The  wavelength  \=vlf. 
At  time  i—0,  £*,  will  have  the  value  E^^  at  points 
along  the  2-axis  distant  X,  2X,  3X,  etc.,  from  the 
origin  (see  fig.  2.4).  Similarly,  for  2=0,  that  is. 


Figure  2.4  Electric  and  magnetic  vectors  in  plane  polarized 

wave. 

at  the  origin,  E^  will  have  the  value  E^g  when 
t=  Ilf,  2lf,  S/y,  etc.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  E  and  H  are  perpendicular  to  each  other 
and  also  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is 
being  propagated.  The  —  sign  represents  a  wave 
traveling  in  the  -|- 2-direction,  and  vice  versa. 
The  equation  for  the  wave  may  be  written  in 
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several  different  forms,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
advantages  for  certain  purposes 

Eg—E^  cos  w(t—zfv) 

(2.12a) 

E,=Eg^  cos 

(2.12b) 

Eg—Eg^  cos  (ut—fiz) 

(2.12c) 

(2.12d) 

etc.,  where 


/3o=2ir/\>  (phase  constant) 

0= phase  velocity =w//3 
Xo= vacuum  wavelength 
jj=refractive  index 
i8=2t/X 

X= actual  wavelength 

i=v=^. 

The  exponential  form  is  ssrmbolic,  like  the  use  of 
j  in  idtemating-current  theory,  and  is  convenient 
for  mathematical  manipulation,  only  the  real 
part  of  the  result  being  used. 

In  the  lower  atmosphere  both  k  and  n  have  es¬ 
sentially  their  free  space  values  icq  and  no, 
respectively,  so  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  isc, 
the  velocity  of  light.  If  this  condition  applied 
throughout  the  entire  atmosphere,  the  problem  of 
radio-wave  propi^tion  over  long  distances  would 
be  simple — there  would  be  none. 

2.2.  Motion  of  Ions  in  Electric  and 
Magnetic  Fields 

Propagation  of  radio  waves  over  long  distances 
is  rendered  possible,  though  slightly  more  compli¬ 
cated,  by  the  presence  of  free  charges  (ions  or  free 
electrons)  in  the  upper  atmosphere.  Thrae  ions 
render  the  atmosphere  electrically  conductive,  and 
consequently  the  term  in  I  of  the  Maxwellian 
equations  cannot  be  ignored  in  treating  propaga¬ 
tion  in  those  regions.  To  apply  the  wave  equa¬ 
tions  to  an  ionized  region  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  current  or  polarization  P  that  arises  from 
the  behavior  of  ions  in  the  presence  of  electric  and 
mametic  fields. 

An  ion  in  free  space  in  the  presence  of  an  electric 
field  experiences  a  force:  fj=eE,  where  e  is  the 
electric  charge  on  the  ion  in  coulombs,  E  is  the 
electric  intensity  in  volts  per  meter,  and  the  force 
i,  is  given  in  newtons.  This  force  imparts  a  veloc- 
i^,  u,  to  the  ion  in  accordance  with  the  familiar 
Newton’s  law  of  motion 

duldt—eElm,  (2.13) 


where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  ion.  (For  our  purposes 
a  free  electron  will  be  considered  as  an  ion  also). 
The  velocity  of  the  ion  in  the  direction  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  intensity  increases  so  long  as  the  field  is  ap¬ 
plied,  approaching  the  velocity  of  light;  naturally 
negative  ions  or  electrons,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  ions,  will  be  accelerated  in  the  direction  op¬ 
posite  to  the  intensity.  So  long  as  the  velocity 
js  well  below  the  velocity  of  light,  it  is  given  by 
integrating  eq  2.13,  so  that 

u=(elm)Et,  (2.14) 

assuming  that  the  ion  starts  from  rest. 

As  an  ion  carries  an  electric  charge  this  motion 
of  an  ion  corresponds  to  an  electric  current  given 

by 

I=ue={e^lm)Et.  (2.15) 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  longer  the  electric  inten¬ 
sity  is  applied  the  stronger  the  current  becomes, 
and  the  current  will  not  be  reduced  to  zero  unless 
an  <  lectric  intensity  is  applied  in  the  opposite 
direction  for  a  sufficient  time  that  the  product  Et 
is  equal  to  that  which  created  the  motion.  Of 
course,  if  the  ion  strikes  a  gas  molecule  the  mo¬ 
mentum  is  largely  lost  and  the  current  must  be 
built  up  i^ain/ 

A  constant  magnetic  field  exerts  no  force  on  an 
ion  at  rest,  but  if  the  ion  is  in  motion  it  experiences 
a  force  given  by 

f^aeuXH.  (2.16) 

This  is  a  vector  equation;  it  denotes  that  the  force 
is  perpendicular  to  the  velocity  and  to  the  mag¬ 
netic  intensity  and  is  proportional  to  the  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  velocity,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  magnetic  intensity.  Thus,  an  ion  moving 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  intensity  experiences  no 
force.  If  the  ion  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
x-axis  and  the  magnetic  intensity  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  y-axis,  then,  for  a  positive  ion  and  a  right- 
handed  coordinate  system,  the  force  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  z-axis. 

As  the  force,  and  hence  the  acceleration  of  the 
ion  are  always  perpendicular  to  the  component  of 
velocity  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  intensity 
that  component  velocity  is  continually  changing, 
so  that  the  ion’s  motion  in  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  magnetic  intensity  is  a  circle,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  determined  by  balancing  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  due  to  the  circular  motion  by  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  force  due  to  the  magnetic  intensity.  The 
raaius  of  the  circle  is  given  by 

r=muletiH.  (2.17) 

The  number  of  rotations  per  second  is  given  by 

jg=ul2ier=eyiHI2irm  (2.18) 
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and  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  the  ion.  For 
d^trons 

/s=2.84X  10“B=3.67X  10«H. 

In  the  atmosphere,  where  the  earth’s  magnetism 
gives  rise  to  a  magnetic  intensity  of  the  order  of 
40  amp  turns  per  meter-,  the  gyromagnetic  fre¬ 
quency, /v,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.5  Mc/sec 
for  electrons  and  about  50  c/sec  for  ions  of  atomic 
oxygen.  Thus  ions  in  the  upper  atmosphere  in  a 
state  of  thermal  agitation  are  not  free  to  move  like 
imcharmd  gas  molecules  but  must  encircle  the 
lines  of  mametic  intensity.  As  random  motions 
will  have  vdocity  components  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  intensity,  which  are  imafFected  by  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  paths  of  the  ions  will  be  helixes 
about  the  lines  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  intensity 
as  shown  in  figure  2.5. 


H 


Fioube  2.5.  Hdiad  motion  of  ions_due  to  thermal  agitation 
in  pretence  of  uniform  magnetic  field. 


in  the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity,  and,  as 
this  results  in  a  velocity,  the  ion  is  deflected  by 
the  magnetic  field  and  it  finally  moves  contrary 
to  the  electric  intensity  imtil  its  momentum  is 
spent,  at  which  time  the  motion  starts  over  again. 
In  performing  this  motion,  the  ion  has  slid  off  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  electric  and 
magnetic  intensities. 


When  magnetic  and  electric  intensities  are  both 
nresent  the  motion  of  an  ion  is  complicated. 
Naturally,  when  the  electric  intensity  is  parallel 
with  the  magnetic  intensity  there  is  no  interaction 
between  the  magnetic  intensity  and  the  ion  moving 
imder  the  influence  of  the  electric  intensity.  The 
motion  of  the  ion  then  is  exactly  as  given  in  eq 
2.13. 

But  when  the  intensities  are  crossed,  for 
example,  when  i?  is  in  the  x-direction,  and  H 
is  in  the  y-Klirection,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
electric  intensity  is  altered  by  the  magnetic 
intensity.  The  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  intensity  does  not  increase  indefinitely, 
but  the  ion  swings  around  and  eventually  moves 
against  the  electric  intensity,  the  resultant  average 
motion  being  perpendicular  to  both  the  electric 
and  magnetic  intensities  as  shown  in  figure  2.6, 
drawn  for  ions  starting  from  rest.  This  average 
motion  is  independent  of  the  mass  and  charge  of 
the  ion,  and  even  of  the  ugn  of  the  charge,  ne¬ 
gative  and  ^itive  ions  both  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  Therefore,  where  there  are  the  same 
number  of  positive  and  negative  ions  no  conduc¬ 
tion  currente  can  flow  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  any  magnetic  intenaty  which  may  to  present, 
except  insofar  as  these  conditions  are  altered 
by  collisions  of  ions  with  each  other  or  with  other 
objects.  The  motion  of  an  ion  under  these  con- 
ditkms  may  be  thought  of  as  first  an  acceleration 


2.3.  Propagation  oi  Radio  Waves  in  an 
Ionized  Medium 

a.  Absence  of  Constant  Magnetic  Field 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  alternating  electric 
intensity  representable  by  E=Eo  sin  ut,  such  as 
exists  in  an  electromagnetic  wave,  is  applied  to  a 
region  containing  ions.  In  the  absence  of  a  con¬ 
stant  magnetic  mtensity,  the  only  force  acting 
on  the  ions  will  be  the  electric  force.  We  may 
then  write 

m(Pxldt^=eE=  eEo  sin  «/,  (2.19) 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  ion,  and  d^x/dt^  is  its 
acceleration.  Integrating  once  and  shifting  m  to 
the  other  side,  we  get 

dx/dt  =  —  {elTnul)Eo  cos  at.  (2.20) 

This  represents  the  velocity  of  an  ion.  If  there 
are  N  ions  per  cubic  centimeter  in  the  region,  and 
if  each  carries  an  electric  charge,  e,  the  current, 
I,  represented  by  the  motion  of  all  these  ions  is 

I=Nedx/dt=  —  (Ne^lma)Eo  cos  at.  (2.21 ) 

Thb  we  may  substitute  for  I  in  eq  2.6a,  assuming 
as  before  that  the  electric  intensity  of  the  wave 
is  in  the  x-direction  only  and  that  the  magnetic 
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intensity  oi  the  wave  is  in  the  y-direction  only. 
We  should  also  ^rform  the  dififerentiation  with 
respect  to  time  cidled  for  in  the  equation. 

Equation  2.6a  becomes 

( — Ne*ltn<a)Eo  cos  cos  «#=  —  bHIbz 

or 

I«— cos  ut=  —  bH/bz.  (2.22) 

In  ^e  atmosphere,  where  k=ko  and  n=fto,  this  is 
equivalent  to  the  existence  of  a  dielectric  constant 

Kf=Ko—N^lTn<i^,  (2.23) 

so  that  the  phase  velocity  in  this  ionized  medium  is 

l/-vW<=c/V<i/*6=c/V  1  —N^lK4>fn<>^=c/-^  1 

(2.24) 

where  Jf,'^=80.5N,  JV  is  in  electrons  per  cubic 
meter,  e  is  the  electronic  charge  (1.59X10“** 
coulomb),  elm  is  the  specific  electronic  charge 
(1.767X10“  coulombs/kg),  and  e  is  the  velocity 
of  light  in  a  vacuum.  The  quantity  ^l—N^licotnai^ 
is  called  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium, 
designated  by  if.  So  long  as  Nt^fKoma^<Cl,  the 
wave  continues  to  be  propagated  in  the  memum, 
but  when  N  is  great  enough  that 

li  (2.25) 

the  left-hand  side  of  eq  2.22,  and,  hence,  the  right- 
hand  side,  as  well,  rrauce  to  zero.  Under  this 
condition,  an  electromagnetic  wave  can  no  longer 
be  propagated.  ^  both  e  and  m  may  be  regarded 
as  constant,  this  condition  depends  upon  the 
values  of  N  and  a.  Solvii^  eq  2.25  for  u  in 
terms  of  N,  we  get 

«=2irf=ViV«*/Koni=2ir/K.  (2.26) 

A  wave  of  fr^uency,  J  given  by  eq.  2.26,  will 
meet  a  refractive  ind^  of  zero  at  the  level  where 
the  ion  density  has  the  given  value  of  N,  and  will 
be  reflected  at  this  level;  this  is  the  level  where 
f=fir.  If  N  is  the  maximum  density  of  ions  in  a 
given  ionospheric  region,  all  frequencies  less  than 
the  corresponding  value  of  fir  are  reflected  back 
to  the  earth  bv  that  region  while  all  frequencies 
greater  than  the  value  fir  continue  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  and  pass  through  that  region.  This  value 
of  frequency  is  called  the  “critii^  frequency”  for 
the  region  and  is  designated  "f”  or 
As  the  quantity  m  appears  in  the  denominator 
in  the  expressions  for  fir  and  for  ions  with  the 
least  mass  have  the  neatest  effect  on  propaga¬ 
tion.  In  particular,  dectrons  are  most  effective 
in  reflecting  i-adio  waves  because  of  their  small 
mass,  one  electron  being  the  equivalent  of  over 


50,000  ions  of  molecular  oxy^n  or  nitrogen. 
The  terms  electron  density  and  ion  density  are 
frequently  used  interchai^eably.  Except  in 
specific  cases,  the  term  ion  is  assumed  to  include 
electrons  as  well,  as  a  special  class  of  ions. 

b.  Presence  of  Constant  Magnetic  Field 

The  presence  of  a  constant  magnetic  intensity 
in  the  atmosphere  due  to  the  earth’s  magnetism 
alters  the  motions  of  the  ions  when  an  alternating 
electric  intensity  is  applied.  If  there  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  constant  magnetic  intensity  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  electric  intensity  the  ions  are 
deviated  in  accordance  with  eq  2.16.  The  ions 
then  describe  elliptical  paths,  as  shown  in  fimire 
2.7.  This  introduces  an  electric  component  of  the 


X 


wave  in  the  y-direction.  The  ions  acquire  mo¬ 
mentum  from  the  electric  intensity  of  the  wave, 
which  they  do  not  lose  when  the  intensity  oscil¬ 
lates  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  momentum 
“helps”  them  in  their  motion  in  response  to  the 
alternating  phases,  so  that  their  motions  are 
greater  than  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  a 
constant  nu^etic  intensity;  thus  the  presence 
of  a  constant  magnetic  intensity  tends  to  increase 
the  apparent  electric  conductivity  of  the  gas  for 
waves  of  certain  frequencies. 

The  mathematics  development  for  this  case 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume.  It  leads  to  an 
effective  dielectric  constant  given  by 


X= A7;s*/xbm«*(=y///*)  ;fir= 

yT=iMfiHTlma{=fTlf)  ’jT=ft«eHTl2irm 

^7=ma^etic  intensity  transverse  to  direc¬ 
tion  of  propagation 

Hit=magnetic  intensity  Song  direction  of 
propagation. 

The  ±  sign  in  the  equation  for  xo  means  that  the 
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Wftve  is  split  into  two  components  because  of  the 
inametic  field,  and  that  the  dielectric  constant  is 
different  for  each  component.  The  +  sim  refers 
to  the  so-called  ordinary,  the  —  sign  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  wave.  The  conditions  for  refiection 
(k«=0)  are 

x=l 

x=l±y, 

where  _ 

2/=  ^yT+yL=lMieHlma=falJ 

H=total  magnetic  intensity 

fB=t*«eHI2irm  (gyrofrequency). 

The  case  z=  1  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  wave: 

/w*=iV«>/4ir»itom=y*.  (2.28a) 

The  case  z=  l±y  corresponds  to  the  extraordinary 
wave: 

fa*=Ne‘lAi,^K^=J(f±fa).  (2.28b) 

There  are  thus  two  levels  at  which  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  wave  can  be  refiected;  ordinarily  most 
of  the  reflection  takes  place  at  the  lower  level, 
where  Note  that  where  yT=0, 

however,  (  and  in  practice,  where  yr  is  very  small, 
i.  e.,  for  vertical  transmission  near  the  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth): 

/(/■+/»)  ordinary  wave  (2.29a) 

/v*— /(/“/»)  extraordinary  wave,  (2.29b) 

and  the  level  of  reflecticm  for  the  ordinary  wave  is 
d^erentj  corresponding  to  the  higher  level  for  the 
extraordmary  wave  in  the  generu  case.  For  the 
extraordiiuu^  wave,  with  the  —  sign  in  eq  2.28b, 
/  is  greater  than/jy^,  which  means  that  higher  radio 
frequencies  are  reflected  in  the  presence  of  a 
magnetic  field  than  would  be  reflected  in  its 
absence.  The  relationship  between  the  frequen¬ 
cies  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves 
reflected  at  a  given  level  is  the  same  as  that  for 
the  respective  critical  frequencies  for  a  given 
ionospheric  region.  Designating  for  the  or- 
dinary  wave  by  the  symbol  /,  and  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  wave  by  the  symbol  /* 

/.(/.-/»)  =  (/.)*•  (2.30) 

As  there  is  usually  a  component  of  the  electric 
intensity  of  ^e  wave  pa^el  to  the  constant 
magnetic  intensity  as  well  as  perpendicular  to  it, 
two  different  frequencies  are  usually  returned  by 
the  same  ion  density,  that  of  the  ordinary  wave 
and  that  of  the  extraordinary  wave.  If  /•  is 
sufficiently  large  with  respect  to  fa  the  relation- 
^p  is  approximated  by 

/.=y*-/ir/2.  (2.31) 


2.4.  Phase,  Group  and  Signal  Velocity 

In  section  2.3  it  is  shown  that  an  electromag¬ 
netic  wave  is  propagated  in  an  ionized  medium 
with  a  phase  velocity  given  by  eq  2.24 
v=el-fl—N^lKoTn(J.  This  indicates  that  the 
phase  velocity  is  in  excess  of  the  velocity  of  light. 
This  is  no  contradiction  of  the  theory  of  relativity 
because  it  signifies  nothing  more  than  that  if  a 
wave  of  constant  frequency  is  being  propagated  in 
an  ionized  medium  the  distance  from  one  wave 
crest  to  another  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in 
free  space.  It  does  not  mean  that  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  signal  is  propagated  in  excess  of  the 
velocity  of  hght. 

When  a  signal  is  emitted  from  an  electromag¬ 
netic  oscillator  it  consists  of  a  group  of  waves  of 
various  frequencies,  that  is  to  say,  a  carrier 
frequency  modulated  by  side  bands.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  refractive  index,  and  hence  the 
phase  velocity,  is  different  for  dffierent  frequen¬ 
cies,  these  waves  which  make  up  the  signd  wdl 
be  propagated  in  the  ionosphere  at  different 
velocities.  If  two  waves  at  nearly  the  same 
frequency  are  emitted,  they  appear  as  a  continu¬ 
ous  frequency  modulated  at  a  frequency  equal  to 
one-half  the  difference  of  the  two  frequencies. 
The  wave  groups  so  produced  are  propagated  not 
at  the  phase  velocity  but  at  the  group  velocity, 
which,  in  the  ionoronere,  is  always  less  than  the 
velocity  of  light.  In  the  simple  case  where  there 
is  no  magnetic  field  in  the  ionosphere  the  group 
velocity  w  is  given  by 

tp=ijc,  (2.32) 

where  i|  is  the  refractive  index  for  the  average  of 
the  two  frequencies.  It  may  be  noted  that  since 
-the  phase  velocity  is  given,  by  eq  2.24  as  c=e/i}, 
consequently  tcp=c*. 

A  pulse,  or  packet,  of  radio  waves  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  frequencies  so  that  the  above 
simple  theory  is  not  applicable.  This  pulse  is 
propagated  at  the  signu  velocity,  which  also 
never  exceeds  the  velocity  of  light.  The  signal 
velocity  is  not  susceptible  of  exact  definition  as  is 
the  group  velocity,  out  for  practic^  purposes  it 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
group  velocity. 

The  theory  underlying  this  idea  is  complicated, 
but  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  sig^cance 
may  be  derived  from  everyday  er^rience.  If  an 
impulm  is  started  in  a  pom  of  water  by  the 
dropping  of  a  pebble,  or  by  the  parage  of  a  boat, 
a  group  of  waves  is  set  into  motion.  As  these 
waves  are  propagated  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
leading  crests  die  out  and  new  crests  are  formed 
to  the  rear.  Thus  the  pulse,  as  a  whole,  is 
propagated  less  rapidly  than  the  indmdual  waves 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  velocity  of  an 
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individual  wave  in  the  pulse  eorrespoiids  to  the 
phase  velocity  and  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  as  a 
whole  corresponds  to  the  signal  velocity.  Bei^ausc 
of  the  difference  of  the  refractive  index  for  different 
frequencies  the  characteristics  of  the  pulse  change 
as  the  propagation  continues  to  greater  and 
greater  distances. 

When  a  pulse  of  electromagnetic  waves  enters 
the  ionosphere  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 
As  the  pulse  approaches  the  height  of  reflection 
its  velocity  of  propagation  becomes  loss  and  loss, 
reaching  zero  instantaneously  at  the  height  of 
reflection.  Because  the  pulse  must  pass  through 
lower  ion  densities  before  it  is  reflected  the  length 
of  time  required  for  a  signal  to  be  returned  from 
a  given  height  in  the  ionosphere  is  greater  than 
would  be  required  if  it  traversed  nonionized 
regions  until  reflected.  This  phenomenon  is 
known  as  retardation. 

Wo  may  calculate  the  height  of  reflection  by 
dividing  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  pulse 
to  return  by  the  velocity  of  propagation.  If  the 
velocity  of  propagation  is  taken  as  the  velocity 
of  light,  the  height  so  calculated  is  greater  than 
the  actual  height.  This  calculated  height  is 
called  the  virtual  height  and  is  given  by 

h'=(tl2)c,  (2.33) 

in  which  i  is  the  time  for  the  echo  to  f-etum.  The 
virtual  height  has  more  significance  for  radio 
propagation  than  the  true  height. 

If  the  ion  density  has  a  maximum  (AL...)  at 
some  height,  then  a  wave  with  angular  frequency 
given  by  encounters  a  refractive 

index  i}=0  at  this  height.  This  frequency  is  the 
critical  frequency,  and  a  wave  of  this  frequency 
is  infinitely  retarded  on  reaching  the  height. 
Waves  of  slightly  lower  frequencies,  or  slightly 
higher  fre,quencies  if  they  are  reflected  from  a 
layer  above  this  region,  snow  very  great  retarda¬ 
tion. 

Although  we  can  measure  directly  only  the 
virtual  heights  at  which  radio  waves  are  reflected, 
we  can  compute  the  actual  height  of  ionospheric 
layers,  provided  we  assume  a  particular  form  of 
ion  distribution. 

To  compute  the  true  height  of  reflection  of  a 
wave  we  must  correct  the  virtual  height  for 
retardation  in  the  portion  of  the  highest  layer 
through  which  it  has  passed,  as  well  as  all  lower 
layers.  The  correction  for  retardation  is  the 
difference  between  the  virtual  distance  and  the 
true  distance  the  wave  has  traveled  in  each  layer. 

Assuming  a  parabolic  distribution  of  ion  density 
the  length  of  the  virtual  path  traversed  by  a 
wave  within  a  layer  is 

2  log.  [(/+/.)/(/-/.)]  .(2.34) 


and 

J[*/*»-(l/2)y«(y/y„)  log.  [(fo^  /)/(/o-f)]  (2.35) 

if  y<^y„,  where  y  is  the  frequeney  of  the  wave,  y„  is 
the  critical  frequency  of  the  layer,  y  is  the  height 
of  reflection,  and  Vm  i^  tbe  height  of  ma.vimum 
ionization,  the  value  y=0  being  taken  as  the 
bottom  of  the  layer. 

In  the  lowest  layer  from  which  we  obtain  reflec¬ 
tions,  the  virtual  heights  satisfy  the  relation 

A'=Ao+(l/2)y,(y/y.)  log.  [Uo+J.)IU-S)\  (2.36) 

which  can  be  solved  for  hn,  the  height  of  the 
bottom  of  the  layer,  and  y„,  the  half-thickiu'ss,  ' 
we  have  the  virtual  heiglits  corri'sjKmding  to  .. 
least  two  frequencies.  These  value's  ean  then  b 
substituted  into  the  expression  for  the  true  height 
of  reflection, 

A=Ao+y-ll-VT^/yJ*l.  (2.37) 

For  practical  reasons  it  is  ofti'n  convenient  to 
determine  the  true  height  of  maximum  electron 
density  from  the  relationship 

(2.38) 

where  h'oM*  is  the  virtual  height  for  the  frequency 
y=0.834yo,  (2.39), 

since  this  is  the  value  of  y  which  exactly  reduces 
the  right-hand  side  of  eq  2.36  to  he+Vm-  In  case 
a  layer  whose  true  heights  are  desired  lies  above 
another  layer,  corrections  for  retardation  in  the 
lower  layer  must  be  made. 

The  method  of  calculation  outlined  above  is 
valid  within  the  limits  set  forth  only  if  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ion  density  as  a  function  of  height  is 
representable  by  a  parabola.  For  other  distribu¬ 
tions,  other  methods  of  calculation  must  be 
employed. 

2.5.  Oblique  Incidence 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  case  of  a  radio  wave  propagated 
vertically  upward  into  the  ionosphere.  Although 
this  case  is  basic  to  the  understanding  of  radio  pro¬ 
pagation,  it  is  a  case  that  is  never  encountered  in 
practical  communication.  The  wave  which  is 
received  at  a  distance  from  the  transmitter  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  ionosphere  obliquely.  It  is  not 
“reflected”  from  the  ionosphere  in  the  sense  that  a 
ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  a  mirror;  the  wave 
enters  the  ionosphere,  is  deviated  by  refraction, 
and  emerges  from  the  ionosphere  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  ray  of  light  is  deviated  on  passing 
through  a  layer  of  hot  air  near  the  ground  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  familiar  optical  phenomenon  known  as  a 
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Fioube  2.8.  Refraction  of  teases  by  the  ionosphere. 


mirage.  The  optical  analogy  is  a  very  close  one. 

We  may  now  consider  a  narrow  beam  pro¬ 
pagated  from  A  so  that  it  enters  the  ionosphere  at 
an  angle  ^  (see  fig.  2.8) .  As  the  upper  part  of  each 
wave  front  enters  the  ionosphere  before  the  lower 
part,  the  upper  part  feels  the  effect  of  lowered 
index  of  refraction  first.  Consequently,  the  upper 
part  of  each  wave  front  has  an  increased  phase 
velocity  so  that  the  entire  wave  front  as  it  enters 
the  ionosphere  wheels  about  like,  a  column  of 
soldiers  obeying  the  command  “column  right.” 
As  the  hi^fher  pmls  of  the  ionosphere  have  a  greater 
ion  density,  tbe  bending  effect  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  wave  front  is  neatest,  so  that  the  wheeling 
process  continues  and  the  waves  are  directed  to  the 
point  B. 

As  propagation  over  long  distances  occurs  if  the 
direction  of  propagation  becomes  horizontal  at 
some  point,  it  is  not  necessarv  in  the  case  of  prop¬ 
agation  over  any  considerable  distance  for  the 
wave  to  be  bent  through  as  large  an  angle  as  is 
necessa^  for  reflection  at  vertical  or  nearly  verti¬ 
cal  incidence.  If  we  designate  by  r  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  propagation  (or  rav)  makes 
with  the  vertical  after  refraction  and  by  i  the 
an^e  which  the  ray  makes  with  the  vertical  on 
entering  the  ionosphere,  we  may  apply  Snell’s 
law  directly  from  optics: 

i}3=sin  t/sin  r.  (2.40) 

For  reflection,  as  explained  above,  it  b  necessary 
that  r=90®  or  sin  r=l.  Then  ii=sin  i.  Substi¬ 
tuting  for  1}  the  value  from  eq  2.24,  we  have 

(2.41) 

which  leads  by  simple  trigonometric  transforma¬ 
tion  to 

/=/»/«»  i=fir  sec  i  (2.42) 


ReniemlM'ring  that/jv  is  the  critical  freiiueacy  for 
an  ion  density  of  N,  eq  2.42  shows  that  if  a  ctTtain 
frequency  is  returneil  at  vertical  incidence  hy  the 
ion  ilensity  at  a  height  h  then  the  same*  ion  density 
will  return  at  oblique  incidence,  i,  a  frequency 
sec  i  times  as  great. 

Thus,  the  significance  of  the  study  of  vertical- 
incidence  phenomena  to  the  pi-obhuns  of  radio 
propagation  is  apparent.  If  the  critical  freqiu'iicy 
for  the  ionosphere  over  a  certain  fioint  on  the 
earth  is  known,  the  frequencies  which  will  be 
reflected  over  that  point  can  he  calculated.  The 
angle  of  incidence  can  be  calculated  from  gwinetri- 
cal  considerations,  knowing  the  separation  of  the 
two  points  between  which  propagation  is  to  be 
established  and  the  height  at  which  reflection 
occurs.  The  height  in  this  consideration  is  the 
virtual  height,  not  the  actual  height,  for  we  are 
dealing  with  the  apparent  paths  of  the  radio 
waves. 

In  the  practical  problem  of  determining  suitable 
frequencies  for  communication  over  long  distances 
additional  considerations  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  including  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  be¬ 
cause,  for  large  angles  of  incidence,  the  radio  waves 
impinge  on  the  ionosphere  at  smaller  angles  than 
they  make  with  the  vertical  at  the  point  of  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  earth’s  surface. 

2.6.  Absorption  of  Radio  Waves  in  the 
Ionosphere 

a.  Nondeviative  Abaoiption 

As  was  shown  in  section  2.3,  a  plane  radio  wave 
entering  the  ionosphere  sets  the  ions  into  motion. 
Thus  the  electromagnetic  energy  of  the  radio 
waves  is  in  part  transformed  into  kinetic  energy 
represented  by  the  motion  of  the  ions.  If  the  ions 
do  not  collide  with  gas  molecules  or  other  ions,  all 
of  this  eneiOT  is  reconverted  to  electromagnetic 
energy  and  the  wave  continues  to  be  propagated 
(although  not  necessarily  in  its  original  direction) 
with  undiminished  intensity.  But  if  the  ions 
engage  in  collisions,  they  dissipate  the  energy 
which  they  have  acquired  from  the  wave  and 
consequently  the  wave  is  attenuated.  This  atten¬ 
uation  or  absorption  is,  as  m^ht  be  expected, 
proportional  to  the  number  of  ions  N  and  to  the 
frequency  of  collisions.  Therefore,  for  a  given 
wave,  attenuation  is  ordinarily  greatest  in  the 
region  where  the  product  of  ion  density  and  colli- 
sional  frequency  is  great^t.  If  the  ion  density  is 
sufficiently  below  tne  critical  value  so  that  the 
wave  is  not  greatly  deviated  but  the  coUisional 
frequency  is  so  high  that  absorption  is  appreci¬ 
able,  the  absorption  is  known  as  nondeviative 
absorption.  Nondeviative  absorption  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  most  radio-propagation  problems. 

To  examine  the  process  of  absorption  we  shall 
consider  the  simplest  case,  that  in  which  a  mag- 
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A  solution  of  this  equation  is 


iwtio  fidd  is  absent.  To  do  this  we  diall  rewrite 
eq  2.13 

tEa^nuPxIdP+itndxIdi,  (2.43) 

in  which  acceleration  du/dt  has  been  replaced  by 
dhtj^*,  and  a  second  term,  vmdxldt,  nas  been 
added  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of  collisions, 
this  term  having  the  significance  of  a  frictional 
term.  (It  may  ne  noted  that  all  three  terms  in 
M  2.43  have  tne  dimensions  of  a  force,  MLT~'). 
This  equation  is  physically  valid  for  the  average. 
dirolacement  of  a  single  ion  if  £  is  constant  or  if 
(dEldt)IE  is  small  with  respect  to  y.  It  is  also 
valid  for  the  average  dieplaeemeni  of  a  large  number 
if  (dE/dt)[E  is  small  with  respect  to  Nr. 
We  shall  also  assume  that  £  varies  sinusoidally  as 
in  a  wave;  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient 
to  adopt  the  form  for  E  given  in  eq  2.12c,  namely, 

Eg—Et^  cos  («<— /Sz). 

By  differentiation  and  substitution,  it  may  be 
seen  that 

x=A  cos  sin  (at—fiz)  (2.44) 

is  a  solution  of  eq  2.43,  in  which  +  (e£'i^m) 
(r/«tf)/(«*+i»*)  and  A—  —  (eEtJm)f(<i^+i^.  Re- 
membei^  from  eq  2.21  that  I=Nedxldt,  we  may 
now  write  the  value  for  /  in  a  region  where  there 
are  collisions  between  the  ions  and  the  molecules. 

I=Nedxldt^Neu[—Ami  (ai—0z)-\- 
B  cos  (fat—Pz)] 

=[Ni^Eg^a/m(t^+t^][sm  (c»t—0z)  + 

(y/«)  cos  iut-0z)].  (2.45) 

Substituting  this  value  of  /  in  eq  2.6a,  we  have 
{[iV«*y/m(«*+i>*)]  cos  {wt—0z)  — 

[x — Af«*/m(«*+F*)l«p8in  («< — Pz)}Egf^= 

-dH,/dz.  (2.46) 

Substituting  the  expression  for  in  eq  2.7b, 
we  have 

—itdHfldt={bldz)Es^coa(at—pz).  (2.47) 

Proceeding  as  with  eq  2.8a  and  2.86,  that  is,  dif- 
ferentiatu^  eq  2.46  with  respect  to  t  and  eq  2.47 
with  respect  to  z,  and  eliminating  the  term 
bibH)/bzbl  by  substitution,  we  have 

/i«*i5^,{[iV«*/TO(o»*+y*) — *]  cos  (at — Pz)  — 
fJV(e*y/jn«(to^+i'*)]  sin  {at — Pz)}  = 

(y/d2*)£:^cos  («<-/52),  (2.48) 

which  is  the  equation  satisfied  for  the  simple 
propagation  of  a  wave  in  an  ionized  medium  if 
collisions  are  appreciable. 

lonosphiflr 


Ero=  COS  {at- pz),  (2.49) 

in  which 

2k  p—  —  tiNt^valm  («*+ v*) 
and 

it*-  ^*= M«*[iVe*/m  («*+ y*)  -If] 

If  _ 

w*»y*,  *=*0,  e—ll^Kofki, 

P  =  {a/e)  V 1  —  N^Jmeoa  = — w^/c 

k=  {ftoNe^y/ma)  {eJ2ari)  — 
vNe*/2eriiC(imu^= yfiil2enj*. 

Equation  2.49  expresses  the  fact  that  a  radio 
wave  propagated  in  an  ionized  medium,  where  the 
collisional  frequency  is  cmpreciable,  decreases  in 
intensity  by  absorption.  The  decrease  in  intensity 
in  passing  through  1  m  of  the  region  is  determine 
by  the  misorption  coefficient  k,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
tensity  is  decreased  by  the  factor  c~*.  Since  k 
usually  varies  with  height,  the  loss  in  intensity  is 
proportional  to  As  was  anticipated  earlier 

m  this  section,  k  is  proportional  to  N  and  v.  It  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  a,  the  angu¬ 
lar  frequency  of  the  wave.  It  is  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  refractive  index  if,  and  hence  directly 
proportional  to  the  time  spent  in  traversing  a  unit 
distance  in  the  medium.  The  quantity  a^fkda 
is  called  the  absorption  index. 

b.  Deviative  Absorption 

When  n  does  not  differ  gi^tly  from  unity  the 
absorption  is  called  nondeviative,  but  when  i;  is 
small,  resulting  in  considerable  deviation  of  the 
wave  from  its  original  direction  of  propi^tion, 
the  absorption  is  called  deviative;  '^s  case 
occurs  when  the  ion  density  is  close  to  the  critical 
value.  Under  the  circmnstance,  n  approaches  0 
and  k  approaches  » .  At  the  criticid  frequency 
11=0,  so  that  a  wave  propagated  verticidly  into 
the  ionosphere  at  this  frequency  is  neither  reflect^ 
nor  propagated;  it  is  completdy  absorbed 

c.  Absorption  in  the  Presence  of  a  Magnetic  Field 

In  the  presence  of  a  mametic  field  the  process 
of  absorption  is  more  compucated.  In  particular, 
if  the  wave  frequency  is  close  to  the  gyrofrequency, 
the  absorption  becomes  very  great,  for  when  tliis 
condition  obtains  each  ion  can  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  energy  from  the  wave,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissipate  when  it  engages  in  a  collision. 
The  formula  for  the  nondeviative  absorption 
coefficient  in  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  fidd  is 
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where  is  the  absorption  coefficient  for  a  fre¬ 
quency  ot  1  Me  in  the  absence  of  a  magnetic  field, 
and  p  is  a  solution  of 

p*(l  — T*)— p(2— T*  sin*  ff)-|-l=0, 

r—falft  and  8  is  angle  between  the  direction  of 
propa^tion  and  the  geomagnetic  field. 
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CHAPTER  3 

MEASUREMENT  TECHNICS 


3.1.  PuipoBe 

^  The  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  behavior  of  the  ionosphere  and  of  some  of 
the  other  factors,  such  as  radio  noise,  which  in¬ 
fluence  radio  transmission  and  reception  at  iono¬ 
spheric  frequencies  lies  in  the  measurement  of 
these  factors.  Accordin^y,  in  this  chapter  are 
described  the  fundamentals  of  those  measurement 
technics  which  apply  to  the  specialized  subject  of 
radio  propagation,  in  order  to  provide  a  back¬ 
ground  of  information  on  how  the  various  factors 
which  are  dealt  with  in  other  parts  of  this  book  are 
actually  measured.  In  general,  only  the  methods 
most  widely  used  at  present  are  given;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  ^io  propagation 
measurements  exhaustively. 


3.2.  Measurement  of  Virtual  Height 

a.  Group  Retardation  or  Pulse  Method 

The  pulse  method,  originally  devised  by  Breit 
and  Tuve,  is  the  most  straightforward  way  oi 
measuring  the  virtual  height  (h')  of  the  ionosphere 
layers.  A  succession  of  pulses  of  short  duration 
(30  to  100  M  sec)  is  sent  vertically  upward  at  regular 
intervals  (1/30  to  1/120  sec)  by  a  transmitter  and 
at  the  receiver  the  time  delay  of  the  echo  is  meas¬ 
ured  on  an  oscilloscope,  usually  a  cathode-ray 
tube,  with  some  form  of  fast  time  base.  The  vir¬ 
tual  height  A'  in  kilometers,  corresponding  to  a 
delay  time  tg,  in  microseconds,  is  then,  for  each 
echo: 

A'=0.15  tg. 


"p"»  movaobla  pip 


Fioube  3.1.  Methods  of  presentation  of  ionosphere  echoes. 
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Fioore  3.2.  Slit  method  of  recording  virtual  height*. 


The  method  of  presentation  of  the  ionosphere 
echoes  generally  employed  is  the  so-called  “A” 
scan,  similar  to  the  radar  scan.  In  this 
methfl^,  the  time  base  of  the  cathode-ray  oscillo¬ 
scope  is  synchronized  with  the  pulse  repetition  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  transmitter,  and  a  stationary  pulse 
patt^,  one  of  the  typ^  shown  in  fi^re  3.1  is 
obtained.  The  retardation  is  measured  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mnund  pulse  “G”  to  the  leading 
edge  of  the  echo  ** K”,  and  can  be  calibrated  directly 
in  terms  of  virtual  height  in  kilometers.  Virtual- 
he^t  markers,  similar  to  radar  range  markers, 
may  be  put  directly  on  the  time  base,  as  in  figure 

3.1, a,  or  a  movable  marker,  operated  by  either  a 
ph^  diifter  or  a  variable  delay  circuit  calibrated 
m  kilometers  of  virtual  height,  may  be  set  on  each 
echo  in  turn  and  measurements  thus  made  (see 
Sg.  3.1,b). 

For  manual  measurements,  the  amplitude- 
modulated  A  scan,  shown  in  figures  3.1, a,  and 

3.1,  b^  is  generally  used.  The  equipment  needed 
for  this  type  of  measurement  is  relatively  simple; 
it  consists  of  (1)  a  pulsed  self<excited  power- 
oscillator,  ddivenng  perhaps  50-  or  100-w  peak 
power  and  covering  Uie  desired  frequency  range, 
genoally  from  1  to  20  Me,  (2)  a  communications- 
typpe  receiver,  broad-banded  to  accept  the  band- 
width  of  the  pulse  used,  (3)  a  pulro  generator, 
ddiverii^  a  pulse  about  50  /i  sec  long  to  tri^er 
both  the  transmitter  and  the  cathode-ray  osciDo- 
so(^  circuits,  (4)  a  cathode-ray  oscilloscope,  with 
simple  trigee]^  sweep  and  circuit  for  generating 
hei^t^nimer  pips,  and  (5)  broad-band  antennas, 
one  for  trsnanitting  and  one  for  receiving,  such 
as  vertical  rhombics  or  inverted  vees  having  good 
vertical  directivity.  The  output  of  the  receiver 


is  placed,  together  with  the  marker  pip  voltage, 
on  the  vertical  sweep  plates  of  the  scope;  the 
trigger  pulse  is  used  to  start  the  time  base  sweep 
of  the  scope.  The  transmitter  may  be  placed 
right  beside  the  receiver,  provided  the  time  con¬ 
stants  of  the  receiver  are  sufficiently  small  to 
prevent  blocking.  In  operation  the  receiver  is 
tuned  to  a  given  frequency  which  is  free  from 
interference,  the  transmitter  tuned  to  the  receiver 
by  observing  the  amplitude  of  the  echo  pulses, 
ancl  the  height  measurement  made  and  recorded. 
This  procedure  is  repeated  for  as  many  frequencies 
as  draired,  generally  for  a  series  of  frequencies 
starting  at  the  lowest  and  going  to  the  highest 
frequency  on  which  any  echo  is  visible. 

For  automatic  recording,  some  modification  of 
the  basic  A  sweep  is  necessary.  As  in  figure  3.1  ,c, 
the  peaks  of  the  pulses  can  Iro  clipped,  so  that  all 
echoes  appear  in  a  slit  a-*i'  as  a  mark,  and  then 
a  strip  of  photographic  paper  moved  dowly  ver¬ 
tically  past  the  slit,  so  that  there  is  a  continuous 
record  made  of  the  retardation  time  or  virtual 
heights  appearing  on  the  scope,  as  shown  in 
figmre  3.2.  Alternatively,  the  slit  may  be  placed 
on  the  b^  line  (fig.  3.1,  d)  so  that  the  echo  appears 
as  a  white  trace  on  the  recording  paper,  aU  the 
rest  of  the  paper  being  blackened.  The  scope 
may  also  be  intensity-modulated  rather  than 
amplitude-modulated  (A2  scan),  the  resultant 
echo-dots  or  “blips”  appearing  on  the  slit  (fig. 
3.1, e). 

If  an  automatic  height  record  is  made  with  the 
receiver  and  transmitter  tuned  to  one  frequency, 
the  resultant  record  is  called  a  “fixed  frequency” 
or  “A'f”  record.  If,  however,  the  receiver  and 
transmitter  tuning  are  continuously  changed  over 
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Fiama  3.3.  Tujrical  aiUomatic  ionotpkere  recorda. 
(It)  *'(  and  (b)  t'/tnoM. 


a  band  of  frequencies  while  the  record  is  bemg 
made,  we  obtain  a  record  of  virtual  he«ht  against 
frequency;  this  is  known  as  a  ‘‘sweep  n^uency,” 
“multifrequency,”  or  “A'/”  record.  Figure  3.3,a, 
diows  a  typical  h't  record  and  hgure  3.3, b,  an 
A'/  record,  made  in  the  above  manner. 

Modem  ionosphere  recording  equipments  are 
fuUy  automatic,  in  that  the  tuning  and  tracking 
of  tne  receiver,  transmitter,  and  record^  camera 
are  all  done  continuorusly  and  automatically  with 
clocks  and  relays  for  making  sweeps  at  predeter¬ 
mined  intervak. 

Another  tme  of  presentation  on  the  cathode- 
ray  scope,  the  “sweep”  scan,  is  being  used  on 
m^em  ionosphere  recorders.  This  is  like  the 
A2  scan  in  principle,  except  that  the  time  base 
sweep  is  vertical;  the  echoes  appear  as  bright  spots 
on  tne  vertical  sweep.  As  the  transmitter  and 
tracked  receiver  are  tuned  over  the  frequency 
range  (1  to  20  Me,  say)  each  succeeding  vertiem 
sweep  is  displaced  uightly  in  a  horizontal  direction 
on  the  scope,  from  the  preceding  ones.  The  A'/ 
curve  is  thus  built  up  on  the  screen  of  the  scope; 
by  use  of  a  fast  sweep  (1  to  20  Me  in  15  sec,  sav) 
and  a  long  persistence  screen  on  the  scope,  the 
AY  curve  appears  as  a  whole,  resembling  a  radar 
“B”  type  scan.  Height  markers  appear  as  hori- 
zontal^es,  wd  frequency  markers  as  vertical  lines. 
Figure  3.6  indicates  the  appearance  of  such  a 
record. 


Tmical  of  modern  ionosphere  equipment  is  the 
CRrL  model  G  automatic  ionosphere  recorder. 
Both  A2  and  sweep  scans  are  provided,  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  direct  photography  of  the  sweep  scan 
on  16-inm  film  and  moving-film  photographs  of 
the  A2  scan  on  35-mm  film.  The  latter  is  for 
regular  operations,  the  former  is  for  studying  the 
ionosphere  during  storms,  eclipses  or  other  unusual 
phenomena.  The  frequency  range  is  1  to  20  Me, 
m  one  band,  using  a  superheterodyne  principle  in 
both  transmitter  and  receiver,  with  a  common 
variable  fr^uency  oscillator  to  ensure  frequency 
tracking.  The  peak  power  output  of  the  trans¬ 
mitter  is  about  10  kw  (older  types  equipment  ran 
about  %  kw).  The  frequency  sweep  is  rapid, 
requiring  but  15  sec  to  enver  the  range  from  1 
to  20  Am,  The  A'/  record  has  a  logarithmic  fre¬ 
quency  scale,  so  that  a  logarithmic  muf  factor 
slider  can  be  used. 

The  velocity  of  light  times  the  delay  time 
measimed  by  this  me&od  gives  the  time  a  pulse 
traveling  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  require 
to  trav^  to  the  virtual  height  of  the  layer  and 
back.  Since  the  group  vwocity  (u)  decreases 
as  the  wave  penetrates  into  regions  of  higher 
and  higher  ionization  density,  the  wave  travels 
over  an  appreciable  part  of  its  path  with  less 
than  the  velocity  of  light.  At  vertical  incidence 
it  will  reach  a  point  finally  when  it  actually 
decreases  to  zero,  reverses  direction,  and,  when  it 
finally  emerges  from  the  ionosphere  li^er,  it  has 
attained  its  initial  velocity  again.  Inc  virtual 
height  (A')  measured  by  the  group  retardation  or 
pulse  method  is  thus  always  greater  than  the 
actual  height  (A),  because  of  the  retardation  en¬ 
countered  in  the  ionized  region.  The  pulse 
method  of  measurii^  virtual  heights  is  the  one 
used  in  all  modem  ionosphere  equipment. 


Figttbe  3.4.  Virtxud  path  difference  beticeen  aky  and  ground  wavea. 
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b.  Fraqvwncy  Change  Method. 

In  obtaining  the  virtual  heights  of  the  ionosphere 
layers  by  the  fi^uency  change  method  developed 
by  Appleton,  it  is  necessa^  to  know  both  the 
amount  of  frequency  variation  of  the  transmitter 
and  the  maxima  and  minima  observed  in  the 
receiver  caused  by  the  change  of  frequency.  The 
transmitter  is  usually  separated  from  the  receiver 
by  several  kilometers,  so  that  the  skywave  field 
intensities  approach  those  of  the  ground  wave, 
thus  making  the  interference  phenomena  more 
readily  discernible. 

The  virtual  path  difference  between  the  sky- 
and  ground-wave  paths  is  shown  in  figure  3.4.  it 
is  ’tuR—D,  where  D  is  the  distance  between  the 
transmitter  and  the  receiver.  Then  the  difference 
N  between  the  number  of  wavelengths  in  the  two 
paths  \sN={TnR-D)l\=={Jlc){THR-D).  The 
value  of  N  can  be  deduced  from  the  interference 
phenomena  of  the  minima  and  maxima  observed, 
from  which  the  equivalent  path  THW  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  by  triangulation,  the  virtual  height 
(A')  is  derived. 


c.  Oblique-Angle  Method 

This  method  was  also  developed  by  Appleton, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  frequency  change  method. 
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Fioube  3.5.  Typical  dirumal  curves. 


In  this  method  the  fading  effect  on  the  vertical 
antenna,  ahd  the  fading  effect  on  a  loop  antenna 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wave  propa¬ 
gation,  are  used  to  derive  the  angle  at  which  the 
downcoming  skywave  meets  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  When  this  angle  is  found  it  is  a  simple 
triangulation  problem  to  obtain  the  height  of  the 
layer  as  the  distance  between  the  transmitter  and 
receiver  is  known. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  group  retardation, 
frequency  change,  and  oblique  angle  methods,  all 
measure  the  same  quantity,  i.  e.,  the  equivalent 
or  virtual  height  (h')  of  the  ionosphere  laj'er. 

3.3.  Ionosphere  Records 

The  technic  generally  employed  at  present  for 
obtaining  ionosphere  characteristics  involves  tak¬ 
ing  automatic  pulse  retardation  records  at  frequent 
intervals  over  the  24-hr  period  of  the  dav  and 
scaling  from  such  recordings  the  pertinent  charac¬ 
teristics,  which  are  then  pfotted  as  diurnal  curves 
(fig.  3.5). 

Ionosphere  recorders  have  been  developed  that 
are  completely  automatic  in  that  they  are  switched 
on  at  preset  times,  obtain  a  multifrequency  sweep 
on  photographic  film,  and  switch  off  until  the  next 
sweep  is  to  be  taken.  A  typical  multifrequency 
sweep  record  is  shown  in  figure  3.6. 

There  are  definite  seasonal  and  diurnal  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  ionosphere  characteristics  at  a  given 
station.  Normal  conditions  during  day  and  night 
for  different  times  of  the  year,  may  be  visualized 
by  examining  typical  records  for  (a)  a  summer 
mght,  (b)  a  summer  day,  (c)  a  winter  night,  and 
(d)  a  winter  day,  as  shown  in  figures  3.6  through 
3.9. 

3.4.  Measurement  of  Sky-Wave  Field 
Intensity 

a.  Characteziatics  of  Sky  Waves  Affecting  Field- 
Intensity  Measurement 

The  analysis  of  ionosphere  heights  yields  in¬ 
formation  on  delay  times  of  radio  waves,  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  determine  whether  reflection  will  or 
will  not  take  place,  and  to  some  extent,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  downcoming  waves  reflected  from  the 
ionosphere.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know,  for 
propagation  studies,  the  field  intensities  of  the 
downcoming  sky  waves. 

The  technics  for  measuring  field  intensities  of 
radio  waves  have  been  in  general  well  developed. 
In  a  downcoming  sky-wave,  however,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  a  steady  wave  of  constant  amplitude 
and  phase,  but  one  which  fades  rapidly  and  greatly, 
whose  polarization  is  constantly  changing,  which 
is  composed  of  not  one  but  many  component 
waves,  which  is  affected  by  reflection  at  the  ground 
near  the  receiver,  and  which  is  subject  to  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  height  and  energy  absorption  in  the 
ionosphere,  and  to  focusing  by  the  ionosphere. 
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In  onlcr  to  interpret  field-intensity  measure¬ 
ments  in  terms  of  the  intensity  of  the  downcoming 
sky  wave,  it  is  necessary  to  tletermine  the  pickup 
factor  of  the  antenna,  which  is  dependent  upon  a 
number  of  parameters.  Some  considerations 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deducing 
the  intensity  of  the  downcoming  sky  wave  in 
ionosphere  transmission  from  the  actual  voltages 
induced  in  the  receiving  antenna  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  para^ph,  quoted  from  the  IRE 
Standards  on  Radio  Wave  I^opagation:  Measur¬ 
ing  Methods,  1942: 

In  analyzing  or  reporting  measured  data,  it  is  important 
to  take  into  account  the  influence  of  the  receiving  site  and 
surroundings  (including  topography),  electrical  properties 
of  the  ground,  the  proximity  of  disturbing  structures,  etc., 
and  the  orientation  and  height  above  ground  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  antenna.  In  view  of  the  effect  of  ground  reflection, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  measured  values  of 
the  resultant  field  should  be  reported  or  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  measure  (or  compute)  the  value  of  the  incident 
field.  In  the  case  of  a  well-defined  incident  angle  and  when 
the  electrical  properties  of  the  nound  are  accurately 
known,  such  a  measurement  would  indicate  the  actual 
variation  of  the  field  at  points  equidistant  from  the  trans¬ 
mitter  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  at 
various  receiving  points.  In  general,  dealing  with  the 
incident  field  will  eliminate  confusion  in  the  study  of  laws 
of  attenuation  and  in  the  measurement  of  the  directional 
characteristics  of  antennas.  However,  the  measurement 
of  the  incident  field  is  always  an  indirect  measurement 
involving  a  knowledge  of  the  angle  or  angles  of  arrival  and 
the  electrical  properties  of  the  ground,  and  its  proper 
determination  thus  introduces  some  difficulty. 

The  effective  length  of  the  antenna  is  defined  as 
the  len^h  which,  multiplied  by  the  field  intensity 
E  in  volts  per  meter,  gives  the  open-circuit  voltage 
induced  in  the  antenna  when  the  electric  field 
vector  E  is  parallel  to  the  antenna  and  the  direction 
of  propi^tion  of  the  received  wave  is  perpendic¬ 
ular  to  the  antenna.  For  example,  the  effective 
length  of  a  half-wave  doublet  antenna  would  be 
the  value  calculated  from  a  field  intensity  E,, 
polarized  as  shown  in  figure  3.10. 

This  is  the  ma^^um  value  of  voltage  that 
would  be  induced  in  this  antenna  from  a  given 
strength  of  field;  for  fields  of  this  same  intensity 


but  a  different  direction  or  polarization,  a  voltage 

{)ick-up  factor  is  used  in  place  of  the  effective 
ength.  This  is  particularly  important  in  sky- 
wave  reception,  as  the  pick-up  factor  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  incident  angle  of  the  sky  wave, 
whereas  the  effective  length  is  a  function  only  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  antenna.  It  is  often  con¬ 
venient  to  express  this  also  in  terms  of  the  cross- 
sectional  area  over  which  the  antenna  can  extract 
energy  from  the  radio  wave. 

The  received  field  is  usually  a  combination  of  the 
direct  field  due  to  the  incident  sky  wave,  together 
with  that  due  to  the  wave  reflected  from  the 
ground.  The  resultant  electric  vector  at  the 
antenna  is  therefore  dependent  upon  variations  of 
the  ground-reflection  coefficient  as  well  as  upon 
the  mstantaneous  changes  in  both  the  amplitude 
and  direction  of  the  incident  sky  wave.  Because 
of  these  variations,  it  is  generally  best  to  record 
the  median  or  rms  values  of  the  incident  field 
rather  than  the  instantaneous  values.  The  median 
sky-wave  field  intensity  is  that  value  which  is 
exceeded  50  percent  of  the  time.  Because  of 
roughness  of  the  ionosphere  the  polarization  as 
well  as  the  intensity  of  the  wave  after  reflection  is 
random.  The  rapid  variations  in  field  intensity 
of  the  reflected  sky  wave,  (that  incident  upon  the 
receiving  antenna)  arise  from  the  combination  of 
a  large  number  of  electric  vectors  of  random  polar¬ 
ization  and  phase  which  over  a  period  of  time 
combine  to  give  a  distribution  of  intensity  like 
that  shown  in  figure  3.1 1.  This  is  called  the 
“Rayleigh  distribution"  of  the  instantaneous 
sky-wave  field  intensity,  and  gives  the  percentage 
of  tme  that  the  ratio  of  instantaneous  value  to 
median  value  of  the  sky-wave  intensity  exceeds 
given  values.  This  distribution  is  based  on  a 
constant  value  of  sky  wave  incident  on  the  iono¬ 
sphere;  in  practical  cases,  large  corrections  must 
also  be  m^e  for  both  diurnal  and  long-period 
changes  in  absorption  of  the  wave  in  the  iono¬ 
sphere. 

The  curves  given  in  figure  3.12  show  the  effect 
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Fiqube  3.10.  Effective  length  of  the  antenna  in  relation  to  direction  of  propagation  of  wave. 
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limits  and  approach  the  ground-wave  value  in  the 
limit  when  the  sky  wave  is  negligible.  Thus  the 
effect  of  simultaneous  sky-wave  and  ground-wave 
reception  is  to  increase  the  peak  values  of  received 
fields,  so  that  considerable  fluctuations  occur,  and 
also  to  increase  the  rms  values.  This  is  shown  in 
figure  3.13,  which  is  a  continuous  automatic 
recording  of  the  intensity  of  received  signals  from 
the  Allentown,  Pa.,  radio  range,  on  319  kc,  as 
received  at  Sterling,  Va.  The  received  intensity  is 
practically  uniform  throughout  the  day;  during 
the  night  period,  however,  when  sky-wave  reflec¬ 
tion  occurs  at  this  frequency,  fading  results  and 
the  field  intensity  fluctuates  as  shown. 

b.  Automatic  Field-Intensity  Recording 

A  single  observation  or  short  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  field  intensity  of  a  sky  wave  is  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate  to  yield  information  of  practical 
use  in  radio-propagation  calculations.  It  has  thus 
been  necessary  to  develop  eouipment  for  recording 
field  intensities  continuously  and  automatically 
over  long  intervals  of  time. 

The  basic  field-intensity  recorder  is  a  recording 
radio-frequency  field-intensity  meter,  consisting 
generaUy  of  a  calibrated  antenna,  a  radio  receiver 
and  a  recording  output  meter.  Many  combina- 
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FIELD  INTENSITY  RELATIVE  TO  OROUNO  WAVE 
Figure  3.12.  Received  inteneity  relative  to  ground  wave. 

of  the  combination  of  sky  wave  and  ground  wave 
at  the  receiving  antenna,  for  various  ratios  of 
incident  sky-wave  to  ground-wave  field  intensity. 
It  may  be  shown  that  when  the  ratio  of  sky-wave 
intensity  to  ground-wave  intensity  exceeds  10, 
the  resultant  field-intensity  distribution  is  essenti¬ 
ally  the  Rayleigh  distribution  given  in  figure  3.11 
above.  As  the  ratio  of  sky-wave  to  ground-wave 
intensity  decreases  to  0.1,  however,  the  values  of 
received  field  intensities  converge  to  narrower 
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Figure  3.13.  Effect  of  simultaneous  ground-wave  and  sky-wave  reception. 


tioDS  of  these  components  have  been  devised,  of 
which  the  following,  in  use  at  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  is  topical. 

A  communications-type  receiver,  fed  by  a 
calibrated  antenna,  is  usm,  and  the  avc  voltage  is 
supplied  to  an  attenuator  and  vacuum-tube  bridge 
circuit,  as  shown  in  figure  3.14.  Two  resistance 
arms  of  this  bridge  and  the  balance  galvanometer 
are  contained  in  a  commercial  galvanometer-t^pe 
recording  ^tentiometer  which  operates  to  adjust 
the  slide  wire  for  balance.  The  voltage  across  the 
slide  wire  is  about  1.2  v  for  this  guvanometer- 
type  recorder. 

For  this  type  circuit  it  was  found  that  if^slog 
E,  where  Rf  is  the  plate  resistance  of  the  tube  in 
the  bridge  circuit  whose  grid  is  supplied  from  the 
avc  voltage,  and  E  is  the  voltage  input  to  the 
receiver. 

By  adjustment  of  the  attenuator,  the  recorder 
can  be  set  to  operate  on  very  weak  signals  or  strong 
local  signals,  and  the  scale  can  be  expanded  where 
desired.  Where  average  values  of  intensity  are  of 
interest,  a  circuit  with  a  long  time  constant  (48 
sec  or  longer)  is  used  to  average  out  the  fluctuations 
and  allow  easier  scaling  of  the  records.  In  the 
galvanometer-type  recorder,  the  galvanometer 
itself  is  also  damped  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a 
suitable  time  constant. 

Figure  3.14  shows  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
galvanometer-type  field-intensity  recorder.  Two 
voltage  r^ulator  tubes  are  used  in  the  bridge- 
plate  supply  to  obtain  constancy  of  plate  voltage 
under  variations  in  line  conditions.  It  has  been 
found  most  desirable  and  practical  to  use  crystal 
control  of  the  receiver  oscillator  to  prevent  changes 
in  the  frequency  of  the  receiver  with  consequent 
chai^ges  in  calibration  of  the  recorder,  to  include 
a-c  line-voltage  controls,  and  to  install  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  building  in  which  the  temperature  is 
thermostatically  controlled. 

c.  Printing-Type  Recording  Potentiometer 

A  printing-type  recording  potentiometer  which 
operates  on  a  ^ed  time  cycle  at  15-sec  intervals  is 
also  being  used  to  obtain  field-intensity  recordings. 
This  unit,  which  was  originally  designed  for  use  in 
recording  d-c  thermocouple  voltages,  has  two 
separate  input  terminals,  which  may  be  connected 
in  parallel  for  field  intensity  recordings.  A 
standard  cell  is  incorporated  in  the  instrument, 
which  gives  compensation  for  bridge  current,  and 
the  inst^ment  itself  records  d-c  voltages  from  0  to 
5  mv  wth  an  accuracy  of  0.5  percent,  in  spite  of 
line  voltage  variations  from  1(X)  to  130  and  fre¬ 
quency  changes  of  from  50  to  70  cycles. 

The  d-c  potential  applied  to  the  bridge  is 
changed  to  alternating  current  through  a  vibrator 
unit,  amplified  and  applied  to  one  winding  of  a 
two-phase  driving  motor.  The  other  winding  is 
supplied  with  current  at  line  frequency.  When 


current  flows  in  both  windings  the  motor  operates 
and  drives  the  recording  arm  toward  the  position 
of  balance. 

To  provide  a  long  time  constant,  the  unit  is 
connected  through  a  suitable  attenuator  to  the 
output  of  the  ramo  receiver.  By  suitably  propor¬ 
tioning  the  resistances  and  capacitances  usable 
time  constants  of  the  order  of  60  to  90  sec  may  be 
obtain^  and  give  considerable  smoothing  of  the 
actual  impress^  voltages. 

d.  Calibration  of  Equipment 

Calibration  of  the  field-intensity  recording 
equipment  may  be  divided  into  two  phases,  (1) 
calibration  of  the  recorder  scale  in  terms  of  the 
microvolts  applied  by  a  signal  generator  to  the 
receiver  input,  and  (2)  over-all  calibration  of  the 
receiving  antenna  and  recorder  to  indicate  absolute 
values  of  received  fields. 

In  the  case  of  vertical-incidence  field-intensity 
measurements  the  angle  of  arrival  remains  es¬ 
sentially  constant,  the  pattern  of  the  receiving 
antenna  (including  the  effect  of  ground  reflection) 
can  be  calculated.  For  oblique-incidence  work, 
some  assumptions  have  to  be  made  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  downcoming  sky-wave  field  to 
the  field  at  the  receiving  antenna,  and  the  effective 
length  of  the  receiving  antenna  must  be  calculated 
or  measured.  The  recorder  then  measures  the 
field  intensity  at  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
receiving  antenna,  and  further  deductions  as  to 
the  character  of  the  sky-wave  field  involve  con¬ 
siderations  of  polarization  and  records  of  sky-wave 
propagation. 

One  method  of  calibrating  antennas  for  oblique- 
angle  field  intensity  recordings  consists  of  compar¬ 
ing  records  made  by  the  recorder  with  records 
made  by  a  standard  field-intensity  recording 
meter.  Such  a  meter  may  consist  essentially  of  a 
field-intensity  recorder  located  at  ground  elevation 
over  a  ground  mat  extending  several  himdred  feet 
radially  from  the  recorder,  and  using  either  (1) 
a  short  vertical  antenna  over  ground  mat,  or 
(2)  a  loop  antenna.  This  installation  is  used  as  a 
secondary  standard,  by  calibrating  directly  the 
vertical  antenna  and  loop,  using  a  target  trans¬ 
mitter  at  ground  level  and  a  loop-tjrpe  field- 
intensity  measuring  set. 

3.5.  Measurement  of  Ionospheric 
Absorption 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  measuring  the 
absorption  or  reflection  coefficient  of  the  iono¬ 
sphere  at  vertical  incidence,  (1)  the  pulse  ampli¬ 
tude  method,  and  (2)  the  CW  recording  method. 

The  basic  equipment  used  in  the  pulse  method 
is  similar  to  that  used  for  manual  ionosphere 
height  measurement,  except  that  a  calibrated 
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attenuator  ia  jprovided  in  the  receiver,  and  a 
reference  amplitude  mark  on  the  screen  of  the 
oscilloscope.  The  principle  of  operation  is  to 
measure  the  relative  am^tude  of  each  arriving 
8ky>wave  echo  in  terms  of  the  attenuation,  a, 
necessary  to  bring  its  amplitude  up  to  the  reference 
mark  on  the  scope.  Suppose,  at  a  given  frequency, 
the  field  intensity  of  the  firat  sky-wave  echo,  in 
the  absence  of  ionospheric  absorption,  is  enough  to 
produce  a  deflection  K/A  on  the  scope,  where  A 
IS  the  height  of  reflection  and  K  is  the  over-all 
equipment  constant.  Let  A  be  the  value  of 
attenuation  (taken  as  a  fraction  less  than  unity) 
necessary  to  bring  this  unabsprbed  echo  to  the 
reference  mark  on  the  scope.  If,  at  the  time  when 
absorption  measurements  are  desired,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  coefficient  of  the  ionosphere  is  p,  and  that  of 
the  CTOund  pt,  the  amplitude  of  the  first  reflection 
will  be  Kft/A,  uiat  of  the  second  £p*po/2A,  that  of  the 
nth,  Kp*po*~^/nA.  Let  Ai,  A2,  A^,,  etc.,  be  the  atten¬ 
uations  necessary  to  bring  the  various  echoes  to 
the  reference  mark.  Then,  from  each  successive 
pair  of  echoes,  we  can  determine  p  by  the  relation 

n  n 

^  A,  (n— l)pB 

since 

- 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ground-reflection 
coefficient  po  is  generally  nearly  a  constant  with 
time  at  any  frequency;  it  caimot  be  determined 
by  using  the  attenuator  readings,  but  will  need  to 
be  determined  by  other  means. 

In  particular  for  the  first  and  second  echoes; 


and  the  attenuation  corresponding  to  the  un¬ 
absorbed  echo  is 

A  A  2-4,* 

For  the  imabsorbed  e«;ho,  usually  taken  as  a 
ni^t  echo,  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  attenua¬ 
tor  setting  Ao,  which  will  bring  the  first  unabsorbed 
echo  to  the  same  reference  mark  previously  used. 
Then 

AiiK  AiKp,  etc. 

~A - A - 

Thus  we  can  calibrate  the  equipment  in  terms  of 
At  for  each  frequency ;  in  making  the  measurement, 
then,  we  can  deal,  u  we  wish,  only  with  the  first 
reflection,  and  obtain,  therefore,  for  eaidi  fre- 
quemy: 


Unfortunately  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
any  of  the  values  of  Ao  or  A,,  because  all  sky-wave 
pulse  echoes  fade  severely,  continuously  and  ran¬ 
domly.  In  order  that  measurements  of  p  should 
have  practical  value,  the  A’s  should  be  recorded 
continuously  for  a  period  long  enough  to  insure 
obtaining  a  median  value,  free  from  abnormalities 
or  focusing  effects.  Thus  far  there  is  in  use  no 
practicable  form  of  continuous  A-recorder  for 
pulses. 

In  practice,  two  systems  of  observing  are  used. 
In  one,  the  observer  adjusts  the  pulse  amplitude 
a  dozen  or  so  times  at  perfectly  reg^ular  intervak, 
and  averages  the  results,  for  each  mode  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  thereby  obtaining  an  approximation  to  a 
random  sampling  of  the  fading  pattern.  In  the 
second,  the  observer  obtains  median  values  of 
Ao  or  An,  by  estimation,  for  a  larger  number  of 
frequencies,  plots  them,  and  then  fits  a  curve  to 
the  plot.  The  pulse  technique  is  more  involved 
than  the  CW  technique  described  below,  but  by 
its  use  it  is  possible  to  separate  out,  identify,  and 
analyze  separate  modes.  Since  the  ordinarv  and 
extr^rdinary  waves  are  oppositely  polarized,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  one  and  exclude  the  other  by 
the  use  of  crossed  dipoles  in  a  properly  phased 
circuit. 

The  CW  recording  method  of  measuring  iono¬ 
spheric  absorption  has  the  advantage  of  continu¬ 
ous  recording,  thereby  obtaining  rdiable  median 
values,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
able  to  separate  the  modes  of  reflection.  This 
method  involves  the  use  of  continuous  automatic 
field-intensity  recorders,  operating  from  half-wave 
horizontal  dipole  antennas,  a  quarter-wave  high, 
and  broadside  to  the  CW  transmitters,  which  are 
located  a  number  of  miles  away  in  order  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  ground  wave,  and  which  also  operate  on 
half-wave  horizontal  antennas  a  quarter-wave 
high.  The  maximum  radiation  and  the  greatest 
pick-up  factors  of  these  antennas  are  for  vertical 
sly-wave  prop^ation.  The  field  intensity  re¬ 
ceived  at  any  given  time  is  that  of  a  combination' 
of  different  modes  and  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
waves,  all  fading  randomly  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Approximately,  the  resultant  median  field 
intensity  is  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  median  values  of  all  of  its  com¬ 
ponents.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  differential 
absorption  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves, 
and  using  the  root-sum-square  rule,  the  field  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  ordinary  wave,  first  echo,  can  be 
deduced  from  the  records. 

It  is  possible  to  interpret  the  measured  median 
field  intensity  in  terms  of  the  reflection  coefficient 
Pi  for  the  oroinary  wave.  It  is  necessary  to  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  differences  in  A'  for  various  frequen- 
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ciea  and  times  of  day,  using  the  regular  h'J  sweeps 
for  this  purpose. 

Figures  3.15  to  3.18  show  sample  vertical-inci¬ 
dence  field-intensity  recordings  using  emissions 


from  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  radio  transmitting  station 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  received 
at  the  Bureau’s  Sterling,  Va.,  radio  propagation 
laboratory. 


FiauBE  3.15.  Typical  eerlieal-incidence  field-intenaity  recording  on  t061.t  ke. 
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Fiodbe  3.17.  Typical  aertieal-ineidence  field-inlentiltj  recording  on  5892.0  kc.. 
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Fiodbe  3.18.  Typical  vertical-incidence  field-inlentily  recording  on  6985.8  kc. 


3.6.  Meosuxement  ol  Sky>Wave  Angles 
of  Arrival 

In  designing  an  antenna  for  the  reception  of 
radio  sky  waves,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  angle 
above  the  horizontal  at  which  the  principal  amount 
of  ener^  arrives.  This  ande  is  referr^  to  os  the 
ve^caTande  of  arrival.  In  desi^ng  a  trans- 
mittiiw  antenna  it  is  eouallv  desirame  to  Imow  the 
most  favorable  ando  lor  the  particular  path  and 
irequen<7.  Althoudr  Hie  vertical  angle  of  arrival 


can  be  calculated  approximately  from  a  knowledge 
of  ionospheric  conditions  along  the  path  these 
conditions  are  frequently  too  complex  for  easy 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  make  direct  measurements  wherever  possible 
There  are  three  principal  methods  of  measuring 
the  vertical  angle  of  arrival;  (1)  the  phase  meas¬ 
urement  method,  (2)  use  of  a  “musa”  or  multi¬ 
unit  steerable  antenna  ^stem,  and  (3)  the  use  of 
two  antennas  having  different  radiation  patterns 
in  the  vertical  plane. 
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Because  of  its  relative  simplicity  the  phase 
meuurement  method  is  the  one  most  often  used. 
This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  radio 
wave  from  a  given  direction  arrives  at  two  re¬ 
ceiving  antennas  separated  by  a  known  distance 
the  phase  angle  ^  between  the  induced  voltages  is 

cos  9  cos  (3.1) 

where 

cf=  spacing  in  meters  between  the  two 
panUlel  antennas 

X= wavelengths  in  meters  of  the  radio  wave 
9= vertical  ai^le,  measured  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal,  of  the  downcoming  wave 
^=beaiin^  angle,  measured  from  a  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  two  anten¬ 
nas. 

In  practice  the  antennas  are  so  oriented  in  the 
horizontal  plane  that  ^=0  for  the  condition  of 
propagation  along  the  great  circle.  Although 
propagation  is  normally  by  the  great-circle  path, 
with  minor  deviations,  it  is  known  that  large  devi¬ 
ations  are  sometimes  encountered.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  eliminate  this  possibility  of  error 
)m  the  results  it  is  desirable  to  take  bearing 
with  a  good  direction  finder  at  the  same  time  the 
vertical  angle  is  being  measured.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  accunu^  of  the  phase-measurement 
method  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  If  mea¬ 
surements  are  Deing  made  on  a  single  downcoming 
wave  firont,  the  accura^  will  depend  largely  on 
how  well  the  phase  (  finerence  between  roe  two 
antennas  can  be  determined.  If  multipath  trans- 
mimon  is  tAking  place,  nothing  better  than  a 
w«ih^  mean  figuiro  for  the  an^e  of  arrival  can 
be  expected.  In  such  cases  the  principal  pu^ose 
of  the  observation  is  however,  achieved,  i.  e.. 


Fiovbb  3.19.  Shipment  for  meamring  Ihe  vertical  angle  of 
arrival  by  the  phaee-meaeurement  method. 


the  determination  of  the  conditions  under  which 
antenn^  operate,  since  any  antenna  system  of 
dimensions  comparable  to  those  used  in  the  tests 
would  work  with  such  a  resultant  wave.  From 
3.1  it  can  be  seen  that  the  resolution  for  small 
values  of  9  is  poor  and  that  for  an  antenna  spacing 
greater  than  half  a  wavelength  the  equation  yields 
a  multiple  solution  for  9.  These  ambiguities  can 
be  resolved  by  using  several  antenna  spacing 
and  noting  the  value  for  9,  which  repeats  in  ml 
cases.  Having  determined  appro.Yimately  the 
angle  or  range  of  angl^  involved  for  a  particular 
path,  an  antenna  spacing  can  be  chosen  that  gives 
a  maximum  resolution. 

Figure  3.19  is  a  simplified  block  diagram  show¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  components 
of  an  equipment  for  measuring  the  vertical  angle 
of  arrival  by  the  phase  measurement  method. 

The  essential  features  of  such  a  system  are  a 
pair  of  parallel  antennas  spaced  a  known  distance 
along  the  great-circle  path  to  the  transmitter,  a 
means  of  ampliMng  the  radio-frequency  voltages 
picked  up  by  roe  antennas  so  that  they  can  be 
observed  on  a  cathode-ray  oscilloscope  or  other 
suitable  instrument.  In  practice,  a  pair  of  identi¬ 
cal  radio  receivers,  provided  with  a  common 
heterodyne  oscillator,  is  used.  The  difference 
frequency  is  then  amplified  and  applied  to  a 
cal^ode-ray  oscilloscope  or  a  phase-meter  circuit 
as  indicated  in  figure  3.19.  If  the  output  volta^ 
from  the  receivers  are  applied  to  roe  opposite 
plates  of  a  cathode-ray  oscilloscope  the  phase 
angle  can  be  determined  from  an  analysis  of  the 
elliptical  pattern  appearing  on  the  screen.  A 
reconling  phase  meter  calibrated  in  terms  of 
vertical  angle  of  arrival  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
^stem  to  provide  a  continuous  record  of  the 
vertical  angle. 

The  musa  System  for  measuring  the  vertical 
angle  consists  of  an  antenna  array  having  a  very 
sharp  lobe  which  can  be  steered  up  and  down  in  the 
vertical  plane.  The  vertical  angle  is  determincKl 
by  the  praition  of  the  lobe  at  which  the  maximum 
voltage  is  received.  An  advantage  of  this  intern 
is  that,  if  the  lobe  is  su£5ciently  narrow,  the  various 
angles  at  which  appreciable  amounts  of  energy  are 
amving  can  be  determined.  It  can  also  be  made 
fully  automatic  and  provide  a  printed  record. 
This  ^tem  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  an 
antenna  array  of  formidable  dimensions  for  opera¬ 
tion  on  frequencies  used  in  ionospheric  propaga¬ 
tion. 

The  third  system  mentioned  makes  use  of  two 
antennas  having  different  radiation  patterns  in 
the  vertical  plsme.  The  difference  between  the 
volt^es  induced  in  the  antennas  by  the  downcom¬ 
ing  wa'^e  will  then  be  a  function  of  the  vertical 
angle  of  arrival.  The  antennas  may  be  either  a 
air  of  identical  antennas  spaced  at  different 
eights  above  the  ground  or  one  can  be  a  hori¬ 
zontal  antenna  and  the  other  a  vertical  antenna. 
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FiouaB  3.20.  Shipment  for  meaturi^  ike  periical  anple  of 
arrived  bi(  uve  of  liro  anfeniuu  having  different  radtaiion 
paiiemt  tn  ike  vertical  plane. 


In  either  case  the  relative  gain  as  a  function  of 
the  vertical  angle  must  be  known.  Like  the  phase 
measurement  method,  this  system,  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  multipath  transmission,  yields  only  a 
weighted  mean  value  for  the  an^le  of  arrival.  If 
the  approximate  range  of  vertical  angles  to  be 
encountered  can  be  determined,  a  combination  of 
patterns  can  be  chosen  which  provides  a  maximum 
resolution.  Figure  3.20  shows  the  arrangement 
of  equipment  for  making  measurements  according 
to  this  system. 


irregular  quick  weak  fades,  usually  signifying 
normal  conditions.  In  the  latter  group  (regular 
quick  weak  fades)  the  simals  are  subdividea  into 
either  light  RQW’s  or  neavy  RQW’s;  a  great 
number  of  RpW’s  sometimes  signifying  the  ir- 
regv^  conditions  precedii^  an  ionospheric  storm. 

Tlie  received  field  intensities  are  noted  and  com- 
I^red  to  values  on  normal  days.  The  bearings 
are  further  classified  into  normal,  no  observed 
bearing  (N.  O.  B.)  or  not  able  to  receive  (N.A.R.) 

Figure  3.21  shows  values  plotted  for  a  typical 
station  on  a  normal  day  (a)  and  a  disturbed 
pieriod  (b). 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  bearing  data  are 
observations  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  norizontal 
component  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  field.  Read¬ 
ings  are  taken  on  a  mi^etograph  giving  relative 
values  of  field  strength.  The  readings  are  taken 
over  the  most  active  three-hour  period  in  the 
preceding  24-hr  period  and  classified  into  a  dis¬ 
turbance  factor  similar  to  the  geomagnetic  K 
activity  figures. 

By  the  use  of  the  above  techniques,  it  is  often 
p<^ible  to  recognize  ionosphere  storms  in  their 
initial  phases  and  to  issue  wamii^  of  impendi 
dkturbance  on  various  transmission  paths. 

3.8  The  Measurement  of  Radio  Noise 


3.7.  Measurement  ol  Ionospheric 
Disturbances 

A  method  of  detecting  the  occurrence  and 
estimating  the  severity  of  ionosphere  storms  t^t 
luKB  proven  quite  useful  has  been  developed  during 
the  past  few  years  by  use  of  measurements  on 
radio  direction-finding  and  associated  ionosphere 
equipments.  This  h^  been  done  by  regularly 
observing  the  bearings  and  ’’beari^  swings”  of  a 
selected  group  of  radio  transmitting  stations, 
whose  transmission  paths  pass  through  or  tangent 
to  the  north  aurond  zone. 

For  this  purpose  a  number  of  European  trans¬ 
mitting  stations  operating  at  frequencies  between 
9  to  21  Me  are  regularfy  monitored  with  radio 
direction-finding  set,  consisting  primarily  of  a 
four-unit  antenna  array,  a  goniometer,  a  receiver, 
and  a  visual  bearing  indicator.  The  direction 
finder  is  operated  in  the  usual  manner;  the  im¬ 
portant  characteristic  of  the  direction  finder  is 
that  it  gives  an  instanteneous  bearing  indication, 
so  that  rapid  bearing  shifts  and  swmgs  can  be 
noted. 

Bearii^  deviations,  fading  characteristics,  and 
received  field  intensities  are  measured  i.nd  an 
hourly  record  is  plotted  for  each  of  the  monitored 
stations  whi<h  shows  changes  of  bearing,  or  a 
paiod  of  unusual  beuing  fluctuations.  Fading 
characteristics  are  divided  into  one  of  two  groups. 
IQW’s  and  RQW’s.  The  former  is  the  non^ 


The  present  state  of  development  of  vacuum 
tubes  and  amplifier  circuit  technics  is  such  that, 
subject  to  some  limitations  in  bandwidth,  the 
gain  of  an  amplifier  can  be  raised  to  a  very  high 
value.  The  practical  limits  to  the  gain  are  set 
by  the  intensity  of  electrical  intermrence  that 
may  reach  the  input  of  an  anmlifier  from  the  rame 
source  firom  which  the  amplifier  receives  its  signal 
input  power,  and  by  the  intensity  of  radio  noise 
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Fiovaz  3.21.  Compariton  of  bearing*  on  normal  and 
ditiurbed  day*. 
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which  is  genersted  within  the  amplifier.  The 
extcraal  rMio  interference  lends  itself  readily  to 
a  classification  into  man-made  interference  and 
natiual  radio  noise.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  secti<m  to  discuss  the  measurement  of  man¬ 
made  interference.  The  natural  radio  noise,  in 
turn,  may  be  classified  into  several  categories 
according  to  origin.  In  the  frequency  spectrum 
below  approximately  25  Me  the  ramo  noise  is 
predominantly  terrestrial  in  origin  and  is  known 
as  atmosipheric.  Above  that  frequency  the 
atmospheric  noise  is  low  in  intensity  and  it  is 
possible  to  detect  and  measure  radio  noise  coming, 
apparently,  from  interstellar  repons.  This  noise 
is  known  as  cosmic  radio  noise.  At  still  higher 
frequencies,  of  the  order  of  several  hundred 
m^acydes,  it  is  possible,  by  the  use  of  sensitive 
and  highly  directive  radio  receivers  to  detect 
and  measure  the  intenuties  of  radio  noise  generated 
by  Uie  sun.  This  noise  is  known  as  smar  radio 
noise.  The  internal  noise  of  an  amplifier  may, 
in  turn,  be  classified  into  circuit  and  tube  noise. 
The  circuit  noise  is  caused  by  the  molecular 
agitation  of  electrons  in  a  conductor  and  is 
Imown  as  thermal  or  “Johnson”  noise  after  its 
discoverer.  The  tube  noise  is  produced  in  several 
ways.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  due 
to  random  fluctuation  in  emission  of  electrons  by 
the  cathode.  This  noise  is  known  as  “shot 
effect”  (“scHROTBmKT”,  or  “Schottky  Effect,” 
so  named  idter  its  discoverer). 

o.  Atmoqihoiic  Badk)  Noise 

A  vast  amount  of  effort  has  been  expended  on 
attempts  to  measure  atmospheric  radio  noise;  the 
work  nas  been  done  by  many  observers  using 
different  methods,  however,  and  the  results  have 
been  difficult  to  correlate.  There  are  many 
problems  involved  in  the  measurement  of  noise 
mtenrities.  Selection  of  a  suitable  antenna  is  one 
phase  of  the  problem.  Vertical-rod  antennas 
possess  the  advantage  of  uniform  gain  in  idl 
directions  in  azimuth,  as  well  as  structural 
advantages,  but  they  do  not  have  the  same  gain  for 
different  v^ical  angles  of  arrival.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  the  antennas  are  longer  than  a 
hidf  wavelength.  They  also  have  the  limitation 
of  being  sensitive  only  to  the  vertically  polarized 
waves.  Loop  antennas  possess  some  mechanical 
and  electrical  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  a  disadvantage  in  that  they  have  distinct 
directive  patterns. 

The  task  of  actual  measurement  of  noise  is 
miother  phase  of  the  problem.  Noise  is,  by  its 
nature,  a  random  phenomenon  possessing  no  given 
frequency;  it  lands  itself,  however,  to  a  Fourier- 
int^;ral  a^ysb  by  whi<m  it  can  be  resolved  into 
a  disturbance  having  a  general  spectral  distribu¬ 
tion  of  eneigy^^th  varying  intensities  at  various 
frequencies,  lire  int^ration  of  this  intensity 


Fiqube  3.22.  Atmoapheric-noUe  measuring  equipment. 


over  a  given  frequency  band,  say  the  bandwidth 
of  a  receiver,  gives  the  total  power  content  within 
that  frequency  band.  These  considerations  apply 
strictly  only  to  the  fluctuation  type  of  noise;  they 
apply  only  approximately  to  impulse-type  noise. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  decide,  in  measuring  the 
noise  output  of  a  receiver,  whether  to  measure  the 
average  voltage,  the  peak  voltage,  or  the  rms 
voltage.  The  conventional  sinusoidal  relation¬ 
ship  connecting  these  quantities  does  not  hold  for 
the  noise.  Numerous  tests  have  been  made  to 
determine  which  of  these  parameters  might  present 
the  best  correlation  with  the  interference  effect 
which  the  noise  has  on  radio  communication,  but 
there  is  no  general  agreement  at  present.  Either 
the  peak  or  the  average  noise  voltages  can  be 
measured  by  the  use  of  a  diode  rectifier  by  proper 
charging  and  discharging  time  constants. 

There  is  a  system,  now  in  wide  use  geographic¬ 
ally,  for  measuring  required  field  intensity  for  a 
particular  service  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric 
noise.  A  block  diagr^  of  this  system  in  im¬ 
proved  form  is  shown  in  figure  3.22.  It  consists 
of  an  untuned  25-ft  rod  antenna  connected  to  a 
receiver.  A  standard  voltage  generator,  keyed 
to  &  Morse  code  signal,  is  also  connected  to 
the  input  of  the  receiver.  The  output  of  the  volt¬ 
age  generator  is  attenuated  imtil  the  signal  is 
barely  intelligible.  The  intensity  of  ^e  field 
which  would  produce  this  signal  is  then  noted. 
This  is  a  strictly  subjective  test,  in  that  the  equip¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the  operator, 
for  proper  evaluation  of  noise.  This  equipment 
has  been  in  use  for  approximately  three  years  at  a 
number  of  stations  scattered  over  the  world  and 
has  been  used  to  collect  a  substantial  amount 
of  data. 

b.  Cosmic  and  Solar  Radio  Noise 

The  methods  of  measurement  of  cosmic  and 
solar  radio  noise  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  atmospheric  radio  noise,  except  in  the 
selection  of  an  antenna.  A  vertical  rod  antenna, 
because  of  its  “blind  spot”  in  the  zenith,  does  not 
lend  itself  very  well  to  the  measurement  of  cosmic 
r^o  noise  that  comes  from  a  general  overhead 
direction;  a  horizontal  dipole,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  good,  particularly  when  it  is  spaced  one-quarter 
wave-length  above  ground. 
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Most  of  the  measurements  of  cosmic  radio  noise 
publidied  thus  far  have  employed  directive  aiitcp- 
nas.  Chdy  a  moderate  degree  of  directivity  can 
be  obtains  witli  any  reasonable  size  antennas  at 
these  frequencies  (a  few  degrees’  beamwidth  at  a 
few  hundred  megacycles).  A  more  precise  study 
of  this  phenomenon  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
development  of  more  directive  systems. 

One  of  the  problems  that  arises  in  connection 
intii  measurement  of  cosmic  noise  is  the  calibra¬ 
tion  of  equipment  for  sensitivity  and  for  noise 
inherent  in  the  receiving  system.  One  possible 
way  of  doing  it  is  by  substitution  of  a  resistor  equal 
in  its  resistance  vuue  to  the  radiation  resistance 
of  the  dipole.  As  will  be  discussed  in  greater 
detail  lat^  on,  a  resistor  is  a  source  of  noise  power 
proportional  to  its  resistance  value  and  to  its 
temperature.  By  substituting  a  resistor  at  am¬ 
bient  t^perature  one  calibrating  point  will  readily 
be  available.  If  means  are  provided  for  varying 
^e  temperature  of  the  resistor,  without  changing 
its  resistance  value,  a  number  of  noise-calibrat^ 
voltages  can  be  obtained.  Another  method  which 
is  being  used  in  practice  is  to  replace,  for  calibra¬ 
tion  purposes,  the  dipole  by  a  resistor  of  equivalent 
value  of  resistance  and  to  send  known  noise 
current  through  it.  This  noise  current  is  readily 
obtainable  from  a  temperature-limited  diode  and 
the  method  will  be  explained  in  greater  detail 
later  on  in  this  section.  By  the  use  of  this  method 
a  number  of  calibration  points  may  be  secured 
for  the  equipment.  This  method  is  applicable  to 
both  single  dipole  antennas  and  to  parabolic 
reflector  antennas  which  are  used  for  detailed 
exploration  of  the  sky. 

c.  Solar  Radio  Noise 

The  methods  of  measuring  solar  radio  noise 
are  identical  in  principle  to  thore  for  measuring 
cosmic  noise.  Although  parabolic  reflectors  offer 
the  most  promising  means  for  obtaining  the  direc¬ 
tivities  required  for  solar  measurement,  a  number 
of  observers  have  used  successfully  dipole  arrays 
similar  to  those  used  on  low  frequency  radar  equip¬ 
ment  and  evea  yagi  antenna  systems.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  calibratmg  the  e(]|uipment  is  the  same  as 
that  for  calibrating  cosmic  noise  equipment. 

d.  Thermal  Noise 

In  the  1920’s  it  was  discovered  that  an  electrical 
resistance  maintained  at  a  temperature  above  abso¬ 
lute  zero  has  generated  within  it  an  emf  which  has 
equal  components  at  all  frequencies.  This  emf  is 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  absolute 
temp^attire  of  the  resistance,  and  to  the  square 
root  of  its  resistance  value.  Theoretical  consid¬ 
erations  in  fact  predict  such  an  emf  on  the  basis  of 
molecular  motion  within  the  resistor.  The  ex- 

{>re8sion  is  known  as  the  Nyquist  formula  and  is  as 
dllows; 


el=KTB^F, 

tr=the  noise  voltage  in  volts 
^=Boltzmann  constant  1.38X10~”  joules 
per  degree  kelvin 

7’=ab8olute  temperature  in  degrees  Kelvin 
ff=resistance  in  oluns 
AF=  width  frequency  band  over  which  the 
measurements  are  made,  in  cycles  per  second. 

Thus  a  100-ohm  resistor  at  room  temperature 
(300°  K)  will  have  an  open-circuit  voltage,  due  to 
thermal  noise,  of  approximately  0.1  n\  in  a  circuit 
having  a  6-kc  bandwidth. 

Thermal  noise  is  extremely  important,  because 
it  represents  a  theoretical  limit  to  the  sensitivity  of 
receivers.  Although  a  high  signal-to-noise  ratio 
may  be  attained  over  almost  any  path  by  the  use 
of  directional  antennas,  there  is  no  known  method 
of  eliminating  or  reducbig  the  interference  of  the 
thermal  noise  below  the  theoretical  minimum. 

e.  Shot  Noise  and  Other  Sources  of  Noise 

In  addition  to  the  thermal  noise  which  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  electrical  circuits  of  a  receiver  there 
fure  several  other  sources  of  noise  which  are  present 
in  an  amplifier  system.  For  example,  noise  may 
enter  from  outside  because  of  faulty  shielding  or 
filtering,  or  it  may  be  generated  by  poor  contacts 
within  the  receiver  or  by  defective  batteries. 
These  sources  are  here  ignored.  However,  the 
vacuum  tubes  thenaselves  are  at  all  times  a  source 
of  noise.  Tubes  with  oxide-coated  cathodes  hsve 
a  phenomenon  known  as  the  “flicker”  effect 
which  results  from  shifting  active  spots  on  the 
coated  cathode.  The  noise  components  of  this 
effect  are  principally  in  the  audio-frequency  band. 
Vacuum  tubes  may  also  contribute  to  the  noise  by 
ionization  of  residual  gases  in  the  tube.  This  noise 
is  a  function  of  imperfections  in  vacuum  exhaust¬ 
ing  systems  and,  except  for  qualitative  knowledge 
that  it  can  be  reduc^  by  improving  exhausting 
technics,  does  not  lend  itself  to  precise  analysis. 

There  are  two  sources  of  radio  noise  in  a  vacuum 
tube  which  are  more  important  than  the  others. 
One  is  known  as  the  “shot  effect”  and  the  other 
as  “partition  noise.”  Shot  noise  is  radio  noise 
generated  in  the  plate  circuit  of  a  vacuum  tube 
because  of  the  corpuscular  nature  of  electricity. 
'The  intensity  of  snot  noise,  for  a  temperature- 
saturated  diode,  is  given  by 

iw=2c/AF, 

where 

noise  current  in  amperes 
«= charge  of  electron  in  coulombs 
(=1.59X10-‘») 

/=diode  space  current  in  amperes 
AF=  the  width  of  the  band  of  frequency  over 
which  the  noise  is  measured  in  cycles 
per  second. 
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Althou^  this  formula  ia  not  eapedally  sig¬ 
nificant  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  internal 
n<^  of  an  amplifier  circuit,  a  temp«rature-lim- 
ited  diode  is  extremely  useful  as  a  generator  of 
radio  noise  with  an  accurately  known,  uniform 
frequency  spectrum  (limited  by  the  bwd-width 
of  associated  circuits),  and  its  performance  is 
given  by  the  formula.  Random  or  fluctuation 
radio  noise,  ^erated  either  in  the  receiving  sys¬ 
tem  or  outside  of  it,  can  1^  readily  measured  by  a 
substitution  method,  using  such  a  diode  as  a 
stimdard  noise  generator. 

Shot  effect  is  also  present  in  an  amplifier  triode 
or  pentode,  but  these  operate  under  space-charge 
conditions.  The  effect  of  the  space  charge  is  to 
reduce  ^eatly  the  noise  due  to  shot  effect.  The 
mechanffim  by  which  it  effects  this  reduction  is 
fairly  well  imderstood,  but  does  not  lend  itself 
to  a  simple  mathematical  analysis.  The  space 
charge,  in  effect,  acts  as  a  cushion,  reducing  ran¬ 
dom  fluctuations  in  the  emission  of  electrons  by 
turning  back  to  the  cathode  a  greater  number  of 
electrons  when  emission  is  at  peak,  and  vice  versa. 
Comparative  magnitudes  of  the  noise  currents  of 
a  temperature -limited  diode  and  of  a  good 
space-saturated  triode  may  bei  of  the  order  of 
0.0044  Ata  for  the  former  and  0.0014  /la  for  the 
latter,  both  values  being  computed  for  a  band¬ 
width  of  6,000  cycles. 

Partition  noise  is  a  property  peculiar  to  multi¬ 
grid  tubes,  where  the  cathode  current  is  the  sum 
of  plate  and  screen  currents  and  where  the  output 
is  taken  only  from  the  plate. 

There  is  no  simple  direct  way  to  compute  the 
noise  due  to  this  source;  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
important,  exceeding,  in  a  space-chaiged  tube,  the 
shot  effect  in  magnitude.  It  effectively  bars  the 
use  of  a  pentode  tube  in  the  low-level  stages  of 
sensitive  amplifiers,  in  which  a  low  noise  figure  is 
the  most  important  criterion. 

f.  Noise  Figures 

For  a  number  of  years  the  science  of  radio  engi¬ 
neering  has  been  faced  with  a  problem  of  devising 
a  system  of  rating  a  receiver  or  an  amplifier  on  its 
merits  from  the  standpoint  of  low  noise.  The 
problem  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  the  useful  voltage  output  of  a  generator 
(the  generator,  imder  operating  conditions,  would 
M  an  antenna  and  the  useful  voltage,  the  desired 
fflgnal  voltage)  there  is  always  present  in  the  output 
oTa  generator  a  certain  noise  voltage.  In  case  of 
an  antenna  this  voltage  would  include  thermal 
reristor  noise  voltage,  and  atmospheric  and  cosmic 
noise  voltages;  in  case  of  a  standard  volti^e  gener¬ 
ator  this  voltage  would  include  only  the  thermal 
resistor  noise  voltage.  Because  the  atmospheric 
and  cosmic  noise  volti^es  are  subject  to  fluctua¬ 
tion  with  time,  location  and  construction  and 
orientation  of  antenna,  they  do  not  offer  a  satis- 
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factory  standard  for  rating  a  receiver  or  an  ampli¬ 
fier;  however,  thermal  noise,  presenting  a  readily 
computed  voltage  offers  a  satisfactory  standard 
against  which  the  noise  introduced  by  a  receiver 
or  an  amplifier  can  be  rated.  Based  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  a  system  of  rating  a  receiver  in  terms  of 
“noise  figure”  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 
According  to  this  method  the  noise  figure  of  a 
receiver  is  a  quotient  of  the  ratio  of  available 
useful  (signal)  power  output  to  the  available 
thermal  noise  power  output  of  the  voltage  gener¬ 
ator  divided  by  the  ratio  of  available  useful 
(signal)  power  output  of  receiver  to  the  total 
available  noise  output  of  the  receiver.  Because 
the  receiver  will  contribute  noise  of  its  own  the 
second  ratio  will  have  a  smaller  value  and  the 
noise  figure  of  a  real  receiver  will  always  be 
greater  than  unity.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  ratio 
of  useful  voltage  to  the  thermal  noise  voltage 
output  depends  on  the  load  as  well  as  the  useful 
(signal)  voltage  emf  and  internal  resistance  of  the 
voltage  generator.  For  this  reason  a  concept 
of  available  power  is  introduced.  The  available 
useful  (signal)  power  of  the  generator  is  defined 
as  the  maximum  which  it  can  deliver.  This  maxi¬ 
mum  would  be  obtained  under  matched  load  con¬ 
ditions,  when  the  load  resistance  would  be  equal 
to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  generator.  If  Rg 
is  the  internal  resistance  of  the  generator  and 
is  its  useful  (signal)  emf,  the  available  useful  power 
is  equal  to  e|/4i?o.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
the  available  thermal  noise  power  of  the  generator 
is  defined  as  er/42?o,  where  er  is  the  thermal  noise 
voltage  of  the  generator.  As  ^t—^K.TBo  AF, 
then  the  available  thermal  noise  output  power 
of  a  generator  is  equal  to  KTAF. 

If  the  bandwidth  of  the  receiver  is  known  it  is 
possible  to  measure  its  noise  figure  by  the  use  of  a 
standard  single-frequency  voltage  generator.  How¬ 
ever,  because  the  bandwidth  of  the  receiver  is  not 
always  known  very  accurately  and  also  because 
the  bandwidth  between  the  half-power  gain  points 
is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  the  bandwidth  for 
noise  comparison  purposes,  it  has  been  found  very 
useful  to  employ  the  shot  effect  of  a  temperature- 
limited  diode  for  measuring  the  noise  figures  of 
receivers  and  amplifiers.  The  noise  generator 
employing  such  a  diode  has  uniform  frequency 
distribution  of  noise  power  just  as  the  thermal 
noise  power  of  a  resistor.  Therefore  no  correction 
for  bandwidth  is  necessary. 

Figure  3.23  illustrates  the  conventional  circuit 
connections  for  the  use  of  diode  noise  generator  in 
measuring  the  noise  figure  of  a  receiver.  Resistor 
Rg  represents  and  must  equal  the  internal  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  voltage  generator  (antenna,  in  case  of 
a  receiver)  from  which  the  receiver  or  amplifier 
normally  receives  its  input.  The  procedure  for 
measuring  the  noise  figure  is  as  follows:  with 
noise  diode  current  equal  to  zero,  the  output  of 
the  receiver  Eo,  which  will  be  amplified  themud 
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noise  input  to  the  receiver  plus  internal  circvdt 
and  tUM  noise  is  measured  and  recorded.  The 
filament  power  of  the  noise  diode  is  then  adjusted 
until  the  diode  space  current  I  is  such  that  the 
output  power  of  the  receiver  is  doubled.  The 
additional  power  output  is  the  amplified  noise 
diode  output  which,  in  this  test,  is  the  useful 
power  output.  _  Under  these  conditions  the  useful 
power  output  is  equal  to  the  noise  power  output 
and  their  ratio  is  ^ual  to  unity. 

The  available  us^l  power  of  the  diode  noise 
(Iterator  is  equal  to  where  €»  is  the  open- 

circuit  shot-noise  voltage  develop^  across  Ba 
owing  to  shot  noise  current  generate  in  the  diode, 
iir- 

=2e/Z2SAF. 

Available  useful  power  input  (^ot  noise)  is 

The  ratio  of  available  useful  (shot-noise)  power 
input  to  available  thermal  noise  power  input  is 

o.ssXSoAF’  a.btiBo 

Ktaf  ST"' 

As  the  noise  figure,  NF,  is  the  quotient  of  the 
above  quantity  divided  by  the  ratio  of  available 
useful  (shot-noise)  power  output  of  the  receiver 
to  the  available  noise  power  output  of  the  receiver, 
and,  as  the  latter  ratio  was  made  unity  during 
measurement,  the  noise  figure  is  equal  to 


NF- 


0.5eIBa 
KT  ' 


Substituting  the  values  previously  given  for  e  and 
£  and  288**  E  for  T, 

NF=20lBa, 


where  /  is  in  amperes  and  .So  is  in  ohms.  In  a 
special,  but  not  uncommon  case  where  Bo  is  equal 
to  so  ohms,  the  noise  figure  is  given  directly  by 
the  current  /  in  milliamperes. 
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CHAPTER  4 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  IONOSPHERE 


1.  Description,  of  the  Atmosphere 

a.  General  Nature  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere 

The  general  properties  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
earth’s  surface  are  well  known.  The  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  molecules  of  nitrogen,  about  80 
percent,  and  oxygen,  about  20  percent  with  a 
minor  admixture  of  other  gases  including  helium, 
there  being,  at  the  earth’s  surface,  about  2.6X  10“® 
molecules  per  cubic  meter  in  all;  these  molecules 
are  in  a  state  of  thermal  agitation  travelii^  with 
random  velocities  of  about  400  m/sec  and  colliding 
with  each  other  at  the  rate  of  about  4X10* 
collisions  per  molecule  per  second.  As  we  go  to 
greater  heights,  the  pressure  decreases  and  with 
it  the  molecular  density  and  coUisional  frequency. 

The  relationship  between  density  and  height  is 
given  by 

h 

p=A)<~h,  (4.1) 

Po  being  the  density  at  ground  level,  c,  the  base 
of  the  system  of  natural  logarithms,  4,  the  height, 
and  H,  the  “scale-height”,  equal  approximately 
to  7.7  km  close  to  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus  for 
an  increase  in  height  of  7.7  km,  the  density  de¬ 
creases  about  63  percent  to  1/2.718  of  what  it 
was  at  the  lower  level.  The  scale  height  is  given 
by  H=kTlmg  (k  is  the  gas  constant;  T  the  abso¬ 
lute  temperature,  m  the  molecular  mass  of  the 
gas;  and  g  the  gravitational  constant).  The 
greater  the  value  for  scale  height  the  more  slowly 
the  density  changes  with  height.  Factors  of  im¬ 
portance  in  increasing  the  scale  height  are  in¬ 
creases  in  temperature  and  decreases  in  the  molec¬ 
ular  weight.  'Thus  if  the  temperature  were  273°  C 
(=546°  absolute)  instead  of  0°  C  (=273°  abso¬ 
lute),  the  scale  height  would  be  increased  to  15.4 
km.  Similarly,  if  all  the  diatomic  molecules  of 
oxygen  and  mtrogen  were  changed  to  monatomic 
molecules,  the  sc^e  height  would  be  increased  to 
15.4  km.  With  these  basic  facts  in  mind  the 
observational  facts  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
examined. 

b.  Variation  of  Temperotuie  and  Density  With 

Height 

As  we  proceed  upward  from  the  earth’s  surface 
the  temperature  and  density  of  the  atmosphere 
decrease.  The  decrease  in  temperature  is  approxi¬ 
mately  such  that  if  a  mass  of  air  is  moved  upward 
it  cools  by  expansion  to  the  temperature  which 
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revails  at  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised  (adia- 
atic  expansion).  Owing  to  this  condition,  local¬ 
ized  heating  of  air  masses  will  cause  them  to  move 
upward  so  that  complete  mixing  of  the  air  is 
possible.  This  condition  extends  to  a  height  of 
about  10  km.  The  region  through  which  it  pre¬ 
vails  is  known  as  the  troposphere.  Its  upper 
limit  is  called  the  tropopause. 

Above  the  tropiopause  the  temperature  is  about 
—55°  C  (218°  absolute)  and  reLr’ains  essentially 
the  same  at  all  heights  up  to  about  30  km  above 
the  earth’s  surface.  As  a  mass  of  air  cools  when 
expanded,  any  upward  motion  of  air  masses  in  the 
stratosphere  is  impossible.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  various  gases  of  the  atmosphere  would 
be  in  diffusion  equilibrium,  that  is,  each  would  be 
distributed  according  to  its  own  partial  pressure 
and  scale  height.  The  formula  for  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  composition  would  then  be 

o<i=A),i«"'‘'"‘+Po,2e~*'®*+Po,3e“'‘'®‘  •  .  •  »  (4.2) 

where  the  additional  subscripts  a,  1,  2,  3  .  .  . 
refer  to  the  molecules  of  all  gases,  and  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  the  individual  gases  present,  respectively. 
As  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  weighs  one-sixteenth 
as  much  as  a  molecule  of  oxygen,  the  scale  height 
for  hydrogen  will  be  16  times  as  great  as  for 
oxygen,  or  about  100  km.  This  means  that  at  a 
height  of  100  km  the  number  of  molecules  of 
hydrogen  per  milliliter  will  be  1/2.73  of  what  it 
was  at  ground  level,  and  the  number  of  oxygen 
molecules  would  be  1/10,000,000  of  the  ground- 
level  value.  Thus  gases  which  are  negligible  at 
the  ground  might  be  the  dominant  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere  at  great  heights. 

This  was  the  conception  of  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere  which  persisted  until  recent  years.  Obser¬ 
vations  of  meteors,  refraction  of  sound  waves, 
sounding  balloon  measurements,  and  of  late, 
measurements  made  by  rocket-borne  instruments 
indicate  that  the  temperature  above  30  km  in¬ 
creases  with  height,  reaching  a  temperature  around 
80°  C  (353°  absolute)  at  alMut  60  km,  after  which 
it  decreases  again  to  stratospheric  or  substrato- 
^heric  temperatures  at  slightly  above  80  km. 
This  condition — a  decrease  of  temperature  with 
altitude — is  favorable  to  the  presence  of  ascending 
air  cunents,  so  that  vigorous  mixing  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  gases  is  likely.  It  is  probable  that  at  this 
height  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  nearly 
the  same  as  at  sea  level.  Above  80  km  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  thought  to  rise  again,  but  any  state¬ 
ments  about  temperature  and  composition  in  this 
region  and  above  are  largely  conjectural.  This 
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renon  above  the  stratosphere  is  called  the  iono¬ 
sphere.  From  such  information  as  is  available 
regarding  temperature,  density,  and  composition 
of  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  velocity,  mean  free 
path,  colhsional  frequency,  and  other  parameters 
m^  he  calculated.  As  aU  of  the  variables  are  not 
dennitely  established,  the  calculated  values  are 
different  and  dependent  on  the  assumptions  which 
are  made.  Various  hypothetical  distributions  of 
the  several  quantities  are  shown  in  table  4.1,  to¬ 
other  with  the  assumptions  on  which  they  are 
based.  As  new  evidence  becomes  available  from 
future  observation,  an  estimate  can  be  made  as  to 
which  assumption  most  closely  approximates  the 
physical  facts.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  up¬ 
per  atmosphere  is  lar^ly  the  result  of  the  various 
physical  and  chemictu  actions  of  ultraviolet  light 
from  the  sim.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
ability  of  ultraviolet  radiation  (1)  to  break  down 
the  oxygen  molecule  into  two  imattached  atoms 
and  (2)  to  separate  an  electron  from  an  atom 
whether  it  is  attached  to  another  atom  or  not. 
The  process  of  ion  production — the  separation  of 
an  electron  from  a  molecule  or  atom— is  the  one 
which  most  closely  concerns  the  propagation  of 
radio  waves,  although  the  other  facts  are  im¬ 
portant  too. 


Tabus  4.1. — Properties  of  the  atmosphere  for  tentative 
standard  temperatures  > 
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I  Data  In  the  above  table  are  from  "Tentative  tables  of  the  npper  atmos* 
triMPk  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Acronantics  Technical  Note  No. 
UOO  Uannary  1947).”  Cohimiislto6areasgivenintbetable,andcolDmna 
7  and  8  were  eompoted  from  constants  appearing  elsewbete  in  tbe  note. 
Menn  free  paths  for  electrons  and  for  kms  may  be  calculated  from  tbose 
fKran  for  molecules  by  tbe  approximate  formulas  X.-tVS  Xu,  X<»Xa/5.  >, 
and  H  may  be  stmllarly  calriilated  but  require  assumptums  as  to  extent  of 
thOTiil  eqnilibrinm  attuned.  Assuming  equilibrium,  they  are  given 
approximately  by  r.ogSr*,  n-ln,. 


4.2.  Formation  of  Ionized  La3rers 

a.  Ionizing  Agents  . 

Ions  may  be  produced  in  a  gas  by  electromag¬ 
netic  radiation,  mcluding  ultraviolet  light.  X-rays, 
gamma  rays,  and  cosmic  rays.  They  may  also  be 
produced  oy  the  impact  of  nigh-speed  particles  on 
the  molecules  or  atoms  of  a  gas.  Both  causes  of 
ionization  appear  to  be  present  in  the  upper  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  by  far  the  predominant  ionizing  agent 
IS  the  ultraviolet  light  from  the  sun. 

b.  Recombination  and  Attachment 

When  ions  (and  among  ions  are  included  free 
electrons)  are  formed  they  tend  to  unite  with  ions 
of  the  opposite  sign  to  form  neutral  molecules  or 
atoms.  The  rate  of  change  of  the  ion  density  is 
given  by  the  equation 

dN/dt—q^—aN^,  (4.3) 

in  which  N  is  the  number  of  ions  of  one  sign  (or 
ion  pairs);  q,  the  rate  of  production,  and  a  the 
coefficient  of  recombination.  For  equilibrium 
conditions,  q=aN^.  The  value  of  a  is  dependent 
on  conditions  in  the  gas.  There  is  in  addition 
another  process  that  is  important  for  electrons. 
As  long  as  an  electron  is  free  it  can  contribute  as 
much  to  the  propagation  of  radio  waves  as  30,000 
ordinary  ions,  but  if  an  electron  becomes  attached 
to  a  neutral  molecule  it  is  no  more  effective  than 
the  heavier  positive  ion  which  was  formed  when 
the  electron  was  split  from  the  original  molecule. 
Attachment  of  electrons  to  molecules  takes  place 
very  rapidly  at  high  pressures,  where  the  molecular 
density  is  great.  In  the  troposphere  attachment 
takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  life  of  a  free 
electron  is  only  a  few  millionths  of  a  second; 
attachment  probably  remains  an  important  proc¬ 
ess  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ionosphere  but 
be(X)mes  negligible  at  great  heights. 

c.  Theory  of  Layer  Formation 

The  theory  of  the  production  of  ions  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  absorption  of  monochromatic 
ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun  has  been  de- 
vdoped  in  detail  by  Chapman.  If  dS  is  the  radia¬ 
tion  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  thin  layer  of 
the  atmosphere,  then 

dS=ApS{aeic  x)dh 

or 

dS/S=  iApo  sec  (4.4) 

in  which  A  is  the  absorption  coefficient,  x  the 
sun’s  zenith  angle,  p  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  height  h,  and  S  the  intensity  of  the  radiation 
at  that  height.  As  S  has  its  maximum  value, 


ae 
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Sm,  outside  of  the  atmosphere,  where  4=(>>,  we 
may  solve  eq  4.4  and  obtam 

“•  (4.5) 

The  number  of  pairs  of  ions  produced  in  each  unit 
of  volume  of  air  is  equal  to  the  derivative  with 
respect  to  A  of  e^  4.5  multiplied  by  cos  x  &od  a 
constant,  fi.  Des^^tii^  by  ho  the  level  where  the 
rate  of  ion  production  is  a  maximum  when  x=0 
and  by  /q,  the  rate  of  ion  production  at  level  ho 
when  x=0,  we  have 

(4.6) 

ho  and  lo  may  be  determined  by  the  relationships 


by  the  recombination  coefficient  a.  That  is, 

It  is  as- 

sumeid  in  the  Chapman  theory  that  a  is  the  same 
throughout  a  given  layer.  The  maximum  ion 
density,  corresponding  to  is  then 

^mM==V(io  COS  x)/0. 

The  maximum  ion  density  of  a  Chapman  layer  is 
thus  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  cosine 
of  the  sun’s  zenith  angle.  The  behavior  of  the 
£Mayer  ionization  follows  this  law  reasonably  well. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the  energy  absorbed 
from  a  radio  wave  passing  through  such  a  r^on 
and  reflected  by  a  higher  one  varies  with  %.  In 
chapter  2,  p.  13,  the  absorption  coefficient  k  is 


and 


^•>^=ApoH 


Io=fiSJH€. 


(4.7) 


Equation  4.6  may  be  written 

1<^«  I/Io=  (ho—h)/H-\- 1 — (sec  jf)t<*o-«/H.  (4.6a) 

/  is  a  maximum  where  ()lo— A)/H=log,(sec  x), 
and  where 


2criK^<if 

where  v  is  the  collisional  frequency  (roughly  pro¬ 
portional  to  atmospheric  density)  and  N  is  the 
electron  density,  corresponding  to  the  ion  density 
N  derived  above. 

The  total  absorption  index  a,  for  a  vertically 
incident  wave,  is  the  int^ral,  fkds,  over  the  path. 
If  we  consider  only  the  nondeviative  absorption  a.. 


Ifux — -fo  cos  X-  (4.8) 

Eouation  4.6  i^lotted  in  figure  4.1  for  various 
values  of  x*  Tliis  shows  that  the  rate  of  ion 
production  varies  with  height,  and  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  from  which  the  value  falls  off  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  i.  e.,  it  has  the  characteristics  of  a  layer. 
The  height  of  the  maximum  varies  with  x  and  the 
lowest  value  is  determined  by  the  absorption 
coefficient  for  the  radiation.  The  intensity  of  the 
ion-production  is  determined  by  the  coefficient  /9 
and  the  intensity  of  the  radiation.  Changing  the 
intensity  of  the  radiation  does  not  alter  the  height 
at  which  maximum  ion-production  occurs.  Thus 
if  there  are  several  spectral  components  in  the 
ultraviolet  light  for  which  the  absorption  coef¬ 
ficients  are  markedly  different,  sevem  distinct 
layers  of  ionization  result,  the  most  strongly 
atmrbed  radiation  producing  the  uppermost  layer 
and  the  least  strongly  absorbed  radiation  produc¬ 
ing  the  lowermost  layer.  Likewise,  ionized 
layers  would  result  if  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere 
were  distributed  according  to  their  partial  pres¬ 
sures  as  given  in  eq  4.2,  assuming  that  the  gases 
of  lowest  molecular  weight  absorb  most  strongly. 

As  /  in  eq  4.6  is  the  rate  of  ion-production,  we 
can  identify  it  with  $  in  eq  4.3  and  write 


-o2V».  (4.9) 


For  the  steady  state  N  is  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  divided 


If  the  absorption  is  nondeviative,  the  quantity  vN 
will  be  negligible  at  heights  much  less  than  ho  due 
to  the  low  value  of  N,  and  also  at  very  great 
heights  due  to  the  low  value  of  v,  so  that  we  are 

interested  in  the  int^al  J_^  vNdh.  Writing 
i»= where  v,  is  the  collisional  frequency 


FiauBE  4.1.  Rate  of  ion  production  at  varioue  heighte  m 
(=  [h—ho)/H)  for  different  values  of  %• 
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at  height  A«,  and 

X+»  _ _  (1/»<1+M»/H>  , . 

^  .Ndh=  Jo 

=2Hpo-^ lortla  co8*^  Xi 

in  which  x=t~^^  and  6=  (1/2)  (sec  x)«**'“*  Thus 
the  nondeviative  absorption  for  a  wave  penetrat¬ 
ing  a  layer  of  the  Chapman  type  is  found  to  be 
proportional  to  the  3/2  power  of  the  cosine  of  the 
sun’s  zenith  ang^e. 

If  we  consider  that  the  electrons  are  removed  by 
the  process  of  attachment  of  electrons  to  mole¬ 
cules,  a  different  type  of  ion  distribution  results. 
The  attachment  of  dectrons  to  molecules  is 
proportional  to  the  munber  of  molecules  present, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Therefore,  we  must  substitute 
for  aN*  in  eq  4.9,  a'  being  the  attachment  co¬ 
efficient  and  Pk^  the  density  at  h=ha.  The  equation 
becomes 

dNldt= /HI  -  l»*e  xi  _ 

A/a'pV***"*’'"  (4.10) 

and  in  the  steady  state  when  dNldt—0 

JV==  A  (4.11) 

This  type  of  ion  bank  has  no  maximiun  for  the 
steady  state  except  at  very  ^eat  heights  where 
a  maximum  is  attained  by  ^  of  the  molecules 
becoming  ionized.  A  plot  of  ion  density  versus 
height  for  this  type  of  ion  bank  is  shown  in  figure 


Fiouax  4.2.  Diatnbvtion  of  ion  denaity  with  heiaht  t 
(^(h—h^lH),  aoauming  iono  are  removed  by  attachment 
and  that  a  eteady  state  exists. 


4.2.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
ion  bank  closely  resembles  the  distribution  de¬ 
duced  by  Chapman.  Since  the  steady  state  is 
reached  more  rapidly  at  lesser  heights  there  is  a 
tendency  for  a  process  of  this  type  to  lead  to  layer 
formation  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
ion-production  as  the  zenith  angle  of  the  sun 
changes.  The  process'will  also  les^  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  distinctly  separated  banks  of  ions  if  the 
incoming  ultraviolet  radiation  is  selectively 
absorbed  or  if  the  distribution  of  the  atmospheric 
gases  is  in  accord  with  their  molecular  weights. 
A  similar  condition  obtains  if,  in  the  Chapman 
theo^,  the  value  of  a  is  dependent  on  molecular 
density. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that  both  types  of  processes 
apply  in  the  rormation  of  ions  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  process  cited  by  Chapman  predominating  in 
the  highest  levels  and  the  alternate  process  in  the 
lower  levels.  These  processes  are  capable  of 
accounting  for  most  of  the  observed  effects  of  the 
ionosphere. 

4.3.  Observed  Distribution  of  Ion  Densities 

With  Height 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  of  the  ionosphere  as 
supplied  by  radio  measurements.  Since  there  is  a 
dependence  of  ionization  on  the  sun’s  zenith  ande, 
the  ionization  might  be  esroected  to  exist  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  daylight  hours.  However,  because  of  the 
fact  that  recombination  of  electrons  with  ions  or 
their  attachment  to  neutral  molecules  takes  place 
at  a  limited  rate,  some  of  the  ions  persist  throi^ 
the  night  hours.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider 
daytime  and  nighttime  conditions  separately. 

Figure  4.3  shows  a  typical  distribution  of  ion 
densities  at  midday  at  a  tropical  station  as  de¬ 
duced  from  automatic  multifrequency  ionospheric 
records  obtained  by  the  method  described  in 
chapter  3.  Figure  4.4  shows  the  distribution  at 
midday  during  tbe  summer  at  a  midlatitude  sta¬ 
tion.  There  are  striking  similarities  in  both 
figures.  The  presence  of  three  distinct  banks  of 
ions  is  clear,  one  at  a  height  of  aibund  300  km,  one 
at  a  height  of  200  km  and  one  at  a  hei^t  of  100 
km.  These  are  referred  to  as  the  F2,  M,  and  JS 
layers,  respectively.  Ion  densities  below  about 
10‘°  equivuent  electrons  per  cubic  meter  are  not 
shown  because  tbe  measuiii^  equipment  used  is 
not  sensitive  enou^  to  obtain  reflections  of  raffio 
waves  at  frec[uencies  corresponding  to  those  ion 
densities  during  daylight  hours,  although  the 
frequency  range  of  the  equipment  is  adequate. 
This  indicates  the  existence  bdow  the  E  region,  of 
a  fourth  re^on  of  ionization  called  the  D  region. 
This  D  region  exists  practically  only  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  so  stronpy  absorta  radio  waves  of 
frequencies  around  1  Me  (corresponding  to  an 
equivalent  electron  density  of  1.24X10“/m*  for 
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reflection),  that  reflections  at  that  frequency  are 
extremely  weak,  as  compared  with  reflections  at 
the  same  frequency  at  night. 

Comparison  of  figure  4.4  with  a  corresponding 
representation  given  in  figure  4.5  for  the  same 
station,  for  the  same  time  of  day  but  during  the 
winter,  shows  striking  differences.  As  might  be 
expect^,  the  ion  densities  of  the  E  layer  and  the 
layer  are  lower  during  winter  when,  due  to 
obliquity,  the  ionizing  effect  of  the  sun  is  less.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  D  region,  as  maj^  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  lower  ion  densities  may  be 
“seen”  through  it.  But  the  /^-layer  ion  density 
does  not  exh'^  lis  characteristic;  in  fact,  at  the 


midlatitude  station  selected  (the  CRPLf^tation 
near  Washin^n,  D.  C.)  the  i^-layer  ion  density 
is  ^ater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Similar  sets  of  curves  are  shown  in  figures 
4.6.  4.7,  and  4.8  for  night  hours  at  the  same  times 
ana  stations.  In  these  it  is  seen  that  the  Fi~ 
laA  rer  shrinks  to  indiscernible  proportions  at  night, 
while  the  E  layer  is  still  present  but  with  greatly 
reduced  ion  density.  Appreciable  ionization  per¬ 
sists  in  the  F  r^on,  throughout  the  night.  It 
may  be  “seen”  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  the 
freijuency  range  of  the  measuring  equipment 
indicating  that  the  ions  in  the  D  region  have  been 
largely  removed. 
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Fxoube  4.4.  DiatribiUion  of  ion  dentity  with  height  for  quiet 
conditions. 
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Fiqube  4.5.  Distribution  of  ion  density  with  height  for  quiet 
eondiHbns. 
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ELECTRONS  PER  CUL  METER 


Fioubz  4.6.  DiabribuHon  of  iott  dentUy  utik  height  for  quiet  eonditiona. 
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ELECTRONS  PER  OU.  METER 

Fioru  4.7.  Diatribvtion  of  ion  deneity  with  height  for  quiet 
eonditioru. 

The  curves  in  these  six  figines  are  plotted  for  true 
heists  so  that  the  ion  densities  may  be  compared 
dir^tly  with  the  molecular  densities  given  in  table 
4.1,  on  the  basis  of  the  various  assumptions.  It 
is  important  to  realize  that  the  ion  densities  are 
computed  from  directly  observed  quantities  and 
although  certain  assumptions  are  made  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  the  values  of  ion  densities  given  are  far 
more  reliable  than  the  molecular  densities.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  ions  effective  for 
r^ection  of  the  radio  waves  are  free  electrons. 
The  radio  observations  verify  this  assumption, 
although  they  do  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  molecular  or  atomic  ions  may  oe  several 
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ELECTRONS  PER  CU.  METER 

FiointE  4.8.  Diatribution  of  ion  deneity  with  height  for  quiet 
eonditiona. 

hundred  times  as  numerous  as  the  electrons.  It 
was  assumed  in  making  these  calculations  that  the 
Lorentz  polarization  correction  should  not  be 
applied.  If  the  correction  were  applied,  the 
values  of  ion  density  would  be  increased  by 
exactly  50  percent. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  presented  in  these 
six  figures  to  place  confidence  in  the  theory  of 
production  of  ions  in  the  atmo^here  as  outlmed 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  at  least  insofar  as  the 
Z>,  E,  and  .FI  remons  are  concerned.  Additional 
evidence  from  the  many  ionospheric  observing 
stations  scattered  over  the  sinface  of  the  ^obe 
further  supports  the  theory.  The  F2  region 
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imean  to  dflfMtft  decidedly  from  the  aimple  theory 
•IM  needs  separate  connderation. 

4.4.  Geogxai^cal  Distribution  ol  bmiaed 
Layers 

a.  FI,  B,  and  D  Ragions 

The  general  features  brought  out  by  fishes  4.3 
to  4.8  are  supported  by  observations  mm  the 
worldwide  network  of  ionospheric  stations.  These 
are  represented  in  plots  shown  in  figures  4.9^  4.10. 
4.11,  and  4.12  of  the  worldwide  distribution  of 
critical  frequencies  in  m^acycles  (which  when 
squared  and  multiplied  by  1.24X10'**  give  the 
doisitiee  of  electrons  per  cubic  meter)  for  the 
£  region  and  for  the  Fl  region  at  the  equinox  and 
the  solstices  for  1945.  In  constructing  the  figures  it 
was  assumed  that  seasonal  antisymmetry  applied 
with  respect  to  the  get^raphic  equator,  i.  e.,  that 
observations  during  June  in  a  northern  latitude 
oorreqxmd  to  obs^ations  during  December  in 
the  same  southern  latitude.  The  abscissas  in 
the  charts  are  local  mean  times,  so  that  the  data 
apply  for  all  longitudes  for  the  times  shown  on 
the  charts.  Because  of  the  antisymmetry  with 
respect  to  the  ^uator,  the  charts  shown  for  the 
December  solstice  have  only  to  be  reversed,  south 
for  north,  to  represent  the  June  solstice. 

According  to  the  theory  of  ion  production  the 
maximum  ion  density  for  any  latitude  should 
occur  shortly  after  noon  for  00^0  the  E  and  F 
layers,  and  the  value  of  the  maximum  should  be 
greatest  at  that  latitude  where  the  sun  passes 
most  nearly  overhead.  Values  of  maximum  ion 
density  for  any  latitude  at  the  solstices  should  be 
neariy  the  same  as  the  value  at  the  equinox  for 
a  latitude  which  differs  from  it  by  the  average 
difference  in  declination  of  the  sun.  (Since  the 
seasons  are  formed  here  by  groiming  the  months 
January*,  February,  November,  December  for  the 
December  solstice,  and  May,  June,  July,  August 
for  the  June  sobtice  and  March,  April,  ^ptember, 
and  October  for  the  equinox,  the  mean  declination 
of  the  sun  at  the  sobtices  b  ±  19**,  not  ±23**). 

The  charted  values  of  critical  frequency  (or  ion 
density)  agree  very  well  with  the  theoretical 
values.  The  tendenqr  for  the  gradient  of  critical 
frequency  with  time  to  be  lees  steep  during  the 
evening  hours  than  during  the  morning  hours,  b 
also  in  accord  with  theory.  The  different  shapes 
of  the  plots  for  the  sobtices  as  compared  with 
that  for  the  equinox  results  largely  from  dis¬ 
tortions  introduced  by  the  projection  used, 
althou^  there  are  some  real  differences  which 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  apparent  course  of 
the  sun  at  the  sobtices  b  not  a  great  circle. 

The  charts  of  minimum  virtual  heights  of  the  E 
and  liters  given  in  figures  4.13  and  4.14  also 
support  the  theory.  For  greater  zenith  angles  of 


the  sun  the  ions  are  formed  at  lower  leveb  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  b  indicate^  by  the  theoretical 
curves  in  figure  4.1.  Thb  general  feature  b 
verified  by  Uie  charts  of  observed  heights.  As 
predicted  by  the  theory,  the  lowest  virtual  heights 
appear  near  the  subsofar  point. 

These  charts  show  the  mininiiim  virtual  heights 
from  which  radio  waves  are  actually  returned; 
therefore  th^  do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
true  heights  shown  in  %ure8  4.3  to  4.8.  In  the 
case  of  the  Flayer,  radio  waves  of  low  frequencies, 
which  would  give  evidence  of  the  minimum  height 
of  the  layer,  are  absorbed  by  the  D  region.  The 
minimum  heights  of  the  Jh.  layer  are  similarly 
screened  by  the  E  layer;  in  addition  waves  whicn 
are  reflects  back  to  earth  by  the  Fl  layer  must 
pass  through  the  Flayer  where  they  suffer  retarda¬ 
tion  as  explained  in  chapter  2.  Therefore,  Uie 
virtual  heights  are  all  greater  than  the  true  heights. 

b.  The  F2  Layer 

Thb  dose  agreement  with  the  theory  outlined 
above  does  not  apply  for  the  F2  layer.  The 
assumption  of  simple  antbsnnmetry  rdative  to  the 
equator  does  not  hold  for  the  layer;  neither 
does  the  assumption  that  the  F2-Iayer  ionization 
b  the  same  along  a  given  paralld  of  latitude  for 
the  same  local  tune.  To  represent  the  F2  layer 
four  charts  are  necemary.  Figu^  4.15  and  4.16 
show  the  dbtribution  with  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  critical  frequencies  for  the  equinox  and  me 
December  sobtice  when  the  sun  b  over  the  69**  W 
meridian,  and  figures  4.17  and  4.18  show  thesame 
when  the  sun  b  over  the  111**  E  meridian.  In 
constructing  these  charts  the  assumption  has  been 
made  that  the  F2  lavOT  at  a  given  point  when  the 
sun  is  over  the  69**  W  meridian  b  the  same  as  it 
would  be  in  the  reverse  latitude,  with  a  change  of 
180**  in  longitude  and  when  the  sun  b  over  the 
111**  E  meridian.  That  is,  the  map  for  the  June 
sobtice  corresponding  to  figure  4.16  would  be 
obtained  by  inverting  the  contour  lines  on  figiire 
4.18,  south  for  north  and  vice  versa.  Thb 
constitutes  an  over-simplification  of  the  actual 
conditions,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  problem  involved.  Dbtribution  of  virtual 
heights  of  the  F2  layer  are  shown  in  figures  4.19 
and  4.20. 

Clearly,  a  dbtribution  of  iomzation  like  thb 
cannot  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an  ionizing 
process  which  b  a  simple  function  of  the  sun’s 
zenith  angle,  althoimh,  because  of  the  distinct 
dependence  on  solar  iuumination,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  main^  if  not  the  only,  ionizing  agent 
b  solar  ultraviolet  light. 

An  important  due  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  the  dbtinct  difference  between  the 
dbtribution  of  iomzation  when  the  sun  b  over  the 
69**  W  meridian  and  when  it  b  over  the  111**  E 
meridian.  The  northern  pole  of  the  earth’s  uni- 
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foim  niAgnetization  is  in  lonntude  69**  W,  latitude 
78.5**  N,  and  the  southern  pwe  is  in  lonntude  111** 
E,  latitude  78.5**  S.  The  division  of  figures  4.15 
to  4.18  is  based  on  whether  the  sun  is  over  the 
meridian  containing  one  pole  or  the  other;  the 
difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  distinct. 
It  is  evident  that  the  earth’s  magnetic  field  has  a 
strong  influence  on  the  distribution  of  F2-lay^ 
ionization.  This  is  known  as  Uie  geomagnetic 
effect  on  the  F2  layer.  Another  feature  of  the 
figures  which  indicates  a  geomagnetic  effect  is 
the  lower  ionization  which  predominates  along 
the  geomagnetic  equator,  indicated  in  the  figures 
by  a  dash^  line.  A  smooth  approach  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  ionization  in  equatorim  remons  would  be 
expected  according  to  our  simple  theory  of  undis¬ 
turbed  effects  of  mtraviolet  light. 

No  complete  theory  has  b^n  worked  out  to 
explain  the  anomalous  characteristics  of  the  F2 
layer.  It  is  likely  that  the  effects  will  find  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  simple  ultraviolet  light  theory 
coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  and  of  electric  forces  produced  by  changes  in 
the  magnetic  field  on  migration  of  ions,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  equations  set  forth  in  chapter  2. 

These  anomalous  characteristics  of  the  F2  layer 
have  a  profound  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of 
radio  wave  propagation  over  pa^  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  possible  to  consider 
the  characteristics  for  long  propagation  paths  as 
simple  functions  of  time  of  day  and  of  latitude; 
separate  considerations  must  be  given  to  the  parts 
of  the  earth  over  which  the  propagation  takes 
place.  The  details  of  these  considerations  will  be 
presented  in  chapter  6. 

c.  Effects  in  the  Auroral  Zone 

In  figure  4.21  are  indicated  the  zones  of  maxi¬ 
mum  auroral  frequency.  In  these  regions  ions 


are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  corpuscular 
emissions  from  the  sun  in  siddition  to  the  effects 
of  ultraviolet  light.  The  effects  of  these  corpus¬ 
cles  extend  all  the  way  down  to  the  E  region. 
Their  usual  effect  is  to  produce  very  intense  ioni¬ 
zation  in  the  lower  levels  where  absorption  takes 
place  so  that  propagation  over  paths  involving 
reflections  in  the  auroral  zones  is  seriously  ham¬ 
pered.  Detailed  consideration  of  these  matters 
properly  belongs  in  later  chapters. 
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Fiouu  4.9.  World-wide  diatrilnUion  of  eritictd  frequency  of  E  layer  (f*E)  in  megacydee  for  equinox,  IBJfi. 
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FiotTBS  4.13.  World-vnde  dittHXtuiion  of  minimum  virtual  height  of  E  lager  ih'B)  in  lene  of  hUometere  far  eguinot,  194B, 
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Fiovbb  4.16.  World-vride  dittribuiion  of  critical  frequency  o/  Ft  layer  (f*Ftl)  in  meyacydee  for  December  eoletiee,  194S,  when 

when  it  ie  noon  at  88^  W. 
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Fiouu  4.17.  World-Wide  dutrihutUm  of  critical  frequency  o/  Ft  layer  {f*Ft)  in  meyacydee  for  equinox,  194B,  when  A  ie  mm 

at  1/1*  E. 
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FiotiBB  4.18.  WtrltMde  dutrOnOum  of  eriUeal  frequenev  of  FS  lover  U»Ft)  in  megaeycUe  for  December  eoUtice,  194B,  when 
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Fiouu  4.20.  World-wide  disIribuHon  of  imm'mum  virtual  height  of  FS  layer  {h’Ft)  in  tene  of  kilorneUrt  for  December  toUiiee, 
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Fiouu  4.21.  BtHmaUd  pereentage-fnqueney  of  day  with  occurrence  of  aurora,  door,  dark,  uifhU,  high  latitudea,  northern 
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CHAPTER  5 

VARIATIONS  OF  THE  IONOSPHERE 


5.1.  Diumal  Voriaiioiis 

a.  ELayar 

The  moat  regular  variations  of  ion  denuW  in  the 
ionosphere  are  the  diurnal  variations.  The  char- 
actenstics  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  ion  density  in 
any  layer  (remembering  that  ion  density  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  critical  freouency)  may 
be  determined  from  examination  of  the  charia  in 
%ures  4.9  to  4.12  and  4.15  to  4.18  in  chapter  4. 
The  distribution  of  critical  frequencies  for  the 
E  and  F\  layers  may  be  considers  as  fixed  in  the 
atmoaph^  with  respect  to  the  sun  so  that  the 
earth  turns  under  them.  For  this  reason  the 
E  or  F\  critical  freouency  at  any  place  on  the 
earth  for  any  time  of  day  may  be  ascertained  by 
entering  the  charts  pertaining  to  the  appropriate 
season  for  the  E  or  Fl  layer  with  the  latitude  of 
the  station  and  following  acmes  to  the  vertical 
Ime  for  a  given  time. 

As  the  earth  turns  under  these  layers  of  ioniza¬ 
tion  the  critical  frequency  of  the  E  layer  rises 
from  practical^  zero  just  nefore  dawn  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  shortly  after  noon  and  then  falls  in  a  regular 
manner  to  practically  zero  shortly  aft^  sunset. 
Some  vestige  of  the  E  layer  appeara  to  continue 
through  the  n^t. .  The  murnal  variation  is  much 
the  same  at  alTlatitudea,  the  hei^t  of  the  midday 
maTimiiin  depending  u^n  the  altitude  to  which 
the  sun  rises  at  noon. 

There  is  distinct  evidence  of  the  production  of 
ions  in  the  E  layer  both  bofme  and  after  the  sun 
is  visible  at  the  earth’s  surface.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  ’’sunrise” 
occurs  earlier  and  ’’sunset”  later  at  the  altitude 
of  the  .flayer,  for  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  arriving 
tangentially,  must  pass  through  a  great  thickness 
of  atmosphere  to  reach  the  portion  of  the  at- 
mo^here  where  the  presunrise  and  poet-sunset 
ionization  occurs.  It  may  be  possible  tlwt  scatter¬ 
ing  of  sunli^t  from  hi^er  layers  is  responsible  for 
this  effect.  This  is  one  of  the  details  which  has 
not  been  cleared  up  in  the  theo^;  otherwise  the 
behavior  of  the  r^ular  E  layer  is  in  accord  with 
what  one  would  expect  from  the  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations  outlinea  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

b.  D  Region 

Data  r^arding  the  D  region  are,  in  a  sense, 
much  more  limited  than  th^  regarding  the  E 
layer.  Hiis  is  because  reflections  at  vertical  in- 
ddenoe  from  this  layer  are  rarely  obtained,  due 
to  excessive  absorption  at  this  altitude,  where  the 
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collisional  frequency  is  so  great.  Our  informatkm 
regarding  the  D  region  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  observations  of  absorption  of  radio  waves 
which  are  reflected  by  the  other  layers  and  whidi 
must  pass  through  the  D  region  on  their  roimd 
trip  between  the  upper  layers  and  the  earth. 
All  information  about  the  D  region  indicates  that 
its  regular  diurnal  variation  is  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  the  E  layer  in  all  particulars. 


c.  Fl  Layer 

The  Fl  layer  too  exhibits  most  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  E  layer,  but  its  characteristics  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Fl  layer  is  formed 
at  nearly  the  same  height  as  the  F2  layer  and  at 
times  merges  with  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
two  are  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  vertical- 
incidence  records  of  ionospheric  reflections. 
Throughout  the  night  hours  ionization  perrists 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ionosphere,  commonly 
called  the  F  r^on.  But  around  su'^Hse  at  most 
stations  the  ni^ttime  layer  mlits  ii.  ^  two  sepa¬ 
rate  layers,  the  lower  of  whicn  is  the  Fl  layer  and 
the  upper  is  the  F2  layer.  The  critical  frequency 
of  the  Fl  layer  increases  to  a  maximum  shortly 
after  noon  and  then  decreases,  merging  with  the 
layer  around  sunset.  It  is  pi^ly  a  matter  of 
definition  to  state  whether  the  ionization  which 

Krsists  throuj^out  the  ni^t  b  the  Fl  or  the  F2 
J&.  For  this  reason  no  values  of  Fl  critical 
fr^uendes  are  shown  in  figures  4.11  and  4.12  of 
chapter  4  for  the  ni^t  hours,  it  having  been  arbi- 
tramy  decided,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later, 
to  condder  the  persistent  ionization  in  toe  Fr^on 
during  the  ni^t  hours  as  a  continuation  of  the 
F2  layer. 

d.  F2  Layer 

Althou^  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  F2 
layer  exhibits  a  sujScient  number  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  E  and  Fl  layers  to  assure  that  the 
F2  layer  too  is  produced  misinly  by  the  effects  of 
ultraviolet  li^t  from  the  sim,  there  are  a  number 
of  con^icuous  irr^^arities  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  simple  theory.  At  most  stations 
the  mRTiiniiiTi  ion  density  occurs  well  after  noon 
and  declines  rather  gradually  throu^out  the  ni^t. 
The  rise  in  ion  density  in  the  morning  is  much  more 
rapid  for  the  F2  layer  than  for  either  the  F  or  Fl 
layers.  Some  of  these  facto  can  be  fairly  well  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  lowrate  of  rdximbinatkm  of  the  dee- 
trons  with  podtive  ions  in  the  F2  lay  or,  due  to  its  ex¬ 
istence  at  great  heights  where  collisions  are  few  and 
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■ttThnwnt  of  electrons  to  molecule  is  probably 
a  raocess  which  may  be  ignored. 

The  vagaries  of  the  layer  which  do  not  fit 
into  a  simple  theory  include  its  lack  of  symmetry 
with  respect  to  longitude.  Thb  is  shown  m  figures 
4.15  to  4.18  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  show  different  configurations  of 
the  ii^-layer  critical  frequencies  according  to 
whether  the  sun  was  over  the  69®  W  or  the  1 1 1®  E 
ineridian.  This  indicates  that  the  diurnal  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  F2  critical  frequency  will  be  different 
at  two  stations  in  different  longitudes  although 
their  latitudes  may  be  the  same.  In  contrast  to 
our  models  for  the  E  and  Fl  layers,  in  which  the 
pattern  of  the  critical  frequency  contours  is 
r^;arded  as  fixed  with  respect  to  the  sim  while 
the  earth  turns  imder  them,  the  pattern  of  the 
contours  of  the  F2  layer  changes  as  the  earth 
rotates,  the  configuration  shown  in  &^e  4.15 
gradually  changing  into  that  shown  in  figure  4.17 
and  vice  versa  as  the  earth  rotates,  while  the 
contours  in  figure  4.16  are  similarly  worked  into 
th^  of  figure  4.18.  Another  strili^  character¬ 
istic  of  the  ¥2  layer  is  that  critical  frequencies 
around  noon  are  not  highest  in  equatorial  regions. 
The  highest  values  occur  around  20®  from  the 
geomagnetic  equator,  with  a  trough  sdong  the 
geomagnetic  equator  itself. 

The  gMnoAgnetic  equator  appears  to  bear  a 
special  significance  in  the  configuration  of  the 
contour  lines;  also,  an  adequate  rraresentation  of 
the  world-wide  distribution  of  the  layer  requires 
sepimte  presentation  according  to  whether  the 
nm  is  over  the  69®  W or  the  111®E  meridian,  which 
meridians  contain  respectively  the  northern  and 
the  southern  gMinagnetic  poles  of  the  earth. 
These  facts  indicate  that  the  earth’s  magnetic 
fidd  has  an  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  ion 
density  of  the  F2  layer,  an  effect  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  predicting  frequencies  to  be 
used  for  radio  communication. 

5.2.  Seasoned  Variations 

Seasonal  variations  of  the  D,  E,  and  Fl  layers 
conform  dosely  to  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
theoretical  considerations.  As  the  apparent  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  moves  with  the  changes  in  season 
^m  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  the  maximum  of 
ionization  in  those  layers  shifts  correspondingly. 
Hie  lag  in  meteorological  conditions  behind  the 
astronomical  seasons  appears  to  be,  at  the  most, 
only  weakly  reflected  m  the  ionosphere.  There 
are  a  few  irregularities  in  the  observed  data  which 
Imve  not  yet  been  marshalled  into  a  complete 
picture,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance. 

The  F2  layer  exhibits  marked  departures  from 
this  idealized  conception.  In  most  localities  the 
F2  ion  density  is  greatest  in  winter  and  least  in 
summer,  quite  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  simple  theory.  The  distinct 


separation  of  the  Fl  and  the  F2  layers  is  also  lees 
consnicuou'-  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  the 
result  of  simpi  <  addition  of  the  ions  of  th^  two 
layers  is  not  g.  eat  enough  to  account  for  the  high 
ion  densities  observed  in  the  F2  layer  during  win¬ 
ter.  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  the  lower  ion 
density  in  summer  is  due  to  accumulated  heating 
and  expansion  of  the  layer  which  causes  the  ions 
to  be  dispersed  over  a  greater  height  in  summer, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  increased 
radiation,  which  is  assumed  to  produce  higher 
teinperatures,  does  not  also  produce  higher  ioni¬ 
zation  as  well.  The  close  connection  which  exists 
between  the  distribution  and  changes  in  ion 
density  of  the  F2  layer  and  the  earth^s  magnetic 
field  suggests  that  many  of  the  phenomena  may 
find  explanation  in  the  effect  of  the  magnetic 
field  and  the  electromotive  forces  produced  by 
changes  in  the  niagnetic  field  on  nii^tion  of  the 
ions  m  accord  with  the  relationships  set  forth  in 
chapter  2. 

5.3.  Solar  Phenomena 

a.  Solar  Radiation 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  main  ionizing  agent 
of  the  various  myers  of  the  ionosphere  appears  to 
be  ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun.  Our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  ultraviolet- must 
be  obtained  by  inference,  because  absorption  of 
ultraviolet  light  by  the  upper  atmosphere  prevents 
its  direct  ob^rvation  at  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
even  observations  by  rockets  are  subject  to  severe 
limitations. 

The  intensity  of  the  spectrum  in  the  ultraviolet 
may  be  calculated  from  the  intensity  of  visible 
light  of  the  sun  by  assuming  that  the  sun  radiates 
as  a  black  body.  These  calculations  lead  to  an 
intensity  of  radiation  which  seems  too  low  to 
account  for  the  intensity  of  the  ionization  which 
is  observed.  Furthermore,  since  various  nuclear 
and  atomic  processes  are  taking  place  in  the  sun 
and  in  its  atmosphere,  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  departures  from  black-body  radiation  in  the 
h^h  frequency  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Many  of  our  inferences  regarding  solar 
radiation  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  are  drawn 
from  observations  of  the  ionosphere. 

b.  Sunspots 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  solar  phenom¬ 
ena  are  the  sunspots.  Hieir  exact  nature  is  not 
known,  but  they  appear  to  be  vortices  in  the  gases 
which  comprise  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun. 
Although  the  simspots  themselves  appear  dark, 
the  physical  processes  they  produce  (or  which  pro¬ 
duce  them)  involve  radiations  of  very  high  enei^. 
Around  the  simspots  are  areas  which  emit  br^ht 
radiation  from  ionized  calcium  atoms,  from  hydro¬ 
gen  atoms,  helium  atoms,  and  numerous  other 
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gUM  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  ft  is  reasonable  to 
that  these  visible  emissions  are  associated 
with  oorrespondine  emisuons  in  the  ultraviolet; 
if  so,  the  ultraviolet  radiation  coming  from  the 
sun  must  be  far  more  variable  than  the  visible 
radiation  from  the  sun’s  whole  disk,  which  radi¬ 
ates  neariy  as  a  black  body,  for  the  visible  bright- 
line  radiation  is  highly  variable. 

Associated  with  sunspots  are  strong  magnetic 
fields,  running  up  to  Mveral  tenths  of  a  we^r  per 
square  meter,  extending  over  areas  of  billions  of 
square  kilometers.  In  certain  types  of  groups  of 
sunspots,  known  as  multipolar  groups,  the  n^- 
netic  fields  are  extremely  complicated  and  subject 
to  rapid  changes.  Such  groups  contain  many 
distinct  spots  and  are  designated  as  active  gnroups. 
Thev  are  frequently  large  enough  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

In  addition  to  the  electromagnetic  radiations 
emanating  from  regions  around  spots,  occasional 
outbursts  of  corpuscular  radiation  occur  which 
reach  the  earth  and  cause  striking  ionospheric 
effects.  There  b  evidence  that  these  radiations 
sometimes  attain  cosmic  ray  energies.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  chanpng  magnetic  fields 
of  active  sunspot  groups,  acting  on  the  same 
principle  as  betatrons,  are  rraponsible  for  these 
radiations.  These  sunspot  r^ons  are  also  sources 
of  radbtions  in  the  radio  spectrum  which  are 
known  as  solar  radio  noise. 

The  sunspots  seem  to  be  imbedded  in  the  general 
body  of  the  sun  and  are  carried  with  it  in  its 
rotation,  which  has  an  average  period  of  about 
27  da3r8.  The  life  of  an  indiviclual  group  may 
amount  to  several  of  these  rotation  periods, 
although  its  active  stage  may  last  through  only 
one  or  two  rotations.  Thus  sunspots  ej^bit  'a 
quasi-periodic  variation  which  persists  for  several 
solar  rotations  as  spot  groups  are  turned  toward 
or  away  from  the  earth. 

c.  The  Suxupot  Cycde 

The  most  important  variation  of  sunspots  is  the 
11-year  sunspot  cyde.  Shortly  after  thb  cycle 
was  dbcovered  in  1851  a  method  was  devised  for 
measuring  the  intensity  of  sunspot  activity  by  use 
of  the  so-oalled  Wolf  "sunspot  number”.  A  num¬ 
ber  b  formed  for  each  day  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  dbtinct  vbible  sunspot  ^ups  by  10 
and  adding  thereto  the  number  of  individual  spots 
observable  in  the  groups.  A  sunspot  number  is 
observed  for  each  day  and  monthly  and  annual 
means  formed  therefrom.  In  the  following  dis¬ 
cussions  all  mention  of  sunspot  numbers  remrs  to 
thb  Wolf  simspot  number.  The  11 -year  sunspot 
c^cle  b  clearly  revealed  by  this  series  of  numbers, 
which  extends  back  as  a  homogeneous  series  for 
nearly  100  years.  For  months  at  a  time  the  visible 
surface  of  the  sun  may  be  devoid  of  spots  so  that 
the  sunspot  number  is  zero.  Thb  frequently 


occurs  at  times  of  sunspot  minima.  At  other  times 
even  the  mean  annual  number  has  been  known  to 
rise  as  high  as  140,  with  daily  values  running  into 
the  hundreds.  These  conditions  occur  at  the 
maximum  of  the  sunspot  cycle  (see  fig.  5.1). 

The  time  from  minimum  to  minimum  of  the 
sunspot  cycle  b  variable,  but  it  averages  around 
11  years.  The  height  of  the  maximum  and  the 
depth  of  the  minimum  vary  from  cycle  to  cycle. 
Usually  the  time  from  mimmum  to  maximum  b 
less  than  the  time  from  maximum  to  minimum. 
A  tendency  for  high  maxima  to  occur  early  in  the 
cycle  has  been  pointed  out  by  numerous  investi¬ 
gators. 

This  11  year  sunspot  cycle  is  reflected  in  the 
variation  of  several  geopnysical  phenomena  in¬ 
volving  the  electric  and  magnetic  condition  of  the 
earth.  Records  of  terrestrial  magnetbm  cover¬ 
ing  the  last  100  years  show  that  magnetic  storms 
are  more  numerous  at  times  of  sunspot  maxima 
than  at  times  of  sunspot  minima  (see  fig.  5.2). 
Auroral  activity,  which  b  closely  related  to  mag¬ 
netic  activity,  also  reflects  the  sunspot  cycle. 
The  diurnal  variations  in  terrestrial  magnetism, 
which  involve  other  processes  than  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  magnetic  storms,  vary  in  intensity 
with  the  sunspot  cycle,  increasing  about  50  percent 
in  intensity  from  inininninn  to  maximum.  As 
the  propagation  of  ra<Uo  waves  at  the  frequencira 
dbcussra  m  thb  volume  depends  upon  the  electric 
state  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  it  b  to  be  expected 
that  effects  of  the  sunspot  cycle  will  appear  in 
propagation  phenomena. 

5.4.  Effects  of  the  Sunspot  Cycle  on  the 

Ionosphere 

One  important  ionospheric  effect  assocbt^ 
with  increases  in  solar  activity  is  an  increase  in 
ion  density  of  all  layers,  resulting  in  hi^er 
critical  frequencies  for  the  E,  F\ ,  and  layers  and 
higher  absorption  in  the  D  region.  Thb  permits 
the  use  of  higher  frequencies  for  communication 
over  long  distances  at  times  of  sunspot  maxima 
than  womd  be  usable  at  times  of  sunspot  minima. 
The  increased  absorption  in  the  D  region,  which 
has  the  greatest  effect  on  the  lower  frequencies, 
requires  that  higher  frequencies  be  used,  but  the 
over-all  effect  b  an  improvement  in  propagation 
conditions  during  sunspot  maxima  as  the  critical 
frequencies  are  e^anced  more  than  the  absorption 
limits. 

The  changes  in  noon  values  of  the  critical  fre¬ 
quencies  of  the  E,  Fl,  and  F2  layers  with  sun¬ 
spot  numbers  are  shown  in  figures  5.3,  5.4,  and 

5.5.  These  data  are  based  upK>n  the  records  of 
the  CRPL  station  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  Carnegie  Institution  stations  near  Huancayo. 
Peru,  and  near  Watheroo,  Western  Australia, 
These  stations  have  the  longest  series  of  observa- 
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Fiodbe  5.1.  Photographs  of  sun  on  December  I4,  during  a  period  of  Io\b  sunspot  activity,  and  on  February  4, 1946,  during 

a  period  of  high  sunspot  activity. 


Fioobe  5.2.  Geomagnetic  activUy  (C7)  and  relative  sunspot  numbers  (A),  annual  means,  1866-1941. 


tions  available  at  the  present  time,  covering  more 
than  one  complete  sunspot  cycle.  They  also 
represent  wide  geographic  areas,  Wasmngton 
bemg  in  the  northefn  hemisphere,  and  Watheroo 
in  the  southern,  with  Huancayo  near  the  equator. 
Observations  from  all  these  stations  indicate  the 
same  characteristics  for  the  various  layers.  The 
^atest  variation  with  sunspot  numbers  occiu? 
m  the  F2  layer,  whereas  the  Fl  and  E  layers 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  variation.  Variations  in 
the  D  region  seem  to  parallel  closely  the  variations 
in  the  Fl  and  E  layers,  hut  the  ob^rvational  data 
for  that  layer  are  not  so  complete  and  definite. 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  implications  of 
these  variations.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  figures, 
the  relationship  between  critical  frequencies  and 
sunspot  numbers  is  substantially  linear  for  all 
three  layers.  From  eq  2.26  and  et}  4.3,  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  critical  frequency, 
fo,  maximum  ion  density,  N,  and  intensity  of  the 
rate  of  ion  production,  g,  given  by  qccfo*.  This 
follows  from  the  relations 


q=aN^  and/o=  VA^«*/4ir^Kom 
if  we  assume  that  electrons  are  removed  from  the 


ionosphere  by  recombination.  In  the  F2  region 
recombination  is  probably  the  most  important 
process.  As/o  for  this  layer  increases  by  a  factor 
of  approximately  two  from  sunspot  number  0  to 
sunspot  number  100,  the  ionizing  radiation  of  the 
sun  responsible  for  the  formation  of  that  layer 
must  increase  sixteen-fold  for  the  same  variation 
in  sunspot  numbers.  The  variation  of  visible  solar 
radiation  from  sunspot  minimum  to  sunspot  max¬ 
imum  is  almost  imperceptible. 

5.5.  Short-Term  Fluctuations 

Superposed  on  these  long-term  trends  of  the 
ionosphere  are  short-term  fluctuations,  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  related  to  concurrent  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  sunspot  numbers.  As  the  number  of 
visible  sunspots  changes  from  day  to  day  because 
of  the  solar  rotation  or  the  formation  of  new  spots 
or  disappearance  of  old  ones  on  the  visible  part  of 
the  sun,  absorption  by  the  D  region  also  changes 
(see  fig.  5.6).  Similar  changes  are  observed  in  the 
F-layer  critical  frequent.  These  changes  in  D- 
region  absorjition  and  F^-layer  critical  frequencies 
do  not  exhibit  a  one-to-one  correspondence  with 
the  daily  sunspot  numbers,  presumably  because 
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Fioubs  5.3.  VaruUion  ^  It-month  running-avtrage  f*B, 
at  noon  for  Waakinglon,  D.  C.,  vrith  IS-monlk 
runninff-average  tunapot  number. 


the  number  of  sunspots  is  not  an  exact  measure 
of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation.  These  variations 
exhibit  wide  geographic  range ;  they  are  not  effects 
which  are  observed  at  one  station  and  not  observed 
at  others. 

Fluctuations  in  F2  critical  frequencies  from 
day  to  day  are  greater  than  the  fluctuations  of  the 
E,  Fl,  and  D  layers.  Including  the  effects  of 
magnetic  and  ionospheric  storms,  to  be  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter,  the  variability  of  F2  critical 
frequencies  is  such  that,  on  the  average,  in  one 
occasion  out  of  10  the  critical  frequency  at  a  given 
station  differs  from  the  running  average  value  by 
more  than  ±15  percent.  This  corresponds  to  a 
range  of  ±30  percent  in  ion  density  or,  assuming 
the  entire  effect  arises  from  changes  in  the  rate  of 
ion  production,  a  range  of  ±61  percent  in  that 
quantity.  However,  the  F2-layer  fluctuations 
are  not  in  general  world-wide  in  character.  For 
illustration,  the  correlation  between  daily  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  vidues  of  critical  frequency  at  noon  for 
stations  in  approximately  the  same  lonmtude  but 
in  different  btitudes  oecreases  rapidly  as  the 
separation  between  stations  increases,  so  that  for 
separations  of  1,000  km  the  correlation  coefficient 
is  only  0.5,  whereas  for  separations  of  3,000  km  it 
is  n^igible  (see  flg.  5.7).  If  one  station  lies 
within  we  equatorial  trorigh  and  the  other  lies 


outside  of  it,  the  correlation  becomes  negative, 
indicating  that  high  values  of  critical  frequency  at 
one  station  are  associated  with  low  values  at  the 
other  (see  fig.  5.8).  This  is  additional  evidence 
that  the  F2  r^on  is  affected  by  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field;  it  shows  that  the  major  day-to-day 
fluctuations  of  the  F2  layer  are  not  due  to  changes 
in  ultraviolet  radiation,  as  that  would  require 
that  the  world-wide  fluctuations  should  be  in 
unison. 

Because  of  this  variability  of  the  F2  layer, 
precise  predictions  of  its  critical  frequencies  can¬ 
not  be  made  for  individual  days,  although  seasonal 
and  long-term  trends,  and  gec^aphic  distribution 
may  be  accurately  outlined  m  advance.  It  is 
necessary  in  selecting  frequencies  for  long-distance 
communication  to  iffiow  for  these  fluctuations. 

5.6.  Sporadic-E  Layer 

In  addition  to  these  rather  regular  character¬ 
istics  of  the  ionosphere  there  are  a  number  of 
anomalous  effects  which  have  important  bearing 
on  propagation  phenomena.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  a  sporadic-F^ 
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Fioube  5.4.  Variation  of  12-monlh  running-average  f’E, 
f*Fl,  f*FS,  at  noon  for  Huancayo,  Peru,  with  li-month 
running-average  eunepot  number. 
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FioxiBa  6.5.  Variation  of  Jt-month  running-average  /•E, 
f*Fl,  f*Ft,  at  noon  for  Watheroo,  W.  Auetralia,  with 
It-month  running-average  aunepot  number 


Fioube  5.7.  Correlation  eoeflieient  for  pairs  of  stations  versus 
separation  distance. 


Fioube  5.8.  Correlation  coefficient  between  daily  noon  values 
offfFt  at  pairs  of  stations  as  a  function  of  geomagnetic 
latitude  aria  station  separation. 


layer,  usually  desimated  as  Es,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  me  processes  which  give  rise  to 
the  normal  J&-layer  ionization. 

Sporadic-i?  layer  phenomena  are  manifested  on 
multifrequency  ionospheric  records  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reflections  from  the  E  region  at 
frequencies  above  the  normal  £-layer  critical 
frequency.  Usually  these  reflections  come  from 
a  slightly  greater  height  than  the  normal  E  re¬ 
flections,  since  the  normal  critical  frequency  can 
be  measured  sometimes  while  £!*  prevails,  ^me- 
times  Eis  consists  of  an  extremely  efficient  radiat¬ 
ing  surface,  which  is  capable  of  reflecting  so  much 
of  the  energy  radiated  from  the  transmitter,  even 
at  frequencies  of  10  to  15  Me,  that  reflections 
from  the  other  layers  of  the  ionosphere  are  com¬ 
pletely  blanketed  out.  At  other  times  Els  may  be 
so  “thin”  that  althoi^h  vertical-incidence  reflec¬ 
tions  from  it  occur  well  above  the  normal  E 
critical  frequency,  reflections  from  the  higher 
layers  may  still  be  “seen”  through  it.  Els  re¬ 
flecting  low  frequencies  is  observed  more  often 
than  that  reflectmg  high  frequencies.  The  data 
obtained  so  far  flt  fairly  well  the  hypothesis  that 
logarithm  of  percentage  of  time  of  occurrence  of 
Els  capable  of  reflecting  any  frequency  is  inversely 
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jmportkxuU  to  the  frequency.  Records  of  reflec- 
UUMUI  from  E»  do  not  exhibit  a  cuspate  form  at 
their  upper  limits  such  as  are  associated  with 
critical  nequencies  of  the  regular  ionospheric 

layers. 

This  sroradic-f  layer  may  occur  during  the 
day  or  during  the  night.  The  exact  diurnal, 
seasonal,  and  long-term  distributions  of  its  occur¬ 
rence  are  difficult  to  ascertain  because  of  absorp¬ 
tion  during  daylight  hours  by  the  D  region  and 
variable  sensitivity  of  the  measuring  equipment 
at  different  frequencies.  Its  occurrence  is  frequent 
enough  that  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  time 
long-distance  propagation  at  frequencies  up  to  15 
Me  in  middle  latitudes  is  rendered  possible  by 
Es.  Occurrence  of  ^  is  not  simultaneous  at  all 
stations. 

Tropical  stations,  in  general,  exhibit  less  Es 
than  stations  in  higher  latitudes.  At  tropical 
stations  during  daylight  hours,  however,  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  E  layer,  at  frequencies  above  the 
regular  critical  frequency  of  that  layer,  are  ''f 
common  occurrence  due  to  sharp  boundary  reflec¬ 
tions,  but  reflections  from  the  upper  layers  are 


regularly  “seen”  through  them.  In  the  auroral 
regions  reflections  from  the  E  region  which  seem 
to  be  associated  with  the  appearance  of  auroras 
are  frequently  obtained. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  sporadic-^  layer 
are  not  yet  understood.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  sporadic  appearance  of  abnonnal  reflec¬ 
tions  from  the  E  layer  in  middle  latitudes  is  the 
same  phenomenon  as  the  prevalent  daytime 
sharp  boundary  reflections  above  the  nom^  E 
critical  frequency  in  the  tropics,  or  the  E  reflec¬ 
tions  concurrent  with  auroral  manifestations  in 
high  latitudes.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  all  abnormal 
reflections  from  the  E  region  cannot  be  due  to  the 
same  cause.  In  certain  cases  it  has  been  shown 
that  meteors  produce  ionization  in  the  E  .egion 
which  is  capable  of  reflecting  radio  waves,  even 
at  very  high  frequencies,  in  fact,  some  investi¬ 
gators  believe  that  meteors  are  the  predominant 
cause  of  sporadic-JEf  layer  formation. 

5.7.  Solar  Flare  Disturbances 

At  times  communication  on  high  frequencies  by 
sky-wave  propagation  over  the  daylight  hemi- 
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sphere  of  the  earth  is  rendered  impossible  by  abnor- 
m^y  great  absorption.  This  condition  may  pre¬ 
vail  for  a  length  of  time  from  a  few  minutes  to 
eever^  hours.  Onset  of  this  condition  of  absorp¬ 
tion  is  usually  very  sudden;  recovery  is  more 
gradual  (see  fig.  5.9).  As  revealed  by  the  multi¬ 
frequency  records  this  anomalous  absorption 
appears  as  a  complete  blanking  out  of  reflections 
from  all  layers  of  the  ionosphere;  no  reflections  are 
returned  from  the  absorbing  region  either.  As 
reflections  from  all  layers  are  affected,  it  is  clear 
that  the  absorption  must  occur  in  a  region  between 
the  earth  and  these  layers,  which  means  that  this 
abnormal  absorption  is  probably  a  Z>-region  phe¬ 
nomenon.  When  the  absorbing  remon  disappears 
by  recombination  of  the  ions  or  d^trons,  reflec- 
tioi^  from  the  upper  layers  appear  again  and 
indicate  that  no  chaise  has  occurred  in  them 
either  with  respect  to  virtual  height  or  ion  density, 
racept  such  as  b  due  to  normal  variation.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  absorbing  layer  is  sufi^ciently  trans¬ 
parent  for  the  upper  layers  to  be  “seen”  through 
it.  At  such  times  it  is  observed  that  they  are  un¬ 
affected  by  the  agency  producing  the  absorption. 

Examination  of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  these  effects  revealed  that  in  all  cases 
where  suitable  solar  data  were  available  the 
appearance  of  this  anomalous  absorption  was 
simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of  an  outburst 
of  bright  light  in  the  solar  chromosphere.  These 
bright  chromospheric  eruptions  are  usually  seen 
best  in  the  alpha  line  of  hydrogen,  but  may  be 
seen  in  the  light  from  other  cmximospheric  ele¬ 
ments  also.  In  clearly  defined  cases  the  onset  of 
absorption  is  coincident  with  the  onset  of  the 
eruption  and  its  duration  is  the  same  as  that  of 
^e  eruption,  indicating  that  the  disturbing  ^ency 
is  propagate  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  wiw  the 
velocity  of  light.  These  solar  flare  disturbances, 
often  referred  to  as  sudden  ionosphere  disturb¬ 
ances  (SID),  are  the  only  ionospheric  phenomena 
discovered  so  far  which  have  been  directly  associ¬ 
ated  with  individual  events  observed  on  the  sun; 
relationships  between  ion  densities  and  sunspots, 
both  long-term  and  short-term  trends,  are  statis¬ 
tical  effects  which  are  revealed  by  average 
characteristics  of  both  phenomena,  not  by  indi¬ 
vidual  events. 

5.8.  Ionospheric  Storms 

a.  Magnetic  Storms 

The  most  striking  of  anomalous  ionospheric 
phenomena  are  ionospheric  storms.  They  are  in 
no  way  associated  with  the  meteorological  storms 
which  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  troposphere. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  similarly  erratic 
character  of  both  phenomena.  The^  are  one 
aspect  of  the  severe  electromagnetic  disturbances 
to  which  the  earth  is  frequently  subjected  and 


which  have  been  kr''wn  for  a  long  time  as  mag¬ 
netic  stomm.  Because  of  our  exte^ive  knowledge 
of  magnetic  storms  derived  from  observations  of 
the  earth’s  magnetic  phenomena,  extending  back 
over  more  than  a  centuiy,  the  genenU  character¬ 
istics  of  magnetic  storms  will  be  discussed  ifrst  and 
thtju  their  associated  ionospheric  characteristics 
will  be  brought  out. 

Magnetic  storms  are  disturbances  of  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field  lasting  for  a  length  of  time  from 
several  hours  to  several  days  during  which  the 
magnetic  field  fluctuates  over  much  wider  limits 
than  it  ordinarily  does.  These  fluctuations  are 
not  only  marked  by  their  magnitude,  but  also  by 
their  irregularity.  During  magnetic  storms  the 
field  may  change  by  several  percent  in  middle 
latitudes  and  the  rate  of  change  may  be  as  great 
as  one  percent  per  minute,  as  contrasted  with 
quiet  conditions  when  the  field  changes  are  only  a 
few  tenths  of  1  percent  in  several  hours  (see  fig. 
5.10).  In  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  the  field 
changes,  a  number  of  systematic  characteristics 
have  been  isolated.  The  field  changes  associated 
with  a  typical  magnetic  storm  may  be  described, 
but  a  particular  magnetic  storm  may  differ  from 
the  typical  storm  in  many  ways. 

Many  magnetic  storms  b^in  with  a  sudden 
commencement  which  is  simultaneous  all  over  the 
earth  to  within  a  few  seconds.  During  the  next 
few  hours  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth’s 
magnetism  remains  above  normal.  This  is  called 
the  initial  or  positive  phase  of  the  storm.  Then 
the  horizontal  force  drops  rapidly  to  well  below 
normal  values.  This  is  called  the  main,  or  na¬ 
tive  phase.  Recovery  continues  for  the  next  few 
days  in  what  is  known  as  the  post-perturbation 
period.  The  most  violent  ana  erratic  changes 
occur  during  the  transition  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  phase.  The  field  changes  are  su(^ 
as  might  be  due  rougUy  to  a  ring  current  encir¬ 
cling  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  several  thousand 
kilometers,  flowii^  first  in  one  direction  (positive 
phase)  and  then  in  the  other  (negative  phase). 

In  the  auroral  zones  the  changes  are  most 
erratic.  These  auroral  zones  are  belts  about  20** 
in  radius,  encircling  the  geomagnetic  north  and 
south  poles,  which  are  in  78.5°  N.  latitude,  69°  W. 
longitude,  and  78.5°  S.  latitude,  111°  E.  longitude. 
Here  the  effects  are  such  as  would  be  caused  by 
intense  east-west  currents  flowing  along  the  zones 
associated  with  disperse  return  currents  in  lower 
latitudes.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
currents  flowing  along  the  auroral  zone  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ionosphere,  their  most  probable 
heights  being  about  100  km,  which  places  the 
currents  in  the  E  region. 

The  auroral  zones  are  so-called  because  aurora 
are  most  frequently  seen  there.  In  the  zones 
aurora  may  be  seen  on  eveiy  clear  night,  but  as 
one  moves  from  the  auroral  zones  either  toward  the 
geomagnetic  poles  or  toward  the  geomagnetic 
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^uator,  aurora  are  seen  less  frequently.  Duri^ 
intense  ma^etic  storms  the  auroral  zones  shift 
to  lower  latitudes  and  with  them  shift  the  char¬ 
acteristic  magnetic  disturbances.  During  un¬ 
usually  stormy  conditions  aurora  have  been  seen 
even  at  Samoa. 

b.  Relation  to  Sunspots 

A  close  relationship,  in  the  statistical  sense, 
between  magnetic  storms  and  sunspots  has  been 
established.  During  and  slightly  after  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  sunspot  cycle  magnetic  storms  are 
most  frequent  and  tend  to  be  most  violent  (see 
fig.  5.2).  A  tendency  of  magnetic  storms  to  recur 
at  27-day  intervals,  that  is,  the  rotation  period  of 
the  sim,  is  also  established,  but  like  recurrences  of 


sunspots,  a  series  of  27-day  recurrences  of  magnetic 
storms  does  not  continue  indefinitely.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  magnetic  storms  occur,  in 
about  50  percent  of  the  cases,  within  a  day  to  two 
of  the  time  when  an  active  sunspot  group  passes 
the  central  meridian  of  the  sun.  These  principles, 
the  27-day  recurrence,  frequency  of  magnetic 
storms  at  and  after  the  maximum  of  the  sunspot 
cycle,  and  association  of  magnetic  storms  with 
central  meridian  passage  of  sunspots  furnish  a  basis 
for  prediction  of  magnetic  storms.  During  the 
later  part  of  a  sunspot  cycle  the  27-day  recurrence 
tendency  is  pronounced,  and  then  affords  the 
most  reliable  single  means  for  predicting  magnetic 
storms.  During  the  early  part  of  the  cycle  the 
recurrence  tendency  is  much  less  marked  so  that 


Fiottbh  5.10.  Mannelic  storm  of  March  14, 19£B,  as  recorded  at  different  stations. 
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considerable  reliance  must  be  placed  on  predictions 
from  visible  solar  phenomena. 

c.  Causes 

A  better  understanding  of  the  vagaries  of  these 
electromf^netic  disturbances  may  be  derived  from 
examination  of  the  theory  of  their  cause.  The 
most  satisfactory  theory  of  these  phenomena 
attributes  them  to  the  effects  of  charged  corpus¬ 
cular  radiation  from  the  sun.  These  corpuscles 
are  shot  out  in  individual  blasts  from  active  regions 
on  the  sun  which  are  usually  associated  with  active 
sunspot  groups.  The  bursts  of  corpuscles  do  not 
always  leave  the  sun  perpendicular  to  its  surface 
so  that  whether  or  not  they  engulf  the  earth  is 
largely  a  matter  of  chance.  As  they  approach  the 
earth  they  are  deflected  by  the  magnetic  field  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  developed  in 
chapter  2;  some  come  down  the  lines  of  force  in 
polar  regions,  producing  the  aurora,  while  others 
encircle  the  earth  to  produce  the  ring  current. 
Reaching  the  denser  parts  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
the  polar  corpuscles  produce  ionization  at  all 
levels  down  to  about  80  km. 

d.  Depression  of  Critical  Frequencies 

The  disturbances  in  the  ionosphere  that  are 
associated  with  these  electromagnetic  storms 
seriously  impair  communications  over  long  dis¬ 
tances.  The  most  conspicuous  effects  are  lowering 
of  the  critical  frequencies  and  increase  in  absorp¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  band  of  usable  frequencies,  those 
low  enough  not  to  penetrate  the  ionosphere  but 
great  enough  not  to  be  excessively  absorbed,  is 
considerably  narrowed  or,  during  the  more  intense 
storms,  wiped  out  altogether.  Communication 
during  these  disturbances,  when  possible,  is 
considerably  impaired  by  various  types  of  fading. 

During  the  early  part  of  a  storm,  correspondii^ 
to  the  positive  phase  of  the  magnetic  disturbance, 
ionospheric  conditions  are  usually  not  greatly  af¬ 
fected.  For  this  reason  it  is  frequently  possible  to 
warn  radio  operators  several  hours  in  advance 
when  disturbances  are  likely  to  occur,  although 
the  intensity  of  the  disturbance  cannot  be  foretold. 
As  the  disturbance  develops,  the  ion  density  in 
the  F  region  drojw,  with  attendant  lowering  of  the 
critical  frequencies,  the  main  effect  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  F2  layer.  During  daylight  hours 
depression  of  the  ion  density  is  not  as  marked  as 
during  night  hours  because  then  the  continual 
flux  of  ultraviolet  light  from  the  sun  serves  to 
maintain  the  ionization  against  the  adverse  effect 
of  the  storm. 

e.  Absorption 

When  violent  changes  in  the  mametic  field 
occiu',  even  during  the  early  stages  of  the  storm, 


the  ionosphere  is  most  likely  to  be  affected.  The 
appearance  of  auroral  displays  (visible,  of  course, 
only  during:  the  dark  hours)  in  lower  latitudes 
produces  high  absorption  due  to  the  creation  of 
ionization  at  low  levels  where  the  ions  engage  in 
frequent  collisions  with  the  neutral  molecules  of 
the  air.  This  is  the  absorption  effect  which  is 
usually  observed  during  ionospheric  storms.  Shift¬ 
ing  of  the  auroral  activity  to  lower  latitudes  during 
intense  magnetic  storms  explains  in  part  the  im¬ 
pairment  of  radio  communication  during  such 
times.  Communication  over  paths  where  the 
reflection  takes  place  in  very  low  latitudes  is  less 
likely  to  be  affected.  For  this  reason  communica¬ 
tion  bcfwpcn  North  America  and  Europe  which, 
foil  it-circle  path,  is  reflected  by  the 

ionu  .  .iigh  latitudes,  is  frequently  disrupted 

by  electroma^etic  storms.  Communication  is 
frequently  maintained  at  such  times  by  relaying 
the  traffic  through  low  latitude  stations,  which  are 
less  subject  to  disturbance. 

The  E  layer  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
storms  except  when  the  intensity  of  disturbance  is 
very  great.  However,  absorption  at  low  levels 
during  storms  often  impairs  propagation  conditions 
to  such  an  extent  that  communication  by  modes 
involving  £Mayer  reflections  is  not  satisfactory. 


f.  Changes  in  Layer  Heights  and  Anomalous 
Reflections 

In  addition  to  changes  in  ionic  density  of 
the  layers  during  ionospheric  disturbances  great 
changes  in  lajer  heights  occur,  the  F2  layer  often 
rising  to  heights  well  above  the  normal  ones. 
Abnormal  stratification  of  the  region  also  occurs 
so  that  overlapping  reflections  are  returned  from 
the  layer  and  the  otherwise  clearly  defined  critical 
frequencies  do  not  appear. 

In  the  auroral  zones,  ionization  capable  of 
reflecting  radio  waves  is  often  produced  in  the  E 
region  during  disturbances  although  the  region  at 
the  time  may  not  be  illuminated  by  ultraviolet 
light.  It  is  presumed  that  such  ionization  is  due 
to  corpuscular  radiation.  Similar  effects  have 
also  been  noted  at  the  geomagnetic  equator,  but 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  two  effects  are 
due  to  the  same  mechanism. 

The  extensive  knowledge  of  electromagnetic 
storms,  gained  from  the  lei^hy  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  problems  of  radio  propagation. 
Thus,  had  the  sunspot-cycle  relationship  and  27- 
day  recurrence  of  magnetic  storms  not  been  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  have  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  the  corresponding  ionospheric 
effect,  owing  to  the  limited  interval  of  time  over 
which  we  have  comprehensive  ionospheric  observa¬ 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  6 

MAXIMUM  USABLE  FREQUENCIES 


6.1.  Introduction 

Earl;^  experimenters  in  high-frequencj  radio 
transnuBsion  noted  that  for  any  fixed  distance  of 
transmission  there  was  anuppo*  limit  of  frequency 
which  could  just  be  transmitted.  This  upper* 
limit  frequency  was  in  general  greater  for  gi^ter 
distances  up  to  4,000  km,  was  greater  in  the  day¬ 
time  than  at  ni^t,  and  was  greater  on  a  wintw 
day  than  on  a  summer  day.  The  existence  of  this 
upp^-limit  fre<|uency  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  ionization  in  the  ionosphere  will  refiect  only 
waves  of  frequencies  less  than  a  certain  criticu 
value;  this  vuue  is  called  the  “maximum  usable 
frequency"  (abbreviated  muf).  At  fr-equencies 
above  the  maximum  usable  frequency  for  a  given 
distance  the  wave  is  said  to  “skip." 

The  maximum  usable  frequency  for  high- 
frequency  transmission  via  the  ionosphere  over 
any  g^ven  path  at  any  instant  is  an  important 
quantity.  If  the  operating  frequency  is  above 
die  maximum  usable  frequency  the  wave  skiM, 
since,  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  then  will  not  M 
reflected  from  the  ionosphere.  As  the  operating 
frequency  is  decreased  below  the  maximum  usable 
frequency  in  the  daytime,  it  becomes  increasingly 
attenuate,  since  as  pointed  out  in  chapter  7, 
in  the  high-frequency  range  the  lower  the  fre- 

guency  the  greater  the  ionospheric  ‘'.bsoiption. 

[ence  it  is  usually  desirable  for  transmission  to 
occur  on  a  frequency  as  near  to  the  maximum 
usable  frequency  over  the  path  at  any  instant  as 
is  feasible  under  conditions  prevailing  in  practice. 
For  this  reason  a  technic  of  prediction  whereby 
the  proper  operating  frequency  may  be  chosen 
with  regard  to  the  maximum  usable  frequency  is 
hqddy  desirable. 

There  exists  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
maximum  usable  frequency  and  the  condition  of 
the  ionosphere,  ^owledge  of  this  relationship 
makes  it  possible  to  premet  median  values  of 
niRTiimiTn  usable  frequency  lor  propagation  over 
anj^  path  at  any  time  of  day  in  any  future  month. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  describe  this 
relationship,  the  method  of  predicting  basic  world 
charts  of  maximum  usable  frequency,  and  the 
method  of  problem  solution  by  using  world  charts. 


6.2.  Obtaining  Maximum  Usable  Frequen¬ 
cies  From  Vertical-Incidence  Sweeps 

a.  Transmission-Curve  Technics 

In  an  ionized  layer  there  exists  a  “maximum 
usable  frequency"  for  reflection  at  oblique  inci¬ 


dence  which  corresponds  to  the  critical  frequenej* 
at  vertical  incidence.  Whereas  the  critical  fre¬ 
quency  is,  for  vertical-incidence  reflection,  the 
frequency  below  which  wav^  will  be  reflect^  by 
a  given  layer  of  the  ionosphere  and  above  which 
they  will  penetrate  that  layer,  the  maximum 
usable  frequency  for  a  given  great-circle  distance 
along  the  earth  is  the  highest  fi^uency  of  waves 
that  will  be  reflected  from  a  given  layer  of  the 
ionosphere  and  return  to  the  earth  at  that  distance 
from  the  transmitter. 

In  the  ionosphere  the  refractive  index  tj'  for  e 
radio  wave  of  frequency  /'  has  a  value  less  than 
unity.  If  we  neglect  the  effect  of  the  earth’s 
magnetic  field,  if'  as  a  function  of  the  transmitted 
frequency  is  given  by 


(6.1) 

where 

4»*ioTO 

f'—warre  frequency  or  operating  frequency 
(i.  e.,  the  frequency  of  the  oblique- 
incidence  wave) 

N»equivalent  dectron  density  per  cubic 
meter 

e»electronic  charge  in  coulombs 
m=:electromc  mass  in  kilograms 
dielectric  constant  of  free  space 
(1/36t)10-*. 

Considering  a  plane  ionosphere  and  plane  earth, 
as  illustrated  in  figure  6.1,  with  a  wave  frequency 
f'  incident  on  the  ionosphere  at  an  ai^le  it  is 
evident  that  the  wave  will  become  horizontal  at  a 
true  height  at  which  the  refractive  index  for  the 
given  wave  is  ij'=8in 


Fioukb  6.1.  lUuttration  of  equivalence  theorem  for  a  flat 
earth  and  flat  ionoephere. 
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Now  at  that  same  height  there  will  be  a  fre- 
queacy/ lower  than  f,  which  will  just  be  reflected 
at  yertical  incidence.  As  for  this  case  the  angle 
of  incidence  ^—0**,  the  refractive  index  for  the 
equivalent  vertical-incidence  frequency  j  at  this 
hei^t  is  equal  to  0  or  in  eq  6.1 


or 

/»=/• 

Then  substituting  in  eq  6.1  and  solving  for 
n'=-y/l-^2=sin 

from  which 

j’—j  sec  <^.  (6.2) 

This  equation,  the  well-known  “secant  law”, 
states  that  the  frequency  which  wiU  be  reflected 
from  a  plane  ionosphere  at  a  given  height  at 
oblique  incidence  is  equal  to  the  secant  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  times  the  frequency  which  will 
be  reflected  at  vertical  incidence  at  the  same  true 
he^ht. 

^eep  records  (A'/  records)  which  are  obtained 
b^  pulse  technic,  using  multifrequenc^  equipment, 

gV6  the  virtual  heighte  at  which  vertical-incidence 
equencies  throughout  a  range  are  reflected.  Al¬ 
though  true  heights  cannot  be  obtained  directly 
from  these  records  by  a  simple  method,  there 
fortunately  exists  an  important  relationship  that 
makes  the  records  of  virtual  height  versus  fre¬ 
quency  directly  usable. 

This  important  relationship  is  the  eqiiivalence 
theorem.  For  a  flat  earth  and  a  flat  ionosphere, 
without  consideration  of  the  earth’s  mimetic 
field,  this  relationship  states  that  the  virtual  height 
of  reflection  of  a  wcve  propagated  at  oblique  inci¬ 
dence  over  a  path,  i.e.,  the  height  of  the  equivalent 
triangular  path,  is  equal  o  the  virtual  height  of 
reflection  for  the  wave  of  the  equivalent  vertical- 
incidence  frequent  propa^ted  vertically  through 
the  ionosphere.  The  relationship  b  illustrated  in 
figure  6.1,  where  At+Ai  is  both  the  height  of  the 
equivalent  triangular  path  and  the  virtual  height 
of  reflection  of  the  vertical-incidence  wave.  The 
equivalent  vertical-incidence  frequency,  for  a 
wave  propagated  obliquely  tbroi^b  the  ionosphere, 
is  the  frequency  of  the  wave  reflected,  at  vertical 
incidence,  at  the  same  actual  height  as  is  the 
oblioue-incidence  wave.  The  equivalent  vertical- 
incidence  frequency  and  tbe  oblique-incidence 
wave  frequency  are  related  by  tbe  secant  law. 

The  importance  of  this  relationship  is  that,  at 
least  for  tne  case  of  the  flat  ionosphere,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  apply  the  secant  law  directly  to  the  A'/ 
records.  This  follows  as  a  result  of  the  equiva¬ 


lence  theorem,  since  a  frequency  /  picked  off  tbe 
ionosphere  sweeps  at  any  virtual  bei^t  A'  is  tbe 
equivalent  vertical-incidence  frequency  corre¬ 
sponding  to  an  actual  transmitted  frequency/' 
propagated  at  oblique  incidence,  which  enters  the 
ionosphere  at  such  an  angle  ^  that  the  height  of 
the  equivalent  triangular  path  is  equal  to  the 
above-mentioned  virtual  height  A' 

Then  for  any  frequency  /  scaled  off  the  record, 
still  assuming  a  flat  earth  and  a  flat  ionosphere, 
eq  6.2,^'=/  sec  still  holds. 

Considering  any  distance  of  propagation  D,  the 
angle  of  incidence  ^  is,  by  geometry,  a  simple 
function  of  the  hei^t  of  the  equivalent  triangular 
path.  For  the  simple  case  of  a  flat  earth,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  shown  in  figure  6.1 

^=tan-«  (6.3) 

Taking  account  of  the  earth’s  curvature,  ^  is 
given  by 

.  x-__i  ain 

4^ — tan  T  >  (6*4) 

l+^-cosXtf 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  0  is  the 
an^e  at  the  center  of  the  earth  subtended  by  the 
transmission  path. 

Assuming  a  flat  earth  and  a  flat  ionosphere,  then, 
if  we  take  the  A'/  curve  for  the  F2-layer  ordinary 
wave,  such  as  the  one  illustrated  in  figure  3.8 
(chapter  3),  and  scale  a  frequency  /  at  a  low  virtual 
height  far  down  on  the  trace  and  then  obtain  sec 
^  mr  that  height  from  eq  6.3,  we  can  substitute 
in  eq  6.2  and  obtain  a  value  of 

As  we  scale  higher  values  of  frequency  off  the 
graph  and  repeat  the  process  the  increas^  values 
of /  tend  to  make/'  larger.  However,  as  the  fre¬ 
quency/  increases,  the  virtual  height  of  reflection 
A'  becomes  larger,  and  s'*  ^  and  sec  ^  become 
smaller,  which  tends  to  bring  the  value  of/'  down. 
At  first  the  frequency  increase  is  the  predominant 
factor,  so  that/'  increases.  Eventually,  however, 
as  the  frequency/  approaches  its  critical  value  the 
virtual  height  rises  wa^ly,  and  sec  ^  decreases  so 
rapidly  that  /'  diminishes.  It  is  evident  that 
somewhere  between  there  is  a  maximum  vai  ae  of 
/',  which  is  termed  the  maximum  usable  frequency 
for  the  path. 

Note  that  in  this  development  the  ordinary- 
wave  trace  on  the  record  was  scaled.  The  de¬ 
tailed  development  involving  the  earth’s  ma^etic 
field  requires  this;  however,  the  consideration  of 
the  extraordinaiy  wave  results  in  but  slight 
difference  in  the  muf,  except  at  short  distances. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  can  be  said  in 
general  that  in  order  to  calculate  the  muf  for  any 
given  transmission  path  and  state  of  the  iono¬ 
sphere,  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  two  conditions — 
(1)  As  the  virtual  height  of  reflection  varies  with 
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frequency  at  vertical  inciilcnee,  the  height  of 
reflection  of  an  ohlique-incidencc  transmission  will 
vary  both  with  frequency  ami  distance,  and  thus 
the  frequency  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
waves  on  the  layer  must  bo  such  that  they  will  be 
reflected  at  the  pn>per  height  to  reach  the  receiver 
when  they  arc  reflected  at  the  giv<‘n  angle.  In 
other  words,  the  frequency  _/'  =  /sec  0o  and  the 
height  h'  must  satisfy  simultaneously  tl>  h'f  curve 
and  the  geometrical  relationship  between  D,  h', 
and  4>t>,  given  by  eq  6.3,  noting  that  by  the  equiv¬ 
alence  theorem  h'=h.  (2)  As  the  maximum 

usable  frequeney  is  to  be  found,  it  is  nect'ssary 
to  determine  the  maximum  value  of  f  that  will 
satisfy  the  first  condition. 

The  maximum  usable  frequency  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  for  any  given  h'J  curve,  as  follows;  A  co¬ 
ordinate  scale,  coinciding  with  that  on  which  the 
original  hj  cuiwes  are  plotted,  is  used  to  plot  a 
family  of  curves  of  h'  against/,  where/  is  obtained 
from  eq  6.2  and  6.3  for  values  of  sec  correspond¬ 
ing  to  different  values  of  h'  for  a  fixed  distance  D. 
These  graphs,  known  as  “transmission  curves,” 
are  made  parametric  in  /',  the  wave  frequency. 
If  a  transparent  overlay  is  made  to  scale  with  this 
family  of  transmission  curves  drawn  on  it,  and 
if  this  overlay  is  placed  over  the  A/  graph,  the 
intersections  of  the  curves  with  the  h'f  graph  will 
give,  for  the  fixed  distance,  values  of  the  wave  fre¬ 
quency  reflected  at  oblique  incidence  from  the 
virtual  heights  of  the  intersection,  and  also  the 
values  of  /  corresponding  to  the  reflection  heights. 

Figure  6.2  shows  such  a  family  of  transmission 


curves  superimposed  on  an  ionosphere  sweep.  It 
may  be  seen  that  most  of  the  curves  intersect  the 
F2-layer  portion  of  the  h'J  graphs  in  two  places, 
corresiwnding  to  a  “low  wave”  and  a  “high  wave” 
at  the  indicated  wave  frequency  of  the  parametric 
curve.  In  this  case  the  low  wave  corresponding 
to  the  intersection  of  the  14-Mc  curve  at  a  will  be 
attenuated  by  the  deviative  absorption  of  the  Fl 
layer  (chapter  2,  sec.  2.6),  and  the  high  w’ave  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  intersection  of  that  curve  at 
fl'  will  be  attenuated  by  the  deviative  absorption 
of  the  F2  layer.  At  a  higher  wave  frequency,  18 
Me,  the  low  wave  corresponding  to  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  curve  at  b  should  be  strong,  other  things 
being  considered,  whereas  the  high  wave  corre¬ 
sponding  to  6'  should  still  be  somewhat  atten¬ 
uated. 

As  the  frequency  /'  of  the  parametric  curves  in- 
cr<‘asi‘s,  the  two  points  of  contact  come  closer  to¬ 
gether,  culminating  at  a  tangent  contact  at  one 
point  c,  giving  a  maximum  usable  frequency  for 
this  particular  ionosphere  sweep  equal  to  20  Me. 

At  this  point,  where  the  low  and  high  waves 
merge  (“focusing  effect”),  the  r<*ccived  wave 
should  be  strongest.  This  partially  accounts  for 
the  observations  of  radio  operators  that  a  station  is 
rt'ceived  best  just  before  skipping. 

At  higher  values  of  /'  (higher  operating  fre¬ 
quencies)  there  is  no  value  of/ sec  4>o  that  will  te- 
come  equal  to/',  and  hence  no  height  from  which 
the  wave  will  be  returned  to  earth.  Hence  it  is 
said  to  skip  at  the  distance  concerned.  The  dis¬ 
tance  for  which  a  given  frequency  is  the  maximum 


Figure  6.2.  Family  of  trarumitsion  curves  parametric  in  frequency  for  a  fixed  distance  of 
2,000  km  superimposed  on  an  h'f  ^aph. 

A  flat  earth  and  flat  ionosphere  aimnied. 
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usable  frequency  is  called  the  “skip  distance”  for 
that  frequency. 

Figure  6.3  illustrates  the  paths  through  the 
ionosplH're  traversed  by  the  waves  of  figure  6.2 
as  fre<i  ncy  is  increased.  The  low  and  the  high 
paths  of  the  14-Mc  wave  being  reflected  from  the 
true  heights  corresponding  to  the  virtual  heights 
of  reflection  of  points  a  and  o'  are  indicated  as 
daslied  lines.  The  paths  for  the  points  h  and  6' 
at  a  higher  frequency,  18  Me,  arc  indicated  as  a 
pair  of  dot-dash  lines  and  the  case  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  frequency,  20  Me,  reflected  at  c  is 
indicated  as  a  single  solid  line.  A  still  higher 
frequency,  22  Me,  penetrating  the  ionosphere  and 
thus  skiiming  is  illustrated  as  a  dotted  line. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  distance  on  a  fixed 
frequenev  is  made  evident  by  drawing  a  family  of 
curves  of  A'  against/,  for  a  fixed  wave-frequency 
parametric  in  distance  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
way  in  which  the  curves  parametric  in  wave  fre¬ 
quency  for  a  fixed  distance  were  drawn.  Figure 
6.4  shows  such  a  family  for  12  Me  superimposed  on 
an  ionosphere  sweep,  and  here  again  it  may  be 
seen  that  most  of  the  curves  intersect  the  h'j 
graph  in  two  places,  corresponding  to  a  low  wave 
and  a  hi^h  wave  at  the  indicated  distance  of  the 
parametric  curve.  Considering  the  curve  for 
1,600  the  low  wave,  corresponding  to  its  in¬ 
tersection  with  the  A'/  naph  at  a,  will  be  attenu¬ 
ated  by  the  deviative  absorption  of  the  Fl  layer, 


and  the  high  wave,  correspomiing  to  int«‘rs(>ction 
of  that  curve  at  o',  will  be  attenuated  by  the 
lieviative  absorption  of  the  Pi  layer.  At  a  shorUT 
distance,  1,200  kin,  the  low  wave,  corresponding 
to  the  intersection  of  the  curve  at  6,  shouhl  l>e 
strong,  other  things  being  considered,  whereas  the 
high  wave,  corresponding  to  b' ,  shoidd  still  l>e 
somewhat  attenuated. 

As  the  value  of  distance  of  the  parami'tric  curves 
decreosi's,  the  two  points  of  contact  come  closer 
together,  culminating  at  a  tangtuit  contact  at  one 
point,  c,  giving  a  skip  distance  of  1,060  km  for  the 
particular  wave  frequency  for  the  particular  iono¬ 
sphere  sweep. 

At  this  point  the  two  waves  focus,  and  the  re¬ 
ceived  wave  should  be  the  strongest;  at  still 
shorter  distances  there  is  no  value  of  /  sec  that 
will  become  equal  to/',  so  that  skip  will  occur. 

Figure  6.5  is  analogous  to  figure  6.3,  except  that 
the  frequency  is  held  constant  and  the  distance 
varied.  The  distances  are  chosen  so  that  the 
reflection  point  is  constant.  The  low  and  the 
high  paths  of  the  wave  being  reflected  over  a  path 
1,600  km  long  from  the  true  heights  corresponding 
to  the  virtual  heights  of  reflection  a  and  a'  are 
indicated  as  dashed  lines.  The  paths  for  the 
points  h  and  6'  at  a  shorter  distance,  1,200  km,  are 
indicated  as  a  pair  of  dot-dash  lines,  and  the  case 
for  the  maximum  usable  frequency  reflected  at  c 


OCCURRENCE  OF  SKIP  AT  A  FREQUENCY  ( tt  MC  ),ABOVE  THE  MUF. 


Figubx  6.3.  Fixed  dietanee — varying  frequency  (curved  earth,  curved  ionosphere  assumed). 
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f.MC 

FiauMC  6.4.  Family  of  irantmiation  curve*  parametric  in  dittance  for  a  fixed  frtquoney  of  lt.O  Me  ouporimpotod  on  a*  Vf 

yrapk. 

A  fl»t  frth  «ikI  lit  loDMpliw  ■itimiil. 


for  a  distance  of  1,060  km  is  indicated  as  a  single 
solid  line. 

Summarizing  the  behavior  of  a  sky  wave  as 
indicated  by  uie  above  discussions  and  fi^^ures 
6.2  through  6.5,  assuming  a  constant  set  of  iono¬ 
spheric  conditions,  it  can  be  said  that  at  a  con¬ 
stant  distance  of  transmission  up  to  the  limit  of 
one  hop  with  a^  variable  wave  fi^uency: 

(1)  frequencies  considerably  below  the^  muf 
will  be  greatly  attenuated  by  nondeviative 
ionosphere  abso^tion. 

(2)  Frequencies  somewhat  below  the  muf  will 
be  reflected  as  low  and  high  waves,  either  or  both 
of  which  may  be  greatly  attenuated  by  deviative 
absorption. 

(3)  Frequencies  near  the  muf  will  be  reflected 
as  low  and  high  waves,  both  of  fair  strength. 

(4)  Frequencies  at  the  muf  will  be  received  in 
the  ^atest  posable  strength  as  one  wave. 

Frequencies  above  the  muf  will  skip  and 
not  be  heard  (except  by  “scatter  transmission”). 

For  a  fixed  wave  frequency,  assumed  somewhat 
above  the  extraordinary-wave  critical  frequency, 
being  received  over  a  variable  distance  up  to  the 
limit  of  one  hop: 

(1)  At  short  distances  the  wave  will  skip. 

(2)  Just  within  a  certain  distance  called  the 
skip  distance  the  wave  will  be  received  strongest 
and  as  one  wave. 

(3)  At  a  greater  distance  the  wave  will  still  be 
received  but  as  a  low  and  a  hi^  wave. 

(4)  At  still  greater  distances  the  low  and  hi^ 
vaves  will  be  received,  but  either  or  both  will  Be 
ready  attenuated  by  deviative  absorption. 


(5)  At  even  greater  distances  the  wave  will  be 
git^dy  attenuated  by  deviative  and  nondeviative 
absorption. 

One  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
the  waves  are  receivable  at  distances  grMter  than 
the  skip  distance,  but  that  as  this  distance  is 
appreciably  increased,  increased  attenuation  re- 
smts. 

The  nmple  relationship  of  eq  6.2  is  not  stricdy 
true  for  a  curved  earth  and  curved  iono^hrae, 
nor  does  the  eouivalence  theorem  hold,  as  the 
virtual  hei^t  of  reflection  at  oblique  incidence  is 


Fioube  6.5.  Fixed  frequency — varying  dittance  (.curved  earth, 
curved  iotutphere  aetumed). 
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no  equal  to  the  height  of  the  eauivalent 

triangular  jiath.  Tlie  relationship  needs  to  be 
correctetl  to: 

f=kj  see  <l>o,  (6.5) 

where  k  is  a  eori  ection  factor,  usually  greater  than 
unity;  k  s«*c  is  usually  referred  to  as  “sec 
(correctetl).’’ 

The  v'aluo  of  ^  is  a  function  of  the  distance  and 
also  of  the  ion  distribution  and  is  very  complicated 
to  calculate.  However,  for  any  given  virtual 
height,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  this  factor  for 
Uie  limiting  cases  of  two  different  t^pes  of  ioniza¬ 
tion,  one  for  which  the  wave  path  it^lf  is  almost 
triangular,  penetrating  far  into  the  medium,  and 
the  other  for  the  case  where  the  wave  is  deflected 
at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  ionosphere.  From 
a  curve  drawn  between  the  two  limiting  values  by 
an  appro.ximatc  method  it  is  possible  to  calculate  a 
fairly  good  correction  factor. 

In  practice,  ionosphere  sweeps  are  scaled  for 
maximum  usable  frequencies  or  maximum-usable- 
frequency  factors  (described  below)  for  a  standard 
distance  and  the  data  used  in  predicting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  frequencies  for  future  months.  For 
such  purposes  it  is  possible  to  use  a  family  of 
transmission  curves  parametric  in  wave  frequency 
for  the  standard  distance. 

As  an  alternative  to  using  a  family  of  transmis¬ 
sion  curves  for  each  desired  distance,  it  is  possible 
to  construct  a  type  of  transmission  curve  whereby  a 
single  curve  suffices  for  each  distance  and  a  fanmy 
of  curves  parametric  in  distance  can  be  drawn  on 
one  transparency.  This  is  done  by  making  the 
frequency  scale  logarithmic,  and  requires  that 


sweeps  be  obtained  originally  on  a  standardized 
logarithmic  scale  or  el^  be  replotted  on  such  a 
scale. 

The  factor  k  sec  for  a  given  distance  is  plotted 
as  abscissa  on  the  same  logarithmic  scale  as  that 
used  for  the  h'J  graph  but  wdth  the  numbers  run¬ 
ning  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  virtual  height 
k*  being  plotted  in  the  usual  way  as  ordinate. 
Figure  6.6  shows  a  plot  of  a  family  of  such  lo^a- 
riti^kmic  transmission  curves.  The  transmission 
curve  transparency  laid  over  the  A'/  curve  with 
the  height  scales  coinciding  will,  in  general, 
intersect  the  h'j  curve  in  two  places.  Opposite 
the  abscissa  1.0  used  as  an  index  on  the  sc^e  on 
the  transparency  will  appear  the  value  of  the 
product  olj  times  k  sec  or/'  in  eq  6.5.  (Because 
of  the  logarithmic  frequency  scale,  the  same 
number,  except  for  the  decimd  point,  will  appear 
on  the  transparency  opposite  the  1.0  index  on  the 
logarithmic  A'/  chart).  The  transmission  curve 
can  be  slid  along  the  abscissa  until  it  is  just  tan¬ 
gent  to  one  curve  on  the  /'  sw’cep.  The  product 
as  then  read  at  the  index  is  the  value  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  usable  frequency.  The  procedure  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  figure  3  of  the  first  reference  listed  in 
section  6.7. 

For  many  purposes,  the  maximum-usable-fre¬ 
quency  factor  or  ratio  of  the  maximum  usable 
frequency  to  the  critical  frequency  for  the  same 
layer  is  desired.  This  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  logarithmic  scale  on  the  transparency 
opposite  the  critical  frequency  cusp  when  the 
transparency  is  set  to  read  the  maximum  usable 
frequency. 


Fiqxtbs  6.6.  Logarithmic  Iratumiision  curvet  for  a  curved  earth  and  curved  ionosphere. 
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The  above  proc<*durc  gives  the  reflection  con* 
ditiona  and  the  muf  for  the  ordinary  wave  only. 
For  abort  distances,  if  greatest  accuracy  is  desired, 
a  mere  scaling  of  the  muf  from  the  ordinary  wave 
sweep  is  not  sufficient.  The  relation  of  the  path 
to  the  earth’s  mametic  field  must  be  considered. 
However,  this  relationship  is  very  complicated. 
For  the  simple  cases  where  the  lonmtudinal  com¬ 
ponent  of  tne  earth’s  magnetic  field  is  equal  to 
zero,  the  transverse  component  is  equal  to  zero  or 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  components  are 
equal  to  each  other,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
reasonably  accurate  solution  for  the  extraordinary- 
wave  muf  by  a  method  indicated  in  the  first 
reference  listed  in  section  6.7,  under  VIII,  “Effect 
of  the  Earth’s  Magnetic  Field.” 

In  the  limiting  case  of  vertical-incidence  sky- 
wave  transmission,  the  solution  is  simple,  the 
maximum  usuable  frequency  for  zero  distance, 
the  zero-muf,  then  being  the  extraordinary-wave 
critical  frequency. 

For  long-distance  propagation,  the  transmission 
curve  apinied  to  the  o-trace  gives  approximately 
the  correct  answer.  At  shorter  distances  some¬ 
thing  might  be  gained  by  use  of  the  method  just 
mentioned  if  an  exact  analysis  of  the  ihaximum 
usable  frequencies  indicated  by  the  ionosphere 
sweep  for  a  particular  time  and  place  were 
desired;  usually,  however,  the  z-muf  is  only  very 
slightly  greater  than  the  o-muf,  and  the  uncer- 
tamties  mtroduced  by  normal  ionosphere  varia¬ 
tions  are  so  great  that  the  additional  precision  is 
noiyustified. 

The  transmission  curves  of  figure  6.6  are  most 
accurate  at  F2-layer  heighte,  as  they  were  calcu¬ 
lated  by  using  the  correction  factor  k  of  eq  6.5 
for  typical  F2-layer  ion  distributions.  At  wort 
distances  they  will  be  accurate  for  any  layer 
because,  as  the  distance  approaches  zero,  k 
approaches  a  value  of  1.0. 

b.  The  Parabolic-Layer  Method 

Another  method,  developed  in  Great  Britain, 
e.xists  for  obtainii^  maximum  usable  frequencies 
from  vertical-incidence  sweeps.  This  method, 
the  parabolic-layer  method,  is  based  on  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  equivalence  theorem  and  the  secant  law 
just  as  is  the  transmission-curve  method.  The 
difference  is  that  in  the  transmission-curve 
method  the  secant  law  is  applied  to  the  sweep  by 
means  of  a  standardized  graphical  overlay, 
whereas  in  the  parabolic-layer  method  the  ioniza¬ 
tion  of  the  layer  is  assumed  to  have  a  parabolic 
distribution,  the  parameters  of  the  parabola 
corresponding  to  the  important  part  of  the  sweep 
for  transmission  are  found  graphically  for  the 

f»articular  sweep  being  examined  and  the  muf 
actor  determined  by  reference  to  a  previously 
calculated  set  of  curves  for  parabolic  layers  having 
the  same  parameters. 


The  parabolic-layer  method  has  certain  advan¬ 
tages,  particularly  when  manual  ionosphere 
recorders  are  used,  because  only  a  few  specific 
virtual  heights  need  to  be  measured.  However, 
it  is  a  longer  method,  and  is  therefore  generally 
not  used  as  widely  as  the  transmission-curve 
method. 

6.3.  Angles  of  Dep>artuTe  and  Arrival; 
Maximum  Usable  Frequencies  for  Dis¬ 
tances  Greater  than  One-Hop-F2 

a.  General 

Angles  of  departure  and  arrival  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  chiefly  because  a  knowledge  of  these  an^es 
for  the  prevalent  mode  or  modes  of  propagation 
makes  possible  the  design  of  the  best  antennas  for 
transnussion  and  reception  of  such  modes. 

b.  Single-Hop  Transmission 

The  angle  of  departure  or  arrival  iisually  as¬ 
sumed  for  single-hop  transmission  is  that  obtained 
from  the  straight  geometry  of  a  triangular  path 
over  a  curved  wrth  with  the  apex  of  me  triangle 
placed  at  the  virtual  height  assumed  for  the  level 
of  reflection.  Families  of  curves  parametric  in 
angle  of  take-off  superimposed  on  the  logarithmic 
transmission  curves  of  figure  6.6  are  shown  in 
figure  6.7.  Used  in  conjunction  with  an  h'f  graph, 
they  give  angles  of  departure  for  the  low  and  high 
waves  for  any  operatii^  frequency  for  any  distance 
out  to  the  hmiting  distance  for  one  hop  for  the 
layer  considered.  The  procedure  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  used  in  obtaining  maximum  usable 
frequency.  If  the  transparency  is  slid  to  where 
the  appropriate  index  reads  the  operating  fre¬ 
quency,  the  transmission  curve  will  intersect  the 
sweep  at  two  virtual  heights,  through  each  of 
which  will  pass  the  curve  for  the  angle  of  departure 
concerned.  In  practice  the  low-angle  wave  is  the 
one  usually  considered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  technic  is  only  ap¬ 
proximate,  inasmuch  as  the  equivalence  theorem 
is  assumed  to  be  valid,  i.  e.,  the  virtual  heights  on 
the  A'/ graph  are  assumed  to  be  the  virtual  heights 
for  oblique-incidence  reflection. 

If  it  is  desired  to  predict  angles  of  departure  for 
any  given  path  less  than  4,000  km  in  length,  ap¬ 
proximate  calculations  can  be  made  by  applyii^ 
the  transmission  curves  to  median  values  of  the 
minimum  virtual  heights,  such  as  the  ones  on  the 
world  charts  of  figure  4.19,  for  the  layer.  For 
the  E  layer  a  height  of  110  km  can  be  assumed. 
For  the  *1 -layer  angles  of  departure  between  those 
for  the  E  layer  and  F2  layer  can  be  assumed;  if 
actual  values  of  the  minimum  virtual  heights  of 
the  FI  layer  are  required,  they  may  be  obtained 
as  medians  of  values  observed  at  the  location  of 
an  actual  ionosphere  station,  or  the  world  charts 
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ol  Fl-layer  minimum  virtual  heists  (fig.  4.14) 
be  consulted. 

For  greater  accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  to 

{iredict  a  hypothetical  median  ionosphere  sweep 
or  the  location  of  the  midpoint  for  the  desired 
month,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  described  above. 
These  resulto  would  still  be  subject  to  the  error  of 
assuming  that  the  equivalence  theorem  holds,  and 
furthermore  would  be  only  median  values.  How¬ 
ever.  the  values  of  the  critical  frequencies  and 
he^ts  of  the  layers  fluctuate  widely  from  hour 
to  hour  and  from  day  to  day,  so  that  for  any  given 
path  of  intermediate  length  the  modes  of  propaga¬ 
tion  and  the  layer  hei^te,  and  hence  the  optimum 
angle  of  departure,  may  change  widely  from  hour 
to  hour  ana  from  day  to  day. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  would  seem 
that  for  best  practical  results  an  antenna  for  in¬ 
termediate-distance  8^-wave  propagation  should 
be  designed  for  a  minimum  of  low-angle  propaga¬ 
tion  and  with  most  of  its  radiation  upward  in  a 
Inroad  enough  radiation  pattern  to  cover  the  range 
of  possible  andes  necessitated  by  variations  m 
heights,  critical  frequencies  and  mMes  of  propaga¬ 
tion,  and  possibly  also  distances  of  transimssion 
when  the  service  is  not  point-to-p|oint.  The  whole 
period  of  the  day  when  trannnission  is  to  be  made 
on  a  given  operating  frequency  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

An  idea  of  the  possible  modes  of  propagation 
can  be  obtained  by  finding  out  if  the  operating 


frequency  will  be  lower  than  the  maximum  usable 
frequency  in  the  median  case  by  use  of  the  world 
prediction  charts,  as  described  under  section  6.6. 
These  charts  do  not  indicate,  however,  whether 
or  not  the  E  layer  shields  the  F2  layer  from  re¬ 
flecting  the  waves  at  the  same  time.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  sometimes  occurs  and  can  be  determmed 
from  the  transmission  curves  and  angle  of  de¬ 
parture  curves  of  figure  6.7.  If  the  muf  for  &layer 
propagation,  at  such  a  distance  that  the  angle  of 
take-off  is  the  same  as  that  for  F2-la,yer  propaga¬ 
tion  over  the  desired  distance,  is  greater  than  we 
operatii^  frequency,  the  E  layer  shields  the  F2 
layer.  See  also  section  7.1. 

If  both  E  and  F2  modes  can  appear  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  range  of  angles  of  departure  ought 
to  be  fairly  wide  for  generu  cover^.  A  range  of 
from  20®  to  60®  is  not  improbable  in  some  cases. 

c.  Transmission  Over  Distances  Greater  Than 
4,000  Km 

It  would  appear  that  the  limiting  distance  for 
single-hop  propagation  by  any  layer  is  that  de¬ 
termined  by  the  earth’s  curvature,  at  which  dis¬ 
tance  the  angle  of  departure  should  be  zero.  This 
distance  depends,  of  course,  on  the  reflection 
height;  for  the  F2  layer,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  at  various  nequencies,  the  limitii^ 
distance  may  range  from  3,500  to  5,000  km  or 
greater.  However,  experience  points  to  4,000  km 
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Fioube  6.8.  Propagation  by  a  number  of  geometrie  hope. 


as  bem^  about  the  avera^  limit.  Furthermore, 
this  limit  has  been  reached  in  practice  with  trans¬ 
mitting  and  receiving  antennas  whose  heists  are 
too  low  to  radiate  appreciable  amounts  of  enei^ 
at  angles  lower  than  about  5°  or  so.  Detailed 
consi(Mration  of  this  propagation  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book;  such  phenomena  as  iono¬ 
spheric  focusing,  scattering,  and  low-mode  guided- 
wave  preparation  are  invmved. 

Beyond  the  sin^e-hop  limit,  the  simple  picture 
of  transmission  involves  propagation  by  a  number 
of  geometrical  hops,  as  illustrated  in  figure  6.8. 
It  was  at  one  time  believed,  because  of  this  picture, 
that  failure  of  propagation  at  any  one  of  the 
ionosphere  reflection  points  would  cause  failure  of 
propagation  altorather.  Empirically,  however,  it 
has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  cases  that  propa¬ 
gation  did  not  fail  until  the  ionosphere  at  “control 
points”  2,000  km  from  each  end  of  the  path 
tailed  to  support  the  transmission.  This  was  ap¬ 
parently  true,  within  limits,  no  matter  how  loi^ 
the  great-circle  path  was  between  the  control 
points  and  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the 
ionosphere  was  in  between. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  using 
the  2,000-km  control  points  is  also  bevond  the 
scope  of  thb  book;  it  is  related  to  the  low-angle 
radiation  problem  discussed  above.  We  may  con¬ 
sider,  however,  the  way  in  which  scattered  trans¬ 
mission  affects  the  modes  of  propagation.  Con¬ 
sidering  a  single  end  of  a  preparation  path,  any 
wave  which  leaves  the  earth  and  strikes  the 
layer  excites  scatter  sources  on  its  way  up  through 
the  E  region  and  again  on  its  way  down  after 


being  reflected  from  the  F2  layer.  Reradiation 
takes  place  from  both  regions,  the  first  being  cidled 
“short  scatter”  and  the  second  “long  scatter”. 
The  short-scatter  source  provides  fairly  inter¬ 
mittent  energy  because  of  the  intermittent  nature 
of  the  ionization  causing  the  reradiation.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  time  the  wave  has  gone  up  to  the  F2 
layer  obliquely  and  returned,  it  is  spread  over  a 
sufficiently  wide  area  that  there  are  always  enough 
patches  of  ionization  to  provide  an  appreciable 
amount  of  reradiation. 

Consider^  a  hop  of  a  given  lengih,  if  propaga¬ 
tion  just  fails  for  that  length  of  path  it  will,  assum¬ 
ing  a  uniform  ionosphere,  persist  at  a  slightly 
greater  distance  and  continue  to  “illuminate”  the 
scatter  sources  mentioned  above.  The  limiting 
length  of  path  for  which  this  could  happen  would 
be  4,000  km  and  the  midpoint  of  this  path  would, 
of  course,  be  2,000  km  from  the  transmitter. 
Energy  from  the  long-scatter  sources  would  in 
ei^  case  fall  into  regions  where  propagation  could 
occur  by  some  mode,  such  as  by  means  of  a 
r^;ular  myer,  Es,  or  otner  scatter  sources.  Fig\ire 
6.9  shows  a  jrassible  manner  in  which  long  scatter 
might  contribute  to  propagation  over  a  path  after 
failure  of  the  geometric  modes. 

Now  returning  to  the  idea  of  propagation  over 
a  long  path,  if  we  assmne  propagation  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  geometric  hops  and  then  let  the  muf  at, 
say,  the  first  reflection  point  go  below  the  operat¬ 
ing  frequency,  it  is  evident  that  waves  leaving  the 
transmitting  antenna  at  a  lower  angle  of  departure 
than  that  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  the 
geometric  modes  will  be  propagated  and  excite 
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scatter  sources,  the  energy,  though  attenuated, 
still  reaching  the  receiver  by  any  or  all  of  the 
devious  modes  mentioned  above.  The  hmiting 
case  for  which  energy  can  take  off  and  still  be 
propagated  becomes,  under  these  assumptions,  the 
condition  where  re^ar  /^-layer  propagation  is 
just  possible  at  a  point  2,000  km  from  the  trans¬ 
mitting  end. 

By  the  same  reasoning  it  can  be  shown  that  at 
the  receiving  end  the  limiting  case  for  which 
waves  over  the  path  can  be  propa^ted  to  the 
receiver  is  that  in  which  regular  r^dayer  propa¬ 
gation  is  just  possible  at  a  point  2,000  km  from 
the  receiving  end. 

In  the  practical  solution  of  problems  of  finding 
the  maximum  usable  frequency  by  F2  layer  for 
paths  over  4,000  km  in  len^h  two  “control  points*’ 
2,000  km  from  each  end  of  the  great-circle  path 
are  chosen  and  the  muf  for  the  path  at  any  hour 
taken  as  the  lower  of  the  two  determined  for  each 
control  point  separately.  The  technic  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  6.6,  e. 

When  it  is  d^ired  to  include  the  effects  of  the 
E  and  F\  layers  and  sporadic-^  ionization  an 
additional  pair  of  control  points  for  use  with 
£-layer  data  are  placed  1,000  km  from  each  end. 
There  is,  in  this  case,  less  theoretical  justification 
than  in  the  case  of  the  F2-layer  control  pointe. 
The  procedures  for  these  cases  are  given  in 
section  6.6. 

The  problem  of  long-path  propagation  seems  to 
involve  two  considerations:  (1)  that  of  obtaining 
tile  greatest  received  intensity,  during  the  houre 
when  the  geometric  modes  prevail,  using  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  power,  and  (2)  that  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  number  of  hours  of  propagation  by  any 
possible  mode  with  the  greatest  amoimt  of  power 
it  is  reasonable  to  use.  In  each  case  much  can  be 
^ined  from  beamed  antennas.  In  Uie  first  car  2 
the  proper  angle  of  dep«"'ture  may  be  that  which 
will  excite  the  appropriate  geometric  modes.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  geometric 
modes  are  not  clearly  defined  in  the  case  of  long¬ 
distance  propagation;  they  are  split  by  scatter 
and  by  ionosphere  roughness,  and  the  predominant 
energy  may  not  be  carried  by  the  mode  that  would 
seem  by  simple  theory  to  be  the  best  one.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  on  paths  greater 
than  4,000  km  long  the  4,000-km  mode  may  be 
the  dominant  mode,  even  though  a  geometric 
construction  does  not  show  this  as  a  possible  mode. 
In  the  second  case  the  lowest  possible  angles  of 
departure  would  be  the  best.  In  designing  an¬ 
tennas  for  low  angles  of  departure  the  effect  of 
ground  reflection  in  producing  nulls  and  maxima 
in  the  antenna  pattern  is  ve:^  important.  In 
order  to  bring  the  lowest  maximum  close  to  the 
ground  the  center  of  the  antennas  should  in 
practice  be  mounted  several  wavelengths  above 
the  ground. 

The  question  of  the  distinction  between  angles 


of  departure  for  greatest  intensity  by  geometiie 
modes  and  angles  of  departure  for  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  of  propagation  by  any  possible 
mode  needs  to  be  examined  in  more  detail.  Most 
users  have  enough  power  available  so  that  they  are 
interested  only  in  the  greatest  number  of  hours  of 
frequencj[  usage.  However,  although  most  long¬ 
distance  installations  are  lacking  in  radiation  at 
the  lower  angles  it  is  believed  that  too  sharp  a 
beam  in  the  vertical  direction  is  often  used,  espe¬ 
cially  where  rhombic  antennas  are  used.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  believed  that  a  large  amount  of 
power  should  be  radiated  at  the  lowest  possible 
angles  but  also  a  reasonable  amount  should  be 
radiated  at  angles  high  enough  to  excite  such  geo¬ 
metric  modes  as  womd  fit  the  path  in  the  fewest 
ossible  number  of  hops  and,  say,  that  number  of 
ops  plus  one  additional. 

Frequently,  when  transmitters  are  beamed  off 
the  great-circle  path,  they  can  be  received  during 
hours  when  propagation  should  have  failed  even 
according  to  calculations  made  by  the  conventional 
control-point  method.  Under  such  conditions, 
transmissions  from  northern  Europe  have  often 
been  observed  in  the  United  States;  a  high- 
frequency  broadcasting  station  in  Ei^land  beamed 
toward  Africa,  for  example,  illuminate  a  long- 
scatter  source  far  to  the  south.  Such  stations 
can  be  heard  long  after  failure  of  propagation  over 
the  CTeat-circIe  path,  and  direction  fincmrs  trained 
on  these  stations  give  at  these  times  badly  swing¬ 
ing  bearings  which  point  on  the  average  to  a  source 
far  to  the  south  of  England.  The  phenomenon 
has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  on 
certain  trans-Atlantic  circuits  the  antennas  are 
beamed  for  a  path  to  the  south  of  the  great-circle 
path. 

6.4.  Current  Methods  in  Use  at  CRPL 
for  the  Prediction  of  F2-Layer  Charac¬ 
teristics 

The  average  variations  of  the  critical  frequen¬ 
cies  and  muf  factors  of  the  various  ionosphere  lay¬ 
ers  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  permit  lon^-range 
predictions  to  be  made  for  average  conditions  on 
ionosphericaUy  quiet  days  (davs  without  iono¬ 
sphere  disturbances).  One  of  the  basic  principles 
employed  in  aU  ionosphere  predictions  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  ionospheric  characteristics  to  the  sunspot 
cycle.  The  actual  prediction  consists  essentially 
of  first  predicting  the  solar  activity  and  then 
deducing,  from  the  mass  of  data  available,  the 
corresponding  trends  of  seasonal,  diurnal,  and 
geographical  variations  of  the  ionosphere  charac¬ 
teristics.  No  attempt  is  made  at  present  in  these 
long-range  predictions,  to  estimate  the  detailed 
day-to-day  variations  in  the  ionosphere,  these 
being  rather  localized  and  depending  on  conditions 
of  solar  radiation  and  terrestrial  effects  on  particu- 
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lar  da^.  Also,  no  account  is  taken  of  ionospheric 
disturoances,  either  of  the  ionosphere-storm  type 
or  of  the  sudden  ionosphere  disturbance  type. 
These  abnormalities  constitute  a  different  fore¬ 
casting  problem. 

The  basic  iono^heric  data  used  in  the  predic¬ 
tions  are  the  E-,  F\-,  and  /'’2-layer  ordinary-wave 
critical  frequencies  (/“f?,  j*F\,  and  j*F2,  resp*jc- 
tively)  and  the  /’2-M3000  factor  (the  muf  factor 
for  a  transmission  distance  of  3,000  km,  consisting 
of  the  ratio  of  the  3,000-km  F2-layer  muf  divided 
by  the  /'F2’). 

a.  Basic  Relations 

All  predictions  are  based  on  the  well-established 
relationship  between  critical  frequency  and  sun¬ 
spot  number.  As  figures  6.10  and  6.11  show,  the 
assumption  of  a  linear  correlation  is  satisfactory 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  each  station,  a  separate  graph  is  made  for 
each  hour  of  each  month  of  th  ?.  year.  The  monthly 
median  critical  frequency  •  ?  plotted  as  ordinate 
against  sunspot  number  as  abscissa  for  all  yeam 
for  which  data  are  available.  Two  points  are 
plotted  for  each  value  of  the  critical  frequency, 
one  point  using  the  12-month  running  average  of 
the  monthly  average  Zurich  sunspot  numbers  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  month  in  (mestion,  and  the  other  using 
the  monthly  average  Zurich  sunspot  number  for 
that  month.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  through  the 
points,  as  illustrated  in  figures  6.10  and  6.11  by 
the  line  segments  marking  the  zero  and  100  sun¬ 
spot  number  intercepts.  These  figures  present 
two  examples  of  this  type  of  graph  for  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

In  general,  points  for  the  12-month  running 
average  sunspot  number  seem  to  deviate  less  from 
a  straight  line  than  points  for  the  monthly  average 
sunspot  number.  Consequently,  in  drawing  the 
line,  greater  weight  is  given  to  the  points  for  the 
12-month  running  average  sunspot  numbers. 

The  slope  of  the  line  varies  with  the  hour  of 


the  day  and  with  the  month  of  the  year  for  each 
station,  and  also  varies  considerably  between 
different  stations  for  the  same  hour  and  month. 

b.  Prediction  Nomograms 

The  values  of  J°F2  for  sunspot  number  zero  and 
100  are  read  off  the  graphs,  and  diurnal  curves  of 
these  values  are  plotted  for  each  month  for  each 
station.  These  curves  are  then  compared  with 
previously  observed  monthly  diurnal  curves  of 
f*F2  for  that  station  for  that  month,  as  a  check 
on  their  shape.  Minor  irregularities  in  the 
diurnal  curves  are  smoothed  at  tins  point.  Figure 
6.12  presents  a  sample  of  the/®/^  zero  and  100 
sunspot-number  diurnal  curves. 

The  smoothed  values  of  the  zero  and  100 
sunspot-number  curves  for  each  hour  are  then 
used  to  establish  points  on  a  nomogram  of  the 
type  shown  in  figure  6.13. 

A  set  of  these  nomograms  is  prepared  for  each 
month  for  each  station.  The  nomograms  are  then 
used  in  the  preparation  of  all  predictions  and  revi¬ 
sions  of  predictions  of  /’2-layer  critical  frequencies 
and  muf. 

c.  Preparation  of  F2-Layer  Predictions 

The  first  step  in  prediction  is  the  selection  of  the 
predicted  sunspot  number,  which  is  the  expected 
12-month  running  averj^e  Zurich  number  for  the 
month  of  prediction.  This  can  be  done  by  a 
sxibjective  extrapolation  of  the  observed  trend  of 
sunspot  activity.  It  may  also  be  done  by  a  more 
objective  system  usii^  least  squares,  giving  pre¬ 
diction  coeflScients.  These  are  multiplied  by  the 
deviations  of  current  sunspot  numbers  from  the 
mean  value  for  that  time  of  the  sunspot  cycle  a^d 
this  predicted  deviation  added  to  the  mean  value 
of  the  sunspot  number  for  the  month  in  question. 
The  point  of  reference  is  from  the  last  observed 
sunspot  minimum.  Reliable  estimates  can  be  made 
for  a  year  in  advance,  but  more  advanced  esti¬ 
mates  are  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty. 


SUNSPOT  NUMBER 

Figure  6.10.  Points  plotted  for  January,  OiiOO  local  time,  for  years  19S4-1946,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Figure  6.11.  Points  plotted  for  January,  1200  local  lime,  for  years  1935-1946,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


By  using  tho  predicted  sunspot  number,  cor¬ 
responding  values  of  f’F2  are  read  off  the  predic¬ 
tion  nomograms.  Diunial  curves  of  the  predicted 
j*F2  values  are  then  drawn,  smoothed  where  neces¬ 
sary,  and  compared  with  previously  observed  data 
from  that  station  for  that  month  as  a  check  on 
their  shape. 

For  a  given  hour  of  day,  latitude  variation 
curves  are  prepared,  the  values  being  read  from 
the  smoothed  predicted  diurnal  curves.  To  assist 
in  drawing  these,  similar  latitude  variation  curves 
are  drawn  using  observed  data  for  that  month  for 
the  previous  year  for  comparison  with  the  predic¬ 
tions.  Separate  curves  arc  drawn  for  each  'of  the 
ti^ee  zones,  E,  I,  and  W,  into  which  the  world  is 
divided  because  of  the  lonmtude  effect. 

As  no  data  are  available  for  many  large  areas 
of  the  world,  predictions  for  these  areas  using  the 
estimated  simspot  niunber  for  the  month  of  pre¬ 
diction,  are  prepared  from  the  nomi^ams  for 
are^  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  if  data  for  those 
regions  are  available,  but  using  the  reversed  sea¬ 


son.  These  are  plotted  on  the  latitude  variation 
curve  sheet  with  their  latitudes  and  zones  reversed 
(i.  e.,  north  latitude  E-zone  stations  are  plotted 
as  south  latitude  W-zone  stations,  etc.).  The 
“reversed”  points  help  determine  the  shape  of  the 
curve  where  no  direct  data  are  available,  but  the 
level  of  the  curve  is  established  by  the  directly 
predicted  points. 

Figures  6.14  and  6.15  present  samples  of  pre¬ 
dicted  latitude  variation  curves. 

As  there  is  some  lon^tude  effect  within  each 
zone,  as  discussed  in  section  4.4,  the  latitude  vari¬ 
ation  curves  cannot  be  drawn  to  pass  through 
each  direct  predicted  point  without  introducing 
complex  and  improbable  curve  shapes.  Also,  pre¬ 
dict^  data  from  some  stations  are  relatively  im- 
reliable  for  some  or  all  hours  because  of  observing 
difficulties  or  because  of  insufficient  observed  date 
to  establish  good  trends.  Consequently,  the  lati¬ 
tude  variation  curve  must  be  drawn  and  smoothed 
by  an  experienced  person  who  knows  the  data  well 
and  who  can  take  these  factors  into  account. 
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Figure  6.13.  Prediction  nomogram  for  Washington,  D.  C.  January. 


Circulars  of  tiio  NoHonol  Bureau  of  Standards 


The  predicted  zero-muf  (extraordinary-#ave) 
and  4000-km-muf  charts  described  in  section  6.5,  e, 
and  published  in  CRPL-D  series  publications  are 
prepared  by  reading  the  predicted  ^F2  from  the 
latitude  variation  curves  and  addmg  an  appro¬ 
priate  amount  (section  2.3)  or  miiltiplying  by  a 
suitable  factor  to  convert  to  zero-muf  or  4000- 
km-muf,  respectively.  Contours  are  drawn  and 
smoothed  where  necessary.  Predicted  diurnal 
curves  for  a  number  of  stations  are  read  from  the 
predicted  zero-muf  contour  charts  and  compared 
with  previous  data  for  those  stations  as  a  final 
check,  alterations  in  the  chart  being  made  where 
necessary  to  eliminate  inconsistent  values. 

The  critical  frequencies  of  the  E  layer,  like 
those  of  the  F2  layer,  vary  a|mro.ximately  linearly 
with  the  sunspot  number.  The  variations  with 
season,  location  and  local  time  are  generally 
smaller  and  more  r^ular  than  those  of  the  other 
regular  ionosphere  layers. 

The  diurnal  variation  of  the  critical  frequency 
e.xnressed  as  percentage  of  the  noon  value  for  the 
Slayer  is  nearly  independent  of  sunspot  number; 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  estimate  the  criti¬ 
cal  frequency  for  one  time  of  day,  usually  noon. 
Latitucle  variation  curves,  0  and  100  sunspot 
number  values,  and  prediction  nomo^ams,  of 
the  type  described  for  the  iF^-layer  critical  fre¬ 
quencies,  are  used  to  obtain  the  predicted  values 
of  noon for  eve^  10“  of  latitude  (fig.  6.16). 

The  prediction  of  the  values  at  other  hours  is 
made  by  multiplying  the  predicted  noon  f*E  by 
the  average  ratio  of  the  critical  frequencv  at  other 
hours  to  that  at  noon  obtained  from  all  previous 
data  for  the  same  month.  As  the  muf  factors  are 
nearly  constant  for  all  times  and  latitudes,  the 
£l-2000-muf  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  pre¬ 
dicted  critical  frequency  by  a  single  factor,  4.78. 
These  multiplications  are  effected  by  means  of  a 
second  central  scale,  B,  as  shown  in  figure  6.16. 

d.  Prediction  Services  in  Other  Countries 

The  problem  of  predicting  critical  frequencies 
is  one  that  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
Axis  and  Allied  Nations  during  the  war  from  1939 
to  1945.  Among  the  other  countries  actively 
working  in  this  field  were  Australia,  Canada, 
England,  Japw,_  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
the  war,  pr^ction  services  have  been  initiated 
in  France  and  China. 

The  Canadian  report,  listed  in  section  6.7,  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  principles  and  methods  in  current 
use  at  the  CRFL,  the  chief  differences  bein  in 
the  type  of  nomc^ams  constructed  for  practical 
application. 

laical  of  a  somewhat  different  approach  is  the 
metnod  used  in  Australia.  A  mean  monthlv 
value  is  predicted  for  each  characteristic  for  each 
station,  first  by  studying  the  numerical  differences 
that  have  been  ooserved  between  successive 


monthly  means,  and  second,  by  comparing  the 
variations  in  ionospheric  characteristics  with  the 
variations  in  sunspot  number.  Adjustments  are 
made  to  reconcile  any  differences  that  may  exist 
and  to  obtain  a  final  value.  Then  the  mean 
hourly  values  which  make  up  the  predicted 
monthly  mean,  are  predicted.  A  family  of  curves, 
composed  of  all  the  curves  depicting  one  character¬ 
istic  during  the  same  month  for  all  years  is  plotted 
on  one  sheet.  By  extrapolation,  a  diurnal  curve 
can  be  built  up  and  drawn  in.  A  separate  check 
is  obtained  by  drawing  a  series  of  24  curves, 
representing  the  variations  that  have  occurred  at 
each  hour  of  the  day  in  the  given  month  since 
observations  first  began.  Mean  hourly  values  are 
read  off  the  predicted  curve,  averaged,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  the  monthly  mean  already 
obtained. 

6.5.  Technic  of  Predicting  Maximum 
Usable  Frequencies  for  Transmission 
Over  Any  Path 

a.  Scaling  Predicted  Sweeps 

The  most  accurate  way  of  obtaining  maximum 
usable  frequencies  for  any  location  is  to  construct 
an  average  ordinary-wave  A'/ sweep  for  the  desired 
hour  and  month  for  that  location  and  apply  the 
transmission  curves  to  the  sweep.  If  the  location 
is  near  an  ionosphere  station  of  long  standing, 
the  availability  of  empirical  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  ionosphere  records  from 
^at  part  of  the  world  is  of  great  advantage. 

If  only  minimum  virtual  heights,  critical 
frequencies  and  i^-M3000  factors  (3,0^1an 
maximum  usable  frequency  factors)  are  available, 
it  is  still  possible  to  construct  fairly  satisfactory 
sweeps.  A  template  consisting  oi  a  3,000-km 
transmission  curve  to  the  proper  scale  cut  con- 
cavely  along  the  curve  can  serve  as  a  guide  for 
drawing  that  part  of  the  sweep  to  which  the  3,000- 
km  transmission  curve  was  on^ally  tangent. 

If  greatest  accuracy  is  desired  for  short  distances, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  earth's  mag¬ 
netic  field  as  described  in  section  6.2,  a. 

b.  Distance  Factors 

Practical  problems  in  radio  sky-wave  propaga¬ 
tion  require  a  rapid  and  easy  method  of  solution, 
since  the  problem  usually  has  to  be  solved  for  a 
great  many  hours  of  the  day.  The  method  of 
constructing  and  scaling  of  sweeps  described  in 
section  6.5,  a  is  much  slow  and  cumbersome 
even  without  consideration  of  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field.  A  desirable  method  would  involve  the 
application  of  a  simple  factor  or  nomographic 
procedure  to  numerical  predictions  of  standardized 
characteristics  of  the  ionosphere  at  the  location 
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concerned.  Such  a  method  exists  inyolving  the 
use  of  empirical  ‘‘distance  factors,”  one  type 
representing  the  ratio  of  the  muf  for  a  mven  d^ 
tance  to  the  muf  for  zero  distance  (the  extra- 
ordinary-wave  critical  frequency/,),  another  type 
representing  the  ratio  of  the  muf  for  a  given 
distance  to  the  4000-km-muf. 

There  is  no  simple  exact  relationship  between 
the  muf  at  one  distance  and  that  at  another,  since 
tlm  value  of  muf  depends  upon  where  the  trans¬ 
mission  curve  falls  tangent  to  the  sweep,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  shape  of  the  sweep,  i.  e.,  of  the 
vertical  distribution  of  ionization.  It  is  possible 


to  obtain,  from  some  hundreds  of  scalings  of  muf 
for  various  distances  from  a  large  number  of 
sweeps  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in 
various  seasons,  empirical  average  distance  factors 
relating  the  muf  for  all  distances  out  to  4,000  km. 
In  the  case  of  the  F2  la^er,  these  factors  are 
averages  for  a  rather  wide  distribution  of  empirical 
factors.  If  one  starts  with  a  predicted  value  of 
f^-zero-muf  (i.  e.,  the  .F‘2-layer  extraordinary-wave 
critical  frequency,  OTf‘F2)  the  application  of  these 
factors  to  obtain,  s^,  the  1500-km-muf,  may 
yield  results  vastly  different  from  those  obtamed  if 
one  started  with  the  4000-km-muf  and  worked  down 
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to  the  1500-km-muf,  since  the  ratio  of  the  zero-dis- 
tance-muf  itself  to  the  4000-kin-muf  varies  widely. 
For  this  reason  F2-layer  distance  factors  based  on 
f‘F2  are  of  value  only  for  short  distances,  and 
factors  based  on  the  4000-km  F2-layer  muf  are  of 
value  only  near  4,000  km.  Such  distance  factors 
are  seldom  used;  instead,  the  grid  nomogram 
described  in  the  next  section  is  employed.  In  the 
case  of  the  £"  layer,  the  scatter  of  distance  factors  is 
very  small,  so  that  either  the  factors  or  a  nomo- 
giram  can  be  used;  the  nomogram  is  ordinarily 
chosen  because  of  its  convenience. 

Distance  factors  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
muf  factors  (A/-factors)  scaled  as  described  under 
section  6.2,  a,  and  used  in  the  prediction  of  world 
charts  as  mentioned  under  section  6.4.  The  muf 
factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  muf  to  the  ordinary-wave 
critical  frequency  whereas  one  type  of  distance 
factor,  just  described  is  the  ratio  of  the  muf  to  the 
extraordinary-wave  critical  frequency.  Neither 
^ould  be  confused  with  sec  (corrected),  which 
is  the  ratio  of  the  muf  or  any  other  oblique-inci¬ 
dence  frequency  to  the  frequency  which  would 
just  be  reflected  at  vertical  incidence  from  the 
same  height  in  the  ionosphere. 

c.  Use  of  Distance  Factor  Nomograms 

In  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguities  involved  in 
the  use  of  distance  factors  for  F2-layer  calculations 
and  to  provide  a  rapid  method  of  obtaining  the 
muf  for  any  distance  up  to  4,000  km,  the  muf 
grid  nomo^am  of  figure  6.17  was  devised.  In 
muf  grid  nomogram  the  ordinates  are  labeled 
in  distance  and  are  spaced  apart  proportionally 
to  the  empirical  factors  of  section  6.5,  b.  The 
oblique  lines  connect  equal  values  of  frequency  on 
the  left-hand  and  on  the  right-hand  scales.  The 
left-hand  scale  is  line^  and  is  labeled  “zero  muf” 
(i.  e.,  the  .F2-zero-distance  muf,  approximately 
1/2  gyrofrequency).  The  right-hand  scale 
is  labeled  “4000  muf”  (i.  e.,  the  i^-4000-muf  or 
the  -layer  muf  for  4,000  km). 

The  nomogram  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
F^J-zero-muf  and  the  .F2-4000-muf  values  for  the 
probl^  to  be  solved.  These  values  may  be 
scaled  from  the  F^-zero-muf  and  the  F^-400(l-muf 
charts  of  section  6.6.  To  find  the  muf  at  any 
distance,  then,  the  F2-zero-muf  is  located  on  the 
left-hand  scale  and  the  i^-4000-muf  is  located  on 
the  right-himd  scale.  The  two  points  are  joined 
with  a  straiehtedge  and  the  muf  for  the  desired 
distaiice  read  off  as  the  value  of  the  interpolated 
oblique  line  passing  under  the  straightedge  at  the 
desired  distance.  An  example  of  we  use  of  this 
nomogram  is  given  under  section  6.6,  b. 

Any  reasonably  large  reference  distance  such  as 
SjOOO  km  may  be  ui^  instead  of  4,000  km,  the 

g’ven  reference  muf  being  located  on  the  ordinate 
r  that  distance. 


Results  have  been  obtained  with  this  nomc^am 
using  data  for  areas  remote  from  those  from  which 
the  original  data  were  gathered  in  establishing  the 
factors  upon  which  it  is  based.  Agreement  with 
answers  obtained  by  using  the  empirical  relation¬ 
ships  established  in  these  other  areas  has  been 
very  close.  Nonetheless,  it  is  recognized  that  as 
new  data  from  various  areas  are  analyzed  it  may 
become  necessary  to  revise  the  nomogram  using 
revised  factors,  or  even  to  construct  additioniu 
ones  for  certain  parts  of  the  worhi. 

The  results  of  a  survey  made  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  muf  grid  nomogram  indicated  that 
its  error  was  nearly  always  less  than  10  percent. 
The  grid  nomc^am  affords  a  quick  method  for 
determining  the  muf  at  any  distance  and  is 
accurate  enough  for  the  solution  of  practical 
problems.  It  should  not  however  be  used  in  the 
study  of  conditions  of  the  ionosphere  on  individual 
days,  because  individual  h’j  sweeps  may  be  too 
different  from  the  median  sweep.  In  these  cases 
the  sweep  should  be  scaled  directly  with  a  trans¬ 
mission  curve  for  the  desired  distance  as  described 
in  section  6.2. 

In  the  case  of  the  E  layer  the  small  distribution 
of  individual  values  of  distance  factor  about  the 
median  makes  a  simple  distance  factor  nom(^am 
feasible.  Such  a  nomogram  is  shown  in  %ure 
6.18,  with  an  example  of  its  use.  The  nomogram 
wpUes  a  factor  for  the  desired  distance  to  the 
.E-2000-muf  which  must  be  obtained,  usually  from 
the  world  charts,  and  applied  to  the  left-hand  scale 
of  the  nomogram. 

The  effect  of  the  J^l  layer  is  approximately 
taken  care  of  in  this  nomogram,  by  the  assumption 
that  the  F\  layer  controls  propagation  at  distances 
between  2,000  and  4,000  km  at  a  value  of  muf 
which  is  a  few  percent  above  the  £Mayer  2000 
muf. 

The  same  nomogram  is,  for  convenience,  used 
with  sporadic-^,  although  the  sporadic-^  factors 
are  slightly  different. 

d.  ISIB  Method 

A  method  of  obtaining  maximum  usable  fre¬ 
quencies  for  any  distance  by  F2  layer  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Inter-Services  Ionosphere  Bureau  in 
England  during  World  War  II.  This  method  is 
more  accurate  than  the  one  in  which  the  muf  grid 
nomogram  is  used  but  involves  an  extra  operation. 

The  method  is  based  on  a  family  of  muf  factor 
curves  derived  from  a  number  of  h'i  sweeps,  or 
from  factors  calculated  for  parabolic  layers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  dimensions.  An  assumption  was  made  that 
no  matter  what  the  layer  dimensions  are,  consider¬ 
ing  any  given  pair  oi  sweeps,  if  the  value  of  the 
muf  factor  is  the  same  for  a  given  distance,  the 
values  of  the  muf  factor  for  both  sweeps  will  be 
equal  for  any  other  distance.  With  this  assump- 
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tktn,  all  poflaible  vuiations  of  conditions  were  ex- 
presnUe  as  families  of  curves  of  muf  factors  related 
to  the  muf  factor  for  a  standard  distance;  the 
8tandard<distance  factor  is  thus  the  parameter, 
instead  of  the  layer  dimensions.  The  standard 
dktance  used  was  2,500  km.  Actually,  the  muf 
factor  for  any  distance  can  be  r^arded  as  a  pa¬ 
rameter  simply  by  relabeling  the  curves  with  the 
Mpropriate  v%lue  of  the  factor  for  that  distance, 
figure  6.19  shows  these  curves. 

In  practice  the  muf  factor  for  the  standard 
distance  is  found  from  the  h'j  curve  by  anv 
method,  such  as  the  transmission-curve  method, 
and  the  muf  factor  for  the  desired  distance  found 
b^  following  the  appropriate  curve  down  to  that 
distance.  Another  set  of  families  of  curves  is 
provided  by  which  the  value  oi1*F2  scaled  from 
the  h*j  graph  can  be  multiplied  by  the  muf  factor 
just  obtained  and  at  the  same  time  corrected  for 
the  effect  of  the  earth’s  magnetic  field,  the  result 
being  the  desired  muf.  These  famihes  of  curves 
are  given  for  different  values  of  gyrofrequencies 
and  for  two  sets  of  conditions  of  direction  of 
transmission  with  respect  to  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field,  one  for  north-south  transmission  or  the 
earth’s  magnetic  field  horizontal,  and  one  for 
east-west  transmission  or  the  earth’s  field  vertical. 
Figure  6.20  shows  such  a  family  of  curves  of  the 
latter  type,  for  a  gyrofrequency  of  1.4  Me. 

In  the  same  study  of  accuracy  as  that  made 
for  the  muf  grid  nomogram  of  section  6.5,  c,  the 
ISIB  method  was  found  to  have  an  error  nearly 
always  less  than  4  percent;  it  is  thus  somewhat 
more  accurate  than  the  method  using  the  grid 
nom(^ram. 


e.  World  Contour  Choufts 

The  world  contour  chart  of  maximum  usable 
frequency  is  a  convenient  device  for  representing 
worldwide  variation  of  muf  with  local  time. 
F^wes  6.21  to  6.28  are  examples  of  such  charts. 

It  mrist  be  emphasized  that  the  world  contour 
chart  is  a  time  chart  and  in  no  sense  a  map.  It 
is  actually  a  plot  of  variation  of  median  monthly 
values  of  muf  against  local  time  at  all  latitudes 
within  a  longitude  zone  for  which  the  data  are 
reasonably  homogeneous,  usually  being  con¬ 
structed  from  uuhvidual  graphs  for  each  hour 
ahowfing  latitude  variation  of  muf  for  that  hour 
such  as  the  latitude  variation  graphs  described 
under  section  6.4.  At  each  hour  intend  values 
of  muf  are  plotted  at  the  latitude  where  they  fall. 
These  points  are  joined  to  form  contours  of 
equal  muf. 

Three  longitude  zones  are  chosen:  East,  West, 
and  Intermraiate  (E,  I,  and  W),  in  accordance 
with  the  considerations  of  section  4.4. 

'Hiese  time  charts  can  be  used  to  find  the  muf 
at  any  location  on  a  standard  world  map  such  as 
the  one  of  figure  6.29  at  any  world  time,  since 


they  are  drawn  to  the  same  lonmtude  scale  as  the 
standard  map  and  have  a  24-m  time  scale  the 
same  length  as  360°  on  the  standard  map. 

Methods  of  using  world  charts  for  muf  predic¬ 
tions  over  anv  path  are  described  in  section  6.6. 

6.6.  Calculation  6i  Maximum  Usable 
Frequenci^  by  Use  of  World  Charts 

The  term  “maximum  usable  frequency’’  as  used 
in  the  following  discussion  refers  to  monthly 
median  values  such  as  appear  on  the  world  pre¬ 
diction  charts.  Thus  communication  at  the  muf 
calculated  by  the  methods  given  here  should  be 
effective  approximately  50  percent  of  the  time 
during  undisturbed  periods. 

a.  GSensrol 

The  calculation  of  maximum  usable  frequencies 
involves  knowing  the  length  of  the  transmission 
path  and  the  location  of  certain  points  on  the 
path,  called  “control  points,’’  explained  in  section 
6.3.  A  convenient  method  for  obtaining  this 
information  consists  in  making  use  of  figures  6.29 
and  6.30. 

Figure  6.29  is  a  map  of  the  world.  Figure  6.30 
is  a  (hart  to  the  same  scale  as  figure  6.29,  on  which 
the  solid-line  curves  crossing  the  equator  at  two 
points  180°  apart,  represent  great  circles.  The 
numbered  dotsiash  lines  crossing  the  great  circles 
indicate  distances  along  them  in  thousands  of 
kilometers.  In  using  figures  6.29  and  6.30,  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows: 

(1)  Place  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  over  the 
map,  figure  6.29,  and  draw  the  equatorial  line 
(zero  degrees).  Place  dots  oyer  the  locations  of 
the  transmitting  and  receiviim  stations.  Also 
mark  the  meridian  whose  local  times  are  to  be 
used  as  the  times  for  calculation.  Usually  the 
Greenwich  meridian  is  used. 

(2)  Place  this  transparency  over  the  chart, 
figure  6.30,  and,  keeping  the  equatorial  line  of  the 
ti^sparency  always  on  the  equatorial  line  of 
figure  6.30,  slide  the  transparency  horizontally 
until  the  terminal  points  marked  on  it  fall  either 
on  the  same  great  circle  or  the  same  proportional 
distance  between  adjacent  CTcat-circle  curves. 
Draw  in  the  great-circle  path  which  passes  through 
the -terminal  points. 

(3)  For  paths  shorter  than  or  equal  to  4,000 
km,  locate  the  midpoint  of  the  path,  keeping  the 
transparency  in  position  on  figure  6.30  and  using 
as  a  distance  seme  the  points  at  which  the  num¬ 
bered  lines  in  %ure  6.30  cross  the  path  as  drawn 
on  the  transparency. 

(4)  For  paths  longer  than  4,000  km,  designating 
the  ends  as  the  .A-end  and  J?-end,  respectively, 
locate  on  the  path  and  mark  with  a  dot  the  follow¬ 
ing  “control  points”,  scaling  the  distances  as  in 
(3)  above: 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Fioose  6.21.  Ft  tero-muf,  in  megacydei,  W  tone,  predicted  for  June  1947. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Fiqubs  6.22.  Ft  4000-nmf,  in  megacydet,  W  gone,  predicted  for  June  1947. 


LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  6.23.  Fi  tero-muf,  in  megacydet,  I  tone,  predicted  for  June  1947. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Fiouu  6.24.  FM  4000-mvf,  in  tnegacyclet,  I  zone,  predicted  for  June  1947. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  6.25.  F£  zero-muf,  in  megacycles,  E  tone,  predidedfor  June  1947. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  6.26.  Fi  4000-muf,  in  megacyclet,  E  tone,  predicted  for  June  1947 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Fioubk  6.27.  B4aytr,  $,000  mvf,  in  megaeycUt,  predicted  for  June  IH7. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

FioaBB.6.28.  Median  fEa,  in  megacyclea,  predicted  for  June^l9i7, 
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Circulars  of  the  Notional  Bureau  of  Standards 


Figure  6.29  World  map  showing  tones  covered  by  predicted  charts,  and  auroral  tones. 
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ditlances  in  thontands  of  kilometert. 


For  F2  layer,  points  A  and  B,  2,000  km  from 
each  end. 

For  E  layer,  points  A'  and  B',  1,000  km  from 
eadi  end. 

b.  Calculation  of  Muf  for  Tronsmissicn  by  the 

F2  Layer  Alone,  for  Distances  of  4,000  Km  dr 

Len  (Single-Hop  Transmission) 

(1)  Locate  the  mid^int  of  the  transmission 
path  using  the  method  of  a  above.  Lay  the 
great-circle  path  transparency  back  on  the  world 
map  of  figure  6.29,  and,  with  the  ends  of  the  path  in 
their  proper  location,  determine  in  which  geo¬ 
graphical  zone,  E,  I,  or  W,  the  midpoint  falls. 

(2)  Place  the  great-circle  transparency  over  the 
F2-zero-muf  chart  (the  world  chart  for  the  calcu¬ 
lation  of  muf  for  transmission  by  F2  layer  at  zero 
distance)  for  the  proper  zone  of  the  midpoint  of  the 
path,  and,  keeping  the  equatorial  line  of  the  trans¬ 
parency  over  the  equatorial  line  of  the  chart,  slide 
the  transparency  horizontally  until  the  Greenwich 
meridian  coincides  with  either  00  or  24  (not  la¬ 
beled)  on  the  time  scale.  Note  that  all  points  on 
the  great-circle  path  are  in  their  proper  local  time 
relationship  to  Greenwich  because  24  hr  on  the 
time  scale  of  a  muf  chart  is  drawn  to  the  same 
scale  as  360°  of  longitude  on  the  world  map. 

(3)  Read  the  value  of  F2-zero-muf  for  the 
midpoint  of  the  path. 

(4)  Repeat  steps  (2)  and  (3)  for  the  F2-4000- 
muf  chart  for  the  proper  zone. 

(5)  Place  a  straightedge  between  the  values  of 
F2-zero-muf  and  JF^-4000-muf  at  the  left-  and 
right-hand  sides,  resjjectively,  of  the  grid  nomo- 
g^m,  figure  6.17,  which  was  described  under  sec¬ 
tion  6.5  above,  and  read  the  value  of  the  muf  for 
the  actual  path  length  at  the  intersection  point 
of  the  straightedge  with  the  appropriate  vertical- 
distance  line. 

Eeatnple:  i^-zero-muf=6.8  Me.  F2-4000-muf 
=23.0  Me.  For  a  distance  of  3,000  km  the  F2 
muf  is  20.8  Me. 

(6)  Remat  steps  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  for  01,  02, 
etc.,  on  the  time  scale.  At  times  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  Greenwich  meridian  of  the 
transparency  coincide  with  an  imagined  25,  26, 
etc.,  on  the  time  scale.  A  convenient  aid  is  to 
place  marks  at  1-hr  intervals  on  the  equatoriid 
line  of  the  transparency. 

(7)  As  an  example,  the  following  values  (in 
Me)  are  given  for  transmission  by  the  F2  layer 
between  Washington,  D.  C.  (39.0°  N.  77.5°  W.). 
and  ]^ami,  Fla.  (25.7°  N.  80.5°  W.)  for  average 
conditions  during  the  month  of  June  1947  (fig^. 
6.21  and  6.22). 
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c.  Calculation  of  Muf  for  Tronamiaaion  by  the 
Regular  Layers  (F2,  E-Fl)  for  Disteuicescrf  4,000 
Km  or  Less 


(1)  Calculate  the  values  of  muf  for  transmission 
by  the  F2  layer,  as  in  b  above. 

(2)  Place  the  great-circle  transparency  over  the 
£-layer  2000-muf  chart,  figure  6.27,  and  sliding 
the  transparency  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  b  above,  read  off  the  hourly  values  of 
muf  for  the  midpoint  of  the  path. 

(3)  These  values  are  for  transmission  by  the 
E  layer  for  a  distance  of  2,000  km.  To  convert 
them  to  values  of  muf  for  the  actual  transmission 
distance  and  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
effects  of  £he  Fl  layer,  the  nomogram  of  figure 
6.18  is  used,  descril^d  in  section  6.5  For  each 
hour  place  a  straightedge  between  the  value  of  the 
E-layer  2000-muf  on  the  left-hand  scale  of  the 
nomogram,  figure  6.18,  and  the  value  of  the  path 
length  on  the  right-hand  scale,  and  read  the 
E-Fl-muf  for  that  path  length,  off  the  central 
scale.  (Example  on  nomogram). 

(4)  It  is  assumed  that  the  Ugher  of  the  two 
values  obtained,  one  for  transmission  by  the  F2 
layer,  the  other  for  transmission  by  the  E-Fl 
combined  layer,  is  the  muf  for  the  path  at  any 
given  hour. 

(5)  As  an  example,  the  following  values  (in 
Me)  are  given  for  transmission  by  the  re^ar 
layers  between  Washin^on,  D.  C.  and  Miami, 
Fla.,  for  average  conditions  during  the  month  of 
June  1947  (figs.  6.21,  6.22,  and  6,27). 
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d.  Calculation  of  Muf  for  Distances  of  4,000  Km 
or  Less;  Provision  for  the  Effects  of  Es 

(1)  Calculate  the  values  of  muf  for  transmission 
by  the  F2,  E-Fl  layers,  as  in  a,  b,  c  above. 

(2)  Place  the  great-circle  path  transparency 
over  the  median/.^  chart,  figure  6.28,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  tise  the  latitude  scale  for  the  zone  containing 
the  control  point.  Read  off  the  values  of  /Es  for 
the  midpoint  of  the  path  for  the  desired  hours. 
Multiply  each  value  by  5,  thus  obtaining  the 
E8-2000-muf. 

(3)  By  use  of  the  nomogram,  figure  6.18,  con¬ 
vert  the  E8-2000-muf  into  the  .^-muf  for  the 
proper  distance. 

(4)  It  is  assumed  that  the  highest  of  the  three 
values  obtained:  one  for  transmission  by  the  F2 
layer,  one  for  transmission  by  the  combined  E-Fl 
layer,  and  the  third  for  transmission  by  sporadic 
E,  is  the  muf  for  the  path  at  any  given  hour. 

(5)  As  an  example,  the  following  values  (in 
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Me)  are  pivea  for  trausmissiua  Ix  tweeu  Washinp- 
tou  aad  Miami  for  June  1947,  (figs.  G.21,  6.22, 
6.27,  and  6.28): 
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e.  Calculation  oi  Muf  for  Transmission  by  the 

F2  Layer  Alone,  for  Distances  Greater  than 

4,000  Km  ^ultihop  Transmission) 

(1)  Locate  two  control  points,  A  and  B,  2,000 
km  from  each  end  of  the  patli,  on  the  great-circle 
transparency  for  the  transmission  path,  con- 
strucicd  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
above. 

(2)  Determine,  by  placing  the  transparency  on 
the  world  map  of  figure  6.29,  in  which  geographical 
zone,  E,  I,  or  W ,  each  control  point  falls. 

(3)  Place  the  great-circle  transparency  over 
the  F2-4000-muf  chart  for  the  zone  of  control 
point  A  and,  keeping  the  equatorial  line  of  the 
transparency  over  the  equatorial  line  of  the  chart, 
slide  the  transparency  horizontally  until  the 
Greenwich  mer'dian  coincides  with  either  00  or  24 
(not  labeled)  on  the  time  scale. 

(4)  Read  the  value  of  /^-4000-muf  for  control 
point  A. 

(5)  Repeat  steps  3  and  4  for  01,  02,  etc.,  on  the 
time  scale. 

(6)  Repeat  steps  3,  4,  5  for  point  B,  making 
sure  that  the  chart  for  the  proper  zone  is  used. 

(7)  The  lower  of  the  two  values  found  at  any 
mven  hour  for  control  points  A  and  B,  is  the  muf 
For  transmission  over  the  path  by  the  F2  layer, 
at  that  hour. 

(8)  As  an  example,  the  following  values  (in 
Me)  are  given  for  transmission  by  the  F2  layer 
between  Washington,  D.  C.  (39.0°  N.  77.5°  W.) 
and  Trieste  (45.7°  N.  13.8°  E.)  for  average  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  month  of  June  1947,  between  the 
hours  of  0800  and  1400  GCT  (figs.  6.22  and  6.24). 
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i.  Calculation  of  Muf  for  Transmission  by  the 
Regular  Layers  (F2,  E-Fl),  for  Distances  Greater 
than  4,000  Km 

(1)  Locate  on  the  transparency  two  control 
points  for  £?-layer  transmission,  A'  and  B',  1,000 
km  from  each  end  of  the  great-circle  path,  the 


point  A'  being  on  the  same  end  of  tlie  path  as 
point  A  of  e  above. 

(2)  Place  the  gioat-cii<*Ie  transparency  over  the 
A-layeir  2000-muf  chart,  figure  6.27,  and,  sliding 
the  transparency  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  e  above,  read  off  the  hourly  values  of 
muf  for  control  point  A'.  Compare  results  with 
the  values  for  the  correspomling  hours  obtained 
in  e  al)ove,  for  control  point  A.  The  higher  of 
each  pair  of  values  is  taken  as  the  muf  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  regular  layers  (/'’2,  E-F\)  at  the 
A-eiul  of  the  transmission  path. 

(3)  Repeat  for  control  point  B'  and  compare  re¬ 
sults  with  those  previously  obtained  for  control 
point  B.  The  higher  of  each  pair  of  values  thus 
obtained  is  taken  as  the  muf  for  transmission  by 
the  regular  layers  {F2,E-Fl)  at  the  J5-end  of  the 
transmission  path. 

(4)  The  muf  for  the  transmission  path  at  each 
hour  is  found  by  comparing  the  muf  for  the  A-end 
with  the  muf  for  the  R-end,  and  taking  the  lower 
of  the  two  values. 

(5)  As  an  e.vample,  the  following  values  (in  Me) 
are  given  for  transmission  by  the  regular  layers 
between  Washington  and  Trieste  for  average  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  month  of  June  1947,  between 
the  hours  of  0800  and  1400  GCT  (figs.  6.22,  6.24, 
and  6.27). 
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g.  Calculation  of  Muf  for  Distances  Greater 

Than  4,000  Km;  Provision  for  the  Effects  of  Es 

(1)  Determine,  by  placing  the  transparency  on 
the  world  map  of  figure  6.29,  in  which  geograph¬ 
ical  zone,  E,  I,  or  W,  each  control  point  A'  and 
B'  falls. 

(2)  Place  the  great-circle  transparency  over  the 
median /Ss  chart,  figure  6.28,  using  the  latitude 
scale  for  the  zone  containing  the  control  point  A'. 
Read  off  the  values  of/Es  for  control  point  A',  for 
the  desired  hours.  Multiply  each  value  by  5, 
thus  obtaining  the  E?-2000-muf  at  the  A-end  of 
the  path. 

(3)  It  is  assumed  that  the  highest  of  the  three 
values  obtained  at  the  A-end:  one,  for  transmis¬ 
sion  by  the  F2  layer  at  control  point  A,  as  out¬ 
lined  under  e  above,  one  for  transmission  by  the 
combined  E-F\  layer  at  control  point  A' ,  as  out¬ 
lined  under  f  above,  and  the  third  for  transmission 
by  sporadic  E  at  control  point  A',  as  outlined  in 
(1)  and  (2)  immediately  above,  is  the  muf  for  the 
A-end  of  the  path  at  any  given  hour. 
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(4)  In  a  similar  manniT,  obtain  tho  inuf  for  thr 
B-*nd  of  the  path. 

(5)  The  muf  for  the  transmission  path  is  found 
by  comparing  the  muf  for  the  .<4-end  with  the  muf 
for  the  5-end,  and  taking  the  lower  of  thest‘  two 
values  at  any  given  hour. 

(6)  As  an  example,  the  following  values  (in  Me) 
are  given  for  transmission  between  Washington 
and  Trieste  for  June  1947  (figs.  6.22,  6.24,  6.27, 
and  6.28). 
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h.  Relative  Importance  of  the  Layers  in  Affording 
Transmission 

For  short  paths,  transmission  is  frequent^ 
controlled  by  the  E  layer,  or  by  sporadic  E, 
especially  during  periods  of  relatively  low  solar 
activity.  For  long  paths,  the  F2  layer  is  almost 
always  controlling.  Thus  fox  transmission  dis¬ 
tances  over  4,000  wn  in  leng^,  it  is  usually  neces- 
saij  only  to  calculate  the  .^-4000-muf  at  control 
points  2,000  km  from  each  end  of  the  path,  and 
to  use  the  lower  of  each  pair  of  values  for  a  given 
hour. 


i.  Reliability  of  Layers  in  Affording  Transmission; 

Optimum  Working  Frequency  (Owf) 

In  the  following  discussion  by  owf  is  meant  that 
frequency  effective  for  communication  90  percent 
of  the  time  durmg  undisturbed  periods. 

The  most  reliable  layer  is  the  E  layer;  in  fact, 
the  day-to-day  variation  in  critical  frequency 
from  the  median  is  so  small  that  the  optimum 
workii^  frequency  for  transmission  by  the  com¬ 
bined  E-Fl  layer  is  taken  as  equal  to  the  maximum 
usable  frequency  for  the  E-Fl  layer. 

The  optimum  working  frequency  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  F2  layer  is  taken  as  85  percent  of 
the  F2-muf,  in  order  to  allow  for  day-to-day 
variations  in  critical  frequency  and  virtual  height 
from  the  median  values  of  these  characteristics. 


Thus,  cusi's  may  arise,  over  a  given  palh,  in  whieh, 
although  the  /'2-muf  is  higher  than  the  £’-/’l-inuf, 
the  .E-Fl -owf  is  higher  than  the  /'’2-owf. 

Because  of  the  variable  nature  of  Es,  and  the 
relative  uncertainty  with  which  it  is  known,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  operate  near  the  optimum 
working  frequency  for  the  regular  layers  (F2, 
E-Fl)  only,  without  the  inclusion  of  Es. 

At  present  the  Es-2()00-owf  is  found  by  sub¬ 
tracting  4  Me  from  the  Es-2000-muf.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  Es-owf  for  a  path  4,0C0  km  long  or  less, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  nomogram  of 
figure  6.18,  in  order  to  convert  the  iEs-2000-owf 
into  the  Es-owf  for  the  proper  distance. 

In  finding  the  over-all  owf  for  a  path  falling 
into  any  of  the  groups  considered  in  previous  para¬ 
graphs  of  this  section,  calculate  the  muf  for  each 
layer  for  each  control  point  as  previously  described. 
Then  in  the  case  of  paths  4,000  km  or  less  in 
length,  choose  the  over-all  owf  as  the  highest  of 
the  owf  by  F2,  by  E-Fl ,  and  by  Es,  exactly  as  was 
done  for  the  muf.  For  paths  over  4,000  km  in 
length,  choose  the  owf  for  each  path  end  as  the 
hipest  of  the  owf  by  F2,  by  E-Fl,  and  by  Es. 
Then  choose  the  over-all  owf  as  the  lower  of  the 
owf  for  each  end. 

During  periods  of  ionospheric  disturbance  (sec¬ 
tion  5.8),  the  critical  frequencies  are  lower  than 
usual.  Consequently,  it  may  be  necessary,  at  such 
times,  to  lower  the  operating  frequency  in  order 
to  insure  communication.  When,  however,  tho 
frequency  is  lowered  to  the  extent  that  the  energy 
of  the  wave  is  completely  absorbed  (section  2.6) 
communication  is  impossible.  Since  the  “iono¬ 
sphere-storm”  type  of  disturbance  is  most  severe 
in  polar  regions,  with  lessening  severity  with 
decreasing  latitude,  relaying  through  points  within 
about  35°  of  the  equator  is  often  indicated. 

These  measures  do  not  suffice  in  the  case  of 
so-called  “sudden  ionosphere  disturbances”,  which 
are  characterized  by  simultaneous  fadeouts  in  the 
entire  high-frequency  spectrum,  on  paths  in  the 
daylight  side  of  the  world.  In  contrast  to  the 
“ionosphere-storm”  type,  such  disturbances  are 
unpredictable,  but  fortunately  rarely  last  more 
than  two  hours.  Recovery  is  usually  first  at  the 
higher  frequencies. 
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CHAPTER  7 

IONOSPHERIC  ABSORPTION  AND  SKY-WAVE  FIELD  INTENSITY 


7.1.  Modes  oi  Propagation 

a.  General 

Sky-wave  propagation  between  two  points  on 
the  earth’s  surface  takes  place  by  combinations  of 
reflections  from  the  ionosphere  layers  and  the 
earth’s  surface.  A  particular  combination  of  reflec¬ 
tions  constitutes  a  mode  of  propagation. 

The  various  ionosphere  layers,  which  act  as 
reflectors  for  radio  waves,  were  described  in 
chapter  4.  Examples  of  simple  modes  of  propaga¬ 
tion  are  the  l-hop-/’^  and  1-hop-A^  modes,  which 
involve  a  single  reflection  from  the  F2  and  E 
layers,  respectively,  at  the  midpoint  ef  the  path. 
The  2-hop-J^  mode  consists  of  two  single  F2  hops 
laid  end  to  end.  Similarly,  the  2-hop-E  mode  is 
composed  of  two  single  E  hops  laid  erid  to  end. 
Various  other  modes  are  possible,  involving  the  El 
layer  as  well  as  the  E  and  F2  layers,  and  involving 
rejections  from  more  than  one  layer  in  a  single 
mode.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
modes  involving  the  El  layer  and  mod^  involving 
more  than  one  layer  at  a  time  may  be  imored. 

The  1-hop-^,  2-hop-E2,  and  1-hop-E  modes  are 
illustrated  m  figure  7.1.  It  is  evident  that  each 
mode  involves  a  particular  radiation  angle,  A  (ver- 
tied  angle  of  departure),  which  depends  upon  the 
height  of  the  reflecting  layer,  the  length  of  the 
transmission  path,  and  the  number  of  hops,  and 
that  for  a  particular  mode  the  angles  at  which  the 
wave  path  penetrates  layers  beneath  the  reflecting 
layer  are  fixed.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  vertical 
angle  of  arrival  at  the  receiving  station  is  equal  to 
the  radiation  angle  for  the  same  mode,  unless  the 
reflecting  layer  is  tilted. 

As  the  path  length  increases,  the  radiation  angle 
and  angle  of  arrival  decrease.  The  limitmg  path 
len^h  for  a  particular  mode  is  the  distance  for 
which  this  angle  is  zero.  The  limiting  distances  for 
the  1-hop-E  and  l-hop-E2  modes  are  approxi¬ 
mately  2,400  and  4,000  Km,  respectively.  The  lim¬ 
iting  distances  for  multihop  modes  are  these  dis¬ 
tances  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hops. 


The  radiation  an^le.  A,  is  plotted  as  a  function 
of  distance  for  various  modes  of  propagation  in 
figure  7.3.  These  angles  are  based  upon  virtual  E- 
and  E2-layer  heights  of  105  and  320  km, 
respectively. 

b.  Active  Modes  of  Propagation 

A  mode  of  propagation  is  said  to  be  “active” 
if  the  path  length  is  less  than  the  limiti^  distance 
for  the  mode,  and  the  wave  frequency  is  less  than 
the  muf  for  the  mode,  and  greater  than  the  “E- 
layer  cut-off  frequency”  in  the  case  of  E2-layer 
modes.  Procedures  for  determination  of  the  muf 
for  single-hop  modes  are  discussed  in  section  6.6. 
The  muf  for  a  two-hop  mode  is  simply  the  lower 
of  the  two  mufs  obtained  for  each  hop  separately. 
The  E-layer  cut-off  frequency  is  discussed  below. 

• 

c.  E-Layer  Cut-Off  Frequency  for  E2-Layer 
Modes 

Since  the  wave  path  for  any  mode  involving 
E2-layer  reflections  penetrates  the  E  layer  at  one 
or  more  pairs  of  points  (see  %.  7.1),  in  order  for  a 
wave  to  traverse  the  entire  path,  the  frequency 
must  be  high  enough  to  penetrate  the  E  layer  at 
each  of  these  points.  The  lowest  such  frequency 
is  called  the  E-layer  cut-off  frequency. 

Referring^to  figure  7.1,  a  wave  traveling  along 
the  1-hop-^  wave  path,  starting  at  T,  first  strikes 
the  E  layer  at  Pi.  If  the  frequency  is  below  the 
flayer  penetration  frequency,  the  wave  is  re¬ 
flected  and  travels  along  the  dotted  line,  returning 
to  earth  at  the  point  B.  This  constitutes  a  1-hop-E 
mode  for  the  path  TB,  the  radiation  angle  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  l-hop-E2  mode. 
The  penetration  frequency  for  the  point  Pi  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  E-layer  muf  for  the  path  TB. 

To  find  the  cut-off  fremiency  for  a  particular 
E2-layer  mode,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  radiation  ai^le  for  the  E2 
mode  considered  by  using  the  chart  in  figure  7.3. 

2.  On  the  same  chart,  and  at  the  same  radiation 
angle,  read  the  distance  corresponding  to  the 
1-hop-E  mode.  Call  this  distance  “i”.  (In  fig. 
7.1,  z=  TB  for  the  l-hop-E2  mode.) 

3.  Mark  the  E-layer  penetration  points  on  a 
great- circle  curve  constructed  for  the  path  in  the 
manner  described  in  section  6.6,  in  connection 
with  muf  calculations.  These  points  are  located  a 
distance  z/2  from  each  end  of  the  path  and  on 
both  sides  of  each  ground  reflection  point. 

4.  Following  the  procedure  in  section  6.6,  de¬ 
termine  the  E-layer  muf  corresponding  to  a 
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The  field  intensity  produced  by  other  antennas  is 
similar  in  magnitude,  but  different  in  detail  as  to 
directional  pattern,  etc.  For  example,  the  field 
intensity  at  1  km,  due  to  a  short  vertical  wire, 
one  end  of  which  is  on  the  ground,  is  given,  in 
microvolts  per  meter,  by 

£«=300,000V^  sin  6, 


Gt,  located  at  a  height  h  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  is 

where  R  is  the  complex  plane-wave  reflection 
coeflicient  of  the  ground,  given  by 


for  perfectly  conducting  ground.  E  is  somewhat 
less  than  this  for  average  ground.  Fart  of  the 
field  intensity  near  the  growd  (near  0=90°)  is 
due  to  the  surface  wave,  which  is  negligible  when 
the  wave  reaches  the  ionosphere.  Consequently, 
the  vertical  directional  pattern  of  an  antenna,  for 
sky-wave  calculations,  is  considerably  different 
from  the  pattern  as  measured  within  a  kilometer 
or  so  of  the  antenna. 

The  gain  of  an  antenna  for  sky-wave  radiation 
is  obtained  by  reducing  the  gain  over  a  perfect 
earth  by  the  amount  of  the  ground-wave  radia¬ 
tion.  To  a  first  approximation,  the  sky-wave 
gain  Qrg  of  an  antenna  whose  free  space  gain  is 


sin  A— ttVl— u*cos^  A 
sin  cos*  ^ 


for  vertical  antennas 


u  sin  A—  yi  —u^  cos^  A 
u  sin  A-1-  Vl— cos*  A 


for  horizontal  antennas 


A=rsdiation  anvlo 


V  t—jx 

e= specific  inductive  capacity  of  ground 
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18000<r 

a = conductivity  of  ground  in  mhos  per  meter 
y==  frequency  in  megacycles 

For  a  vertical  antenna  of  length  I  with  one  end 
on  the  ground  Gt,  is  that  for  a  dipole  of  length 
21  and  A=0;  for  any  other  antenna,  Gt^  is  that 
for  the  antenna  in  free  space  and  h  is  the  height  of 
the  center  of  the  antenna. 

Further  discussion  of  R  and  description  of 
antenna  radiation  patterns  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  book. 

b.  Effective  Radiated  Power  P 

The  effective  radiated  power,  P,  radiated  in  a 
particular  direction  from  a  transmitting  antenna 
IS,  for  the  purpose  of  calculations  in  this  chapter, 
de^ed  as  1/3  GtPo- 

The  factor  1/3  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
convention,  so  that  1  kw  of  effective  radiated 
power  corresponds  to  a  field  intensity  of  300,000 
Mv/m  at  1  km,  which  is  the  field  produced  at  1  km 
in  the  horizontal  direction  by  a  short  vertical 
antenna  over  a  perfect  earth,  with  one  end  on  the 
ground,  radiating  1  kw  total  power.  The  ^ain 
Gt  of  such  an  antenna  in  the  horizontal  plane  is  3. 

The  effective  radiated  skv-wave  power  deter¬ 
mines  the  field  intensity  for  sky-wave  propagation. 
Calculations  of  incident  field  intensity  described. 
later  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  a  standard 
effective  radiated  power  of  1  kw,  i.  e.,  a  field  inten¬ 
sity  of  300,000  liv/m  at  a  distance  of  1  km,  which, 
as  seen  from  the  above,  corresponds  to  an  isotropic 
antenna  radiating  3  kw  total  power  in  free  space. 

c.  Antenna  Gain  Factor,  G 

The  gain  factor,  G,  of  the  antenna  for  radiation 
in  a  given  direction  is  the  ratio  of  the  effective 
radiated  power  P  as  defined  above,  corresponding 
to  radiation  in  that  direction,  to  the  total  radiated 
power.  Defined  thus,  the  ^in  factor  G  is  equal 
to  1/3  Gr,  and  is  abo  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  field  intensity  produced  at 
1  km,  to  the  standard  field  intensity  (300,000 
iiy/m),  divided  by  the  total  radiated  power 
exprewed  in  kilowatts. 

d.  Incident  Field  Intensity 

Just  as  the  sky-wave  field  intensity  produced 
at  a  given  distance  from  a  transmitting  antenna  is 
tbe  residtant  of  the  field  intensities  of  the  direct- 
end  ground-reflected  waves,  the  field  intensity 


which  affects  a  receiving  anteima  due  to  a  sky 
wave  arriving  via  a  particular  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion  is  the  resultant  of  the  field  intensities  of  me 
incident  and  ground-reflected  waves.  This  result¬ 
ant  depends  upon  the  angle  of  arrival  of  the  sky 
wave,  the  ground-reflection  coefficient,  height 
above  ground  and  wavelength.  In  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter  reference  will  usually  be  made  to 
the  incident  field  intensity. 

7.3.  Fading 

When  radio  transmission  takes  place  by  way  of 
sky  waves,  the  received  intensity  is  not  constant 
but  varies  with  time  because  of  fluctuations  in 
ionospheric  conditions.  The  term  “fading”  refers 
to  relatively  rapid  variations  which  take  place  in 
a  space  of  minutes,  seconds,  or  even  fractions  of 
a  second  duration.  In  general,  fading  is  more 
rapid  on  high  than  on  low  frequencies. 

Besides  variations  in  intensity,  fading  also 
causes  distortion  of  radiotelephone  signals.  This 
is  because  at  any  instant  the  fading  is  different  on 
different  frequencies,  and  therefore  affects  differ¬ 
ently  the  sidebands  and  the  carrier  wave. 
This  is  called  “selective  fading”  because  the 
fading  is  thought  of  as  “selecting”  some  frequen¬ 
cies  rather  than  others. 

Fading,  which  is  usually  a  nuisance,  may  be 
reduced  oy  different  methods,  such  as  automatic 
volume  control,  suppressed  carrier  transmission, 
and  diversity  reception.  Discussion  of  these 
methods  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  most  convenient  value  of  a  fluctuating  field 
intensity  to  consider^  is  the  median  value,  i.  e., 
the  value  which  the  instantaneous  field  intensity 
exceeds  50  percent  of  the  time.  This  is  the 
quantity  on  which  most  sky-wave  calculations  are 
based.  The  nns  (root-mean-square)  value  of  the 
field  intensity  is  the  same  value  that  would  be 
observed  if  there  were  no  fading.  The  relation 
of  t^e  median  to  the  rms  value  depends  upon  the 
time  distribution  of  the  instantaneous  vuues  of 
field  intensity,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the 
type  or  character  of  the  fading. 

There  are  many  types  of  fading,  which  fall  into 
four  principal  classes:  (a)  interference  fading,  (b) 
polarization  fading,  (c)  absorption  fading,  and 
(d)  skip  fading.  Most  of  the  rapid  fading  in  the 
input  to  a  receiving  set  is  usually  a  combination  of 
the  first  two  types. 

a.  Intezference  Fading 

Interference  fading  is  caused  by  phase  inter¬ 
ference  of  two  or  more  waves  from  the  same  source 
arriving  at  the  receiver  over  slightly  different 
paths.  If  the  paths  are  of  different  lengths,  and 
their  relative  lengths  vary,  because,  say,  m  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  height  of  tne  ionosphere  layers,  the 
relative  phases  of  the  waves  arriving  over  the 


various  patlis  vaiy  witli  time  also,  causing  alter¬ 
nate  roiiifnreonieut  and  cancellation  of  the  field 
intensity.  Because  of  irregularities  in  the  iono- 
spliero,  a  single  arriving  sky  wave  is  really  the 
summation  of  a  great  number  of  waves  of  small 
intensity  and  of  random  relative  phases.  The 
resultant  field  intensity  can  vary  over  wide  limits, 
the  maximum  possible  value  tending  toward 
infinity,  when  all  the  components  are  in  phase. 
The  rms  value  of  the  fading  intensity  is  equal  to 
the  “homogeneous  field,”  i.  e.,  the  steady  value  of 
the  field  that  would  have  existed  had  the  iono¬ 
sphere  not  broken  it  up  into  many  components. 

The  time  distribution  of  the  instantaneous  field 
intensity  resulting  from  the  combination  of  a  large 
number  of  waves  of  random  phases  and  of  nearly 
the  same  amplitude  has  been  studied  and  found  to 
be  represented  by  the  following  formula: 

7’= 

where  T  is  the  fraction  of  the  time  the  instanta¬ 
neous  field  intensity  exceeds  the  value  E,  and  E„  is 
the  median  value  of  the  field  intensity.  This  is 
called  the  “Rayleigh”  distribution.  For  such  a 
distribution,  the  median  field  intensity  is  equal  to 
VO.693  times  the  rms  value,  i.  e.,  0.832  times  the 
intensity  of  the  homogeneous  or  nonfading  field. 
For  such  a  distribution  the  lower  decile  value, 
or  value  of  field  intensity  exceeded  90  percent  of  the 
time  by  the  instantaneous  values,  is  0.39  times  the 
median  value.  The  upper  decile  value,  or 
value  exceeded  only  10  percent  of  the  time  by  the 
instantaneous  values,  is  1.8  times  the  median  value. 

Very  bad  interference  fading  is  experienced  in 
cases  where  the  sky  wave  returns  to  earth  at  a 
^stance  from  the  transmitter  such  that  the  ground 
wave  is  of  comparable  amplitude.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  randomly  fluctuating  sky  wave  with  the 
steady  groimd  wave  produces  much  more  severe 
fading' than  is  commonly  experienced  with  the  sky 
wave  alone. 

The  “flutter”  fading,  or  veiy  rapid  fluctuations 
of  intensity,  associated  usually  with  ionospheric 
disturbances  on  paths  passing  in  or  near  the 
auroral  zone,  is  another  type  of  interference  fading. 
It  is  caused  by  the  combination  of  a  large  number 
of  wave  components  which  have  traversed  paths 
differing  appreciably  (possibly  several  wave¬ 
lengths)  in  length.  This  type  of  fading  is  also 
associated  with  transmission  by  scattered  reflec¬ 
tions,  for  the  scattering  centers,  themselves,  are 
fairly  widely  separated,  and  the  waves  travel  dif¬ 
ferent  distances  in  going  to  and  from  the  scattering 
centers. 

Another  type  of  interference  fading  is  experi¬ 
enced  primarily  at  low  frequencies,  where  radio 
transmission  is  relatively  stable.  Near  sunrise 
and  sunset  the  heights  of  the  ionosphere  layers 
diange  rather  rapimy,  and  the  sky  waves  arrive 
altonately  in  and  out  of  phase  with  the  ground 
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waves,  producing  intei/erence  fading  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period. 

b.  Polarization  Fading 

Whereas  interference  fading  is  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  incident  wave,  additional 
variation  in  the  field  intensity  affecting  the  re¬ 
ceiving  antenna,  called  polarization  fading,  occurs 
as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  state  of  polarization 
of  the  incident  wave  relative  to  the  orientation  of 
the  receiving  antenna.  When  the  polarization  is 
such  that  the  electric  force  in  the  wave  has  a  large 
component  in  the  direction  of  the  receiving  an¬ 
tenna,  the  resultant  voltage  induced  in  the  antenna 
is  large;  when  that  component  is  small,  the  in¬ 
duced  voltage  is  also  small.  For  a  linearly  polar¬ 
ized  receiving  antenna  and  random  polarization 
fading,  the  median  effective  field  intensity  is 
1/V2=0.707  times  the  intensity  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  field. 

In  general,  the  state  of  polarization  of  the 
downcoming  sky  wave  is  constantly  changing. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  combination,  wim 
random  amplitudes  and  phases,  of  the  two  op¬ 
positely  polarized  magneto-ionic  components,  the 
ordinary  wave  and  the  extraordinary  wave.  The 
state  of  polarization  of  the  downcoming  sky  wave 
is  in  general  elliptical,  with  either  direction  of  ro¬ 
tation,  and  with  random  and  constantly  changing 
values  of  the  dimensions  and  orientation  of  the 
ellipse  with  respect  to  the  receiving  antenna. 
The  state  of  polarization  of  sky  waves  varies 
more  rapidly  the  higher  the  freauency,  which  ac¬ 
counts  in  part  for  more  rapid  fading  on  the  higher 
frequencies. 

c.  Absorption  Fading 

Absorption  fading  is  caused  by  short-time  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  amount  of  energy  lost  from  the  wave 
because  of  absorption  in  the  ionosphere.  In 
pneral  the  period  of  this  type  of  fading  is  much 
longer  than  for  the  other  two  types,  since  the 
ionospheric  absorption  usually  changes  only  slowly. 
The  sudden  ionosphere  disturbance  is  an  extreme 
case  of  this  type  of  fading,  although  it  is  usually 
classified  as  an  anomaly  rather  than  as  fading. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  type  of  fadii^,  al¬ 
though  the  cause  is  not  in  the  ionosphere  but  in 
reflections  and  absorption  in  objects  close  to  the 
receiver,  is  the  type  of  fading  experienced  in  re¬ 
ceiving  a  signal  while  mo'ving  along  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  fading  out  of  a  signal  when  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is  passing  under  a  bridge  or  near  a  steel 
structure  is  caused  by  absorption  of  the  wave’s 
ener^  b^  the  structure.  Effects  of  this  sort  are 
involved  in  so-called  “dead  spots”  or  places  where 
radio  reception  is  especially  difficult.  Also,  re¬ 
radiation  from  wires,  fences,  and  steel  structures 
can  cause  an  interference  pattern  which  is  rela- 
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ively  fixed  in  space,  and  can  be  noticed  on  moving 
the  receiving  equipment  around.  Where  there  are 
nearby  structures  which  can  cause  these  effects, 
care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  a  receiving  site. 

d.  Skip  Fading 

Skip  fading  is  observed  at  places  near  the  skip 
distance,  and  is  caused  by  the  waves  alternately 
skipping  and  returning  to  earth.  Near  sunrise 
and  sunset,  when  the  ionization  density  of  the 
ionosphere  is  changing,  it  may  happen  that  the  muf 
for  a  given  transmission  path  oscillates  about  the 
actual  frequency.  When  the  skip  distance  moves 
out  past  the  receiving  station  (sometimes  called 
“going  into  the  skip”)  the  received  intensity 
abruptly  drops  by  a  factor  of  100  or  more,  and 
just  as  abruptly  increases  again  when  the  skip 
distance  moves  in  again.  This  may  take  place 
many  times  before  steady  conditions  of  trans¬ 
mission  or  skip  are  established. 

7.4.  The  Unabsorbed  Field  Intensity 

The  unabsorbed  field  intensity  of  a  sky  wave  at 
a  given  distance  from  the  transmitting  station  is 
defined  as  the  median  incident  field  intensity  that 
would  be  observed  using  an  antenna  of  fixed 
linear  polarization  if  no  absorption  were  introduced 
by  the  ionosphere. 


The  unabsorbed  field  intensity,  so  defined, 
differs  from  that  which  would  result  from  dis¬ 
tance  attenuation  alone  because  of; 

(1)  focusing  caused  by  the  curv^ature  of  the 
ionosphere  reflecting  layer; 

(2)  interference  and  polarization  fading; 

(3)  loss  of  energy  upon  reflection  at  the  ground 
between  hops. 

Focusing  tends  to  increase  the  field  intensity 
but  is  relatively  unimportant  except  at  low  angles 
of  takeoff  and  arrival,  and  even  here  the  effect 
tends  to  be  vitiated  by  irregularities  in  the  reflect¬ 
ing  layer. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section,  random 
interference  and  polarization  fading  both  reduce 
the  median  field  intensity  received  on  a  linearly 
polarized  antenna  below  that  of  the  homogeneous 
wave.  The  factors  involved  are  0.832  (—1.6  db) 
and  0.707  (—3.0  db),  respectivelv 

The  loss  of  energy  at  ground  reflection  between 
hops  depends  upon  the  frequency,  polarization, 
angle  of  incidence  at  the  ground,  and  the  electrical 
characteristics  of  the  ground. 

Curves  in  figure  7.4  and  7.5  give  unabsorbed 
field  intensities  for  1  kw  effective  radiated  power 
as  a  function  of  distance  for  l-hop-£  and  l-hop-F2 
modes  of  propagation,  assuming  virtual  reflection 
heights  of  105  and  320  km,  respectively.  These 
curves  take  account  of  fading  effects  but  not  of 
focussing.  However,  as  most  practical  antennas 


Fiqubb  7.4.  Median  incident  unabeorbed  field  intensity  for  1  kw  effective  radiated  power  based  on  virtual  reflection  heights, 
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Fiodbe  7.5.  Median  incident  unabeorbed  field  inleneity  for  1  kw  effective  radiated  power,  Fg-layer  propagation  dietancet 

over  3000  km. 


are  very  inefficient  at  low  angles  of  radiation  and 
arrival,  accurate  knoweledge  of  the  unabsorbed 
field  intensity  for  low  angles  is  usually  unnecessary. 

The  imabsorbed  field  intensity  Eo(tix)  for  a 
mode  consisting  of  n  hops  each  of  length  x,  is 
given  by 


£;,(nx)= 


(0.63)-» 

n 


Eoix), 


where  0.63  is  the  assumed  loss  factor  for  each 
ground  reflection,  and  Eo(x)  is  the  1-hop  un¬ 
absorbed  field  intensity  for  the  distance  x.  The 
logarithm  of  the  imabsorbed  field  intensity, 
Fo{nx),  is  given  by 

f’o(na:)=f’o(a:)  — (n— 1)0.2— log  n. 

The  curve  in  figi^  7.5  represents  the  “average” 
tmabsorbed  field  intensity  for  distances  greater 
than  3,200  km,  assum^  ^-layer  propagation 
and  1  KW  effective  radia^d  power  at  fairly  low 
radiation  angles,  i.  e.,  between,  say,  5*^  and  25’’. 


7.5.  Interpretation  of  Ionospheric 
Absorption  Measurements 

a.  GSeneral 

As  pointed  out  in  chapter  2,  the  presence  of 
electrons  in  the  upper  atmosphere  not  only  causes 
bending  and  return  to  earth  of  a  radio  wave  of 
sufficiently  low  frequency,  but  also,  becaus&  of 
the  collisions  of  the  electrons  with  neighboring 
air  molecules,  causes  part  of  the  wave  energy  to 
be  dissipated,  thus  reducing  the  intensity  of  the 
radio  wave  below  that  resulting  from  the  normal 
spreading  out  of  the  wave  front  as  it  recedes  from 
the  transmitter.  This  absorption  process  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  practical  use  of  ionospheric 
radio  transmission. 

During  daylight  hours,  absorption  takes  place 
principafiy  in  the  D  region  of  the  ionosphere. 
Here  electron  densities  are  considerably  less  than 
in  higher  regions  but  the  increased  density  of  air 
molecules  results  in  an  increased  collisional  fre¬ 
quency,  which  more  than  compensates  for  the 
scarcity  of  electrons. 
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During  the  night,  ionization  and  absorption  in 
the  D  region  become  negligible.  However,  there 
is  still  some  absorption  for  frequencies  near  the 
maximum  usable  frequency  of  the  F2  layer  because 
waves  at  such  fret^uencies  are  abnormally  retarded 
and  there  is  suflScient  time  for  appreciable  energy 
loss  ^  take  place  in  spite  of  the  relatiyely  sm^ 
collision  frequency.  Such  absorption  is  called 
“deyiatiye  absorption”  because  it  occurs  in  con¬ 
junction  with  retardation  which  also  causes  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  wayes.  Absorption  which  takes  place 
eyen  when  the  waye  is  not  appreciably  retarded 
is  called  “nondeyiatiye”  absorption  (chapter  2). 
Absorption  in  the  D  region  is  usually  largely 
nondeyiatiye. 

As  ionization  in  the  D  region  is  caused  prin¬ 
cipally  by  ultrayiolet  radiation  from  the  sun,  and 
the  region  is  low  enough  in  the  atmosphere  for 
rapid  recombination  to  occur,  the  density  of  ioniza¬ 
tion  in  this  region,  and  hence  the  absorption, 
yaries  practically  in  synchronism  with  the  eleya- 
tion  of  the  sun  oyer  the  horizon.  D-region 
absorption  is  thus  greatest  at  noon  at  latitudes 
directly  beneath  the  sun. 

b.  The  Absorption  Index 

The  ionospheric  absorption  inde.y  a  is  defined 
as  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  unabsorbed 
field  intensity  to  the  absorbed  field  intensity 
E,  Eo  being  the  intensity  of  the  sky  waye  reflected 
from  a  giyen  height  if  there  were  no  absorotion, 
and  E  being  the  actual  intensity  of  the  reflected 
waye.  1 1  may  be  written: 


a=log  {EolE)  =  Fo—F, 

where  Fo=log  E  and  F=log  E.  Thus,  we  can 
write  £’=£’oX10”“  or  F=FQ—a  as  the  basic  field 
intensity  formula. 

In  using  and  measuring  absorption  indexes,  it 
is  neccssar}^  to  make  allowance  for  the  differential 
absorption  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  received  wave.  The  relative  inten¬ 
sities  of  these  components  depend  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  the  degree  of  absorption. 

The  q^uantity  actually  measured  in  most  cases 
is  the  relative  field  intensity,  i.  e.,  the  voltage  de¬ 
livered  by  the  antenna  to  the  receiving  set.  To 
obtain  the  actual  field  intensity  in  microvolts  per 
meter,  the  rweiver  input  voltage  must  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  a  calibrating  factor  depending  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  receiving  set  and  the  antenna 
system.  The  unabsorbed  fimd  intensity  may  be 
calculated  if  the  effective  radiated  power  and 
height  of  reflection  are  known.  It  is  usually  im¬ 
practicable  to  obtain  the  factors  necessary  for 
these  calculations.  However,  if  reflections  can 
be  obtained  at  night  when  absorption  is  negligible, 
the  field  intensity  measured  at  such  time,  corrected 
for  any  difference  in  the  height  of  reflection,  is  the 
unabsorbed  field  intensity.  In  CW  measurements, 
the  unabsorbed  field  intensity  obtained  in  this  wa^y 
should  also  be  corrected  for  the  presence  of  multi¬ 
ple  reflections. 

In  measurements  using  pulse  technics,  the  ab¬ 
sorption  may  be  obtain^  directly  bv  comparing 
the  amplitudes  of  successive  multiple  reflections 
of  the  pulse.  The  absorption  index  is  equal  to 
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Fioube  7.6.  Variation  of  abtorption  of  the  ordinary  wave  with  frequency,  noon,  January  194B,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
AlMorption  is  given  as  log  (incident  ileld  tntensity/reflected  field  intensity).  Cusps  on  curve  correspond  to  indicated  critical  frequencies. 
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the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of 
successive  pulses  corrected  for  loss  occurring  at 
tLa  intervening  ground  reflection. 

c.  Variation  with  Frequency 

The  variation  of  absorption  with  the  frequency 
aves  incident  vertically  on  the  ionosphere  at 
1  in  January  1942,  as  deduced  from  oblique- 
i  vertical-inchlcncc  data  of  the  National  Bureau 
Standards,  is  shown  in  figure  7.6.  The  cusps 

1  the  curve  labeletl  j°E  and  f°F2  correspond  to 
vieviative  absorption  taking  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  E-  and  F2-layer  critical  frequencies,  re¬ 
spectively.  Except  for  these  cusps,  absorption  at 
frequencies  above  about  2,000  kc  follows  the  law 
for  quasi-longitudinal  propagation  (S.K.  Mitra, 
see  references,  p.  121)  through  the  absorbing  region, 
to  a  good  approximation.  That  is, 

a=«i/(/±/HCOstf)®, 

where  a  is  the  absorption  for  a  frequency  /,  fu 
is  the  gyrofrequency,  $  is  the  ai^le  between  the 
direction  of  me  earth’s  magnetic  field  and  the 
direction  of  propagation,  and  aj  is  a  constant. 
TTie  plus  sign  refers  to  the  ordinary  component  and 
the  n^ative  sign  refers  to  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  wave. 

Bdow  2,000  kc,  reflection  takes  place  before  the 
wave  has  penetrated  entirely  through  the  absorb¬ 
ing  r^on,  with  the  result  that  the  absorption  is  a 
maximum  at  about  1,200  kc,  and  decreases  steadily 
toward  lower  frequencies. 

At  oblique  incidence,  the  variation  with  fr^ 
quency  is  similar  except  that  the  whole  curve  is 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  secant  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  upon  the  D  region. 

d.  Diurnal  and  seasonal  variation 

A  formula  frequently  used  to  correlate  the 
nondeviative  absorption  coeflScient  with  the  sun’s 
zenith  angle  x  is 

a=a(((cos  x)*, 

where  ao  is  the  value  of  the  absorption  when 
jj=0  (sun  overhead),  and  n  is  an  exponent  deter¬ 
mined  empirically  ^m  the  data.  Taking  the 
logarithm  of  both  sides  of  this  equation,  we  obtain 

log  a=log  oo+n  log  cos  X- 

For  equivalent  vertical-incidence  frequenci^  above 
about  1  Me,  values  of  log  a  plotted  against  log 
cos  X  tend  to  fall  on  a  straight  line,  the  slmie  of 
which  is  the  appropriate  value  of  n.  For  a  Chap¬ 
man  region  (see  chapter  4),  n  should  have  the 
value  1.5  for  values  of  x  not  too  near  90®.  Various 
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workers  have  reported  experimental  values  of  n 
varying  between  0.5  and  2.0.  A  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  values  of  n  for  the  diurnal  and 
seasonal  variations  seems  to  exist,  those  for  the 
diurnal  variation  being  somewhat  the  higher. 

The  value  n  =  1  represents  the  diurnal  variation 
fairly  well  on  the  avei-age,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  gi-eatly  simplifying  calculations  of  the  average 
zenith-angle  over  a  long  transmission  path. 

The  above  formula  does  not,  however,  represent 
the  absorption  very  well  for  values  of  the  zenith 
angle  lu'ar  90°.  Actually,  there  is  appreciable 
absorption  at  times  of  ground  sunrise  and  sunset, 
because  of  ionization  of  the  D  region  at  these 
times,  due  to  diffusion  and  other  effects.  The 
diurnal  variation,  including  times  near  sunrise 
and  sunset,  is  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
following  empirical  expression, 

A:=0.142-1-0.858  cos  x, 

in  which  K  denotes  the  diurnal  variation  factor. 


Table  7.1.  Seasonal  variation  factor,  J 


Both  tenninals  of 
transmission  path 

One  ter¬ 
minal  of 
transmls- 

Month 

North  of 
equator 

South  of 
equator 

Sion  path 
north  and 
the  other 
south  of 
equator 

JaD . 

1.3 

1.0 

l.lfi 

Feb . 

1.3 

1.0 

1.16 

MS 

MS 

1.15 

1.1$ 

MS 

MS 

1.0 

1.3 

1.15 

June . 

1.0 

1.3 

1.16 

1.0 

1.3 

MS 

1.0 

1.3 

MS 

MS 

MS 

MS 

Oct . 

MS 

MS 

MS 

1.3 

1.0 

MS 

Dec . 

1.3 

1.0 

1.16 

A  residual  seasonal  variation  beyond  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  above  K  factor,  as  determined  from 
measurements  made  in  middle  latitudes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  is  given  by  factors  listed  in 
table  7.1.  The  factor  was  arbitrarily  chosen  to  be 
unity  for  summer  months.  Values  for  the  other 
months  of  the  year  were  adjusted  accordingly. 
The  symbol  J  is  used  to  denote  the  seasonal 
variation  factor. 

e.  Variation  with  Solar  Activity 

In  addition  to  the  diurnal  and  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  with  the  sun’s  zenith  angle,  there  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  with  solar  activity  manifest  in  a  27-day  cycle 
coinciding  with  the  rotation  period  of  the  sun  (see 
chapter  5),  and  a  secular  variation  following  the 
11-year  sunspot  cycle.  Various  measurements  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  at^rption  for  waves  which  pene¬ 
trate  entirely  through  the  D  region  increases  by  a 
factor  of  approximately  1.5  between  sunspot  num- 
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Iier  zero  ami  100.  Assuming  a  linear  variation,  the 
ratio  Q  of  the  absorption  at  sunspot  num))er  R  to 
the  al)sorption  at  zero  sunspot  number  is  thus 

(5=  i-ecxooef?  ^i^o.OOSff.  ,  ^  r  . 

>3<z  E'Croto.  \r>  t  ro<nt  or  boot 
Values  of  R  predicted  3  months  in  advance  are 
given  in  each  issue  of  the  CRPLr-D  series,  begin¬ 
ning  with  CRPL-D32. 

f.  Summary  oi  Regular  Absorption  Variations 

Combining  the  above  variation  factors,  we  can 
write  the  folfowing  expression  for  the  nondeviative 
absorption  when  the  equivalent  vertical-incidence 
frequency  (sec.  6.2,  a)  is  above  about  1  Me. 

a^JQKS=AS, 

where  J  is  the  seasonal  variation  factor,  Q  is  the 
solar  cycle  variation  factor,  K  is  the  average  value 
of  K  for  the  transmission  path,  and  iS*  is  a  function 
of  the  frequency  and  the  distance  traveled  by  the 
wave  in  the  ab^rbing  region. 

g.  Normal  Day-to-Day  VoriationB 

In  the  above  summary  of  regular  absorption 
variations,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  normal 
but  irregular  variations  which  take  place  from 
day-to-day.  These,  together  with  day-to-day 
changes  in  the  unaWrbed  field  intensity,  cause 
variations  in  the  incident  field  intensity.  The 
daily  median  values  of  incident  field  intensity  are 
distributed  approximately  symmetrically  about 
the  monthly  median  value  on  a  decibel  or  loga¬ 
rithmic  scale,  such  that  90  percent  are  less  than 
about  twice  (6  db  above)  the  monthly  median 
and  90  percent  are  greater  than  about  one-half 
(6  db  below)  the  monthly  median.  To  a  first 
approximation,  these  limits  are  also  independent 
of  the  frequency,  path  length,  season,  and  time  of 
day. 

h.  Absorption  in  Oblique-Inddeoce  Propagation 

A  wave  which  passes  through  the  D  region 
obliquely  traverses  a  greater  distance  in  this  region 
than  one  which  penetrates  at  vertical  incidence. 
Spec^cally,  if  the  oblique  path  makes  an  angle 
^j>  with  the  vertical,  the  ratio  of  these  distances  is 
sec  ^x>. 

Thus  neglecting  the  effect  of  varying  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  propagation  and  the 
direction  of  the  earth’s  ma^etic  field,  the  ratio 
of  the  nondeviative  absorption  a*  for  oblique- 
incidence  propagation  to  a  for  vertical-incidence 
prop^ition  is 

a'la=8ec 

provided  complete  penetration  of  the  D  region 
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takes  place  at  both  angles  of  incidence,  or  the 
same  fraction  of  the  D  region  is  tjaversed  in 
each  case.  These  conditions  are  satisfied  for 
/^-layer  propagation,  but  not  in  general  for  E- 
layer  propagation. 

In  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  field,  if  the  propa¬ 
gation  may  be  considered  as  quasi-longitudinal, 
the  al>ovc  relation  becomes,  for  the  ordinary 
component 


«'=«  sec^„(y+y„  cos  »)■  H 


(J+fn  cos 


where  J  is  the  wave  frequency,  is  the  gyro- 
frequency,  and  0,  6i,  and  $2  are,  respectively,  the 
angles  between  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  mag¬ 
netic  field  and  the  directions  of  propagation  of  the 
vertical  wave,  the  incident  oblique  wave,  and  the 
reflected  oblique  wave,  in  the  D  region. 

Replacing  the  factor 


by 


K 


[ 


(/+/«  cos  (J+fn  cos  $2) 


G’ 


1 

(/+/» cos  ey 


where  $’  lies  between  61  and  $2,  the  formula  be¬ 
comes 


a'  =  a  sec 


/y+Zgcosg  Y 

\f+fa  cos  9^/ 


The  value  of  fa  varies  from  about  0.7  Me  at 
the  geomagnetic  equator  to  about  1.6  Me  at  the 
geomagnetic  poles.  Thus  for  large  values  of  /, 
the  above  expression  becomes  approximately 
a' = a  sec  ^z>. 

As  the  D  region  extends  somewhat  into  the  E 
layer,  and  waves  of  the  same  frequency  propagated 
obliquely  and  vertically  are  reflected  from  different 
levefe,  the  fraction  of  the  D  region  traversed  varies 
with  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  above  formula 
is  therefore  not  valid  in  general  for  ^E-layer  propa¬ 
gation.  The  corresponding  formula  for  .E-layer 
propagation  is 


where  now  a'  is  the  absorption  for  the  frequency 
/'  propagated  obliquely  and  reflected  at  the  angte 
from  the  E  layer,  and  a  is  the  vertical  incidence 
absorption  for  the  equivalent  vertical  incidence 
frequency /=/'  cos  i.  e.,  the  frequency  reflected 
at  vertical  incidence  at  the  same  level  as  /'. 
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i.  Absorption  for  long  paths 

Beyond  about  3,000  km  attenuation  is  so  m'eat 
for  frequencies  propagated  by  the  E  layer,  down 
to  about  1  Me,  that  field  intensities  produced 
with  reasonable  values  of  radiated  power  are 
usually  too  weak  to  be  useful.  Discussion  of 
absorption  for  such  long  paths  may  reasonably  be 
limited  to  J*^-layer  propagation. 

It  is  u^ful  to  note  that,  in  the  case  of  F2  layer 
propagation,  sec  is  approximately  linearly  pro- 

Krtional  to  the  length  of  a  single  hop  for  hop 
igths  greater  than  about  1,000  km.  This  means 
that  for  a  given  path  the  absorption  is  approxi¬ 


mately  the  same  for  all  F2  modes  for  which  the 
length  of  a  single  hop  is  greater  than  1,000  km. 
For  modes  whose  hop  length  is  less  than  1,000 
km  the  absorption  is  greater. 

Thus  the  absorption  for  long  paths  may  be 
writ  fen 

a'=Sd, 

where  U  is  the  path  length,  and  S  is  the  average 
absorption  per  unit  distance  along  the  path. 

Introducing  the  factor  A  =  JQ'K,  mentioned  in 
section  7.5,  f,  which  expresses  the  regular  varia¬ 
tions,  we  have  a'  =  S,yAd=SoJQKd,  in  which  So 
is  a  function  of  frequency  only. 
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Note  depression  of  field  Intensity  as  compared  with  following  day. 


7.6.  Abncmnal  Absorption 

Besides  the  r^ular  absorption  effects  discussed 
above,  which  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  rela¬ 
tively  steady  ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun, 
there  are  effects  due  to  relatively  sudden  and 
irreg[ular  outbursts  of  solar  activity  and  to  solar 
particle  emanations.  These  effects  include  the 
absorption  effects  manifested  diiring  ionosphere 
storms  and  “sudden  ionosphere  disturbances,” 
and  the  absorption  continually  present  in  the 
auroral  belts. 

Phenomena  in  the  auroral  belts,  (chapter  5), 
are  believed  to  be  due  to  electrified  solar  particles 
guided  into  the  belts  by  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field.  Ionization  produced  by  these  particles 
extends  into  low  levels  of  the  atmosphere  and 
results  in  pronounced  absorption  at  nearly  all 
times,  day  and  i^ht. 

Frequently  coincident  with  the  passage  of  large 
sunspots  or  groups  of  spots  across  the  sun,  the 
streams  of  solar  particles  are  greatly  intensified, 
and  the  auroral  belts  spread  out,  causing  world¬ 


wide  ionosphere-storm  effects,  the  intensities  of 
which  decrease  with  distance  from  the  auroral 
belts.  During  such  storms,  ionization  becomes 
diffuse,  and  sometimes  the  normal  stratification 
of  the  ionosphere  disappears.  At  these  times  far 
more  ionization  exists  at  low  levels  than  ordinarily, 
especiallv  at  nieht,  and  absorption  is  abnormaUy 
hi^  and  irregular  in  nature. 

Figure  7.7  shows,  for  comparison,  the  records  of 
field  intensities,  measured  on  the  same  frequency, 
for  an  ionospherically  quiet  day,  and  during  days 
of  moderate  and  severe  storms.  Figure  7.8 
presents  field-intensity  measiu'ements  showing  the 
sudden  decrease  in  intensity  with  the  onset  of  an 
auroral  display  that  was  visible  at  the  receiving 
location. 

Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  solar  flares, 
or  bright  eruptions  on  the  sun,  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  sunspot  or  px)up  of  spots, 
there  often  occur  periods  of  abnormally  high 
Z7-region  ionization,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  more,  and  ocemring  only  during 
daylight  hours.  These  are  the  “sudden  ionosphere 


disturbances”,  previously  mentioned  in  chapter  5, 
caused  by  sudden  iutense  bursts  of  utltaviolet 
light  emanating  from  the  solar  flares. 

This  increase  in  D-region  ionization  makes  the 
region  a  better  conductor,  so  that  the  intensities  of 
waves  of  frequencies  below  about  500  kc,  which 
do  not  penetrate  through  the  region,  are  actually 
increased.  Even  waves  that  normally  penetrate 
the  D  region,  as  in  the  medium-frequent  broad¬ 
cast  band,  may  be  reflected  below  the  D  region, 
and  exhibit  increased  intensities.  However, 
absorption  of  waves  of  higher  frequency,  which 
continue  to  penetrate  the  D  region,  is  so  strong 
as  to  cause  cessation  of  all  useful  high-frequency 
transmission,  except  possibly  on  frequencies  very 
near  the  muf  limit. 

Figure  7.9  shows  field-intensity  records  of  signals 
received  at  widely  separated  stations  over  quite 
different  paths  during  a  day  on  which  one  of  these 
sudden  disturbances  occurred.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  striking  sudden  drop  in  field  intensity  to 
practically  zero  occurs  simultaneously. 


7.7.  Calculation  of  Incident  Field  Intensity 

a.  General 

The  procedures  described  below  enable  rapid 
estimation  of  the  incident  field  intensity  for  a 
given  path,  frequency,  mode  of  propagation,  and 
effective  radiated  power. 

The  field  intensity  obtained  for  a  particular 
month  and  time  of  day  corresponds  to  the  median 
value  for  normal  (undisturbed)  days  of  the  month. 
In  section  7.5,  g,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  daily  median  values  of  the  incident 
field  intensity  is  such  that  90  percent  are  greater 
than  about  one-half  (6  db  below)  the  monthly 
median,  and  that  90  percent  are  less  than  about 
twice  (6  db  above)  the  monthly  median  value. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  in  section  7.3  that  in  a 
normally  fading  wave,  the  distribution  (Ray¬ 
leigh)  of  instantaneous  values  of  field  intensity 
is  such  that  90  percent  are  above  the  lower 
decile  value,  which  is  equal  to  0.39  times  (8.2  db 
below)  the  median  value,  while  90  percent  are 
below  the  upper  decile  value  equal  to  1.8  times 
(5.1  db  above)  the  median  value. 

In  most  radio  transmission  problems,  the  lower 
decile  value  is  usually  of  greater  interest  than 
the  upper  decile  value.  Also,  the  value  of  field 
intensity  which  the  daily  lower  decile  values  exceed 
on  90  percent  of  the  days  of  the  month  may  be 
of  interest.  This  value  is  obtained  by  calculat¬ 
ing  the  incident  field  intensity  according  to  the 
methods  given  in  the  following  sections  and  then 
multiplying  this  field  intensity  by  0.5  X 0.39 = 0. 1 95 
(decrease  by  14  db). 

The  value  of  field  intensity  which  is  exceeded 
on  only  10  percent  of  the  days  by  the  daily  lower 
decile  field  intensity  is  obtained  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  median  value  by  2X0.39—0.78  (decrease 
by  2.2  db). 

The  results  obtained  in  a  particular  calculation 
may  be  in  error  due  to  incompleteness  of  the  basic 
measuren’''nt  data,  and  to  simplifying  assumptions 
made  in  reducing  the  measurement  data  and 
applying  the  results  to  calculation  procedures. 
In  general,  the  errors  tend  to  be  greatest  for 
extreme  v^ues  of  the  frequency,  distance,  and 
absorption  factor  A.  However,  the  calciilated 
field  intensity  will  tend  to  be  too  high  for  any 
values  of  these  quantities  if  deviative  absorption 
is  present  in  appreciable  quantity,  or  if  solar 
activity  is  unusually  high  during  the  month  in 
question,  and  the  results  will  tend  to  be  too  low 
if  solar  activity  is  unusually  low.  Other  effects, 
such  as  sporadic-E  ionization,  may  cause  errors 
in  either  direction. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effect  of  the  incident 
field  intensity  in  producing  voltage  at  the  input 
of  the  receiving  set  varies  with  the  angle  of  arrival 
of  the  wave.  Thus  the  combined  effect  of  waves 
arriving  at  different  angles  should  be  calculated 
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taking  into  account  the  effective  length  of  the 
antenna  for  each  angle  of  arrival.  The  resultant 
voltage,  V,  induced  in  the  receiving  antenna  is 
given  by 

V=  V(i,£.)*+(£2^)*+  .  .  .  +{L.E,y. 

where  Ei,  *  *  *  En  are  the  incident  field 

intensities  for  the  various  active  modes  of  propa- 
^tion  expressed  in  microvolts  per  meter,  and 
L>u  L2  *  *  *  are  the  corresponding  effec¬ 

tive  lengths  of  the  receiving  antenna  expressed 
in  meters.  The  effective  length  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  gain  factor.  Further 
discussion  of  effective  length  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  book. 

b.  Calculation  of  incident  Field  Intensity  for  Short 
Paths,  0  to  400  Km 

For  sky-wave  transmission  over  short  paths,  the 
absorption  is  nearly  independent  of  the  path 
length  and  the  mode  of  propagation  for  1-hop 
modes.  Accordingly,  the  expression  for  the  ab¬ 
sorption  given  in  section  7.5,  f,  may  be  written 

a=ASi, 

where  A=JQK,  and  Si  is  a  function  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  only.  Also,  for  short  distances,  the 
unabsorbed  field  intensity  is  also  approximately 
independent  of  the  path  length.  If,  further,  we 
n^Iect  the  variation  of  the  unabsorbed  field 
intensity  with  mode  of  propagation,  the  logarithm 
of  incident  field  intensity  in  microvolts  per  meter 
given  by 

F=Fo+%  log  P-ASi, 

may  be  calcidated  by  means  of  the  nomogram  in 
figure  7.10.  If  P  and  A  are  plotted  on  the  left- 
and  right-band  scales  of  the  nomogram,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  a  straightedge  laid  between  them,  the 
l<^rithm  of  the  incident  field  intensity  in  micro- 
vmts  per  meter  or  the  field  intensity  in  decibels 
above  1  M^/m,  is  read  at  the  intersection  of  the 
straightedge  Mdth  the  desired  frequency. 

The  value  of  P  used  should  be  that  correspond¬ 
ing  to  l-hop-J5  or  l-hop-F2,  whichever  is  active. 
If  both  are  active,  use  the  higher  value  of  P. 

The  appropriate  value  of  7^  may  be  obtained 
from  K  charts,  as  explained  in  section  7.7,  f. 

Let  us  calculate,  for  example,  the  incident 
sky-wave  field  intensity  produced  at  a  distance  of 
100  km  by  a  transmitter  operating  at  100-w 
effective  radiated  power  on  2.2  Me  near  Manila, 
P.  I.,  in  June  1947,  at  1200  local  time.  Referring 
to  table  7.1,  «7=1.0.  The  CRPL  predicted 
sunspot  number  for  June  1947,  is  112  (publi¬ 
cation  of  predicted  sunspot  numbers  in  the 
CRPL-D  series  begins  with  the  prediction  for 
July  1947).  Substituting  in  the  formula  for  Q 


in  section  7.5,  e,  we  obtain  Q=1.56.  The  lati¬ 
tude  of  Maiida  is  about  14°  N.  Referring  to 
the  liC-chart  for  June,  figure  7.39,  we  find  for 
1200  local  time  at  14°  N.,  ^=K=1.0,  approxi¬ 
mately.  Thus  A =0^$^=  1.56. 

Referring  to  figure  7.3,  the  radiation  angle  for 
l-hop-F2  is  approximately  80°  and  for  l-hop-£J  is 
approximately  65°.  The  distance  “z”  cor¬ 
responding  to  1-hop-F^  for  A=80°  is  35  km. 
Referring  to  figure  7.2,  we  find  that  2.2  Me  is  well 
below  the  J?-layer  muf  for  both  100  and  35  km,  and 
is  therefore  below  the  muf  for  l-hop-£  and  also 
below  the  jE'-layer  cut-off  frequency  for  l-hop-F2. 
Therefore,  the  l-hop-E"  mode  is  active,  but  the 
1-hop-Fj?  mode  is  inactive  at  this  frequency. 

On  the  field-intensity  nomogram,  figure  7.10, 
P=100  w  is  plotted  on  the  left-hand  scale,  and 
A.=1.56  is  plotted  on  the  right-hand  scale.  A 
straightedge  is  laid  between  these  two  points  and 
the  incident  field  intensity  is  read  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  straightedge  with  the  vertical  line  cor¬ 
responding  to  2.2  Me.  The  field  intensity  so  read 
is  0.1  log  (juv/m)  or  2  db  above  1  /xv/m. 

Suppose,  now,  the  operating  frequency  were  7 
Me  instead  of  2.2  Me.  It  is  evident  from  figure 
7.2  that  7  Me  is  well  above  bbth  the  1-hop-J?  muf 
and  the  l-hop-F2  cut-off  frequency.  Referring  to 
CRPL-D31,  the  l-hop-F2  muf  is  13  Me.  Thus 
the  l-hop-F2  mode  would  be  active,  but  the  1-hop- 
E  mode  would  be  inactive  at  7  Me.  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  field  intensity  in  microvolts  per  meter 
for  this  frequency  would  be  1.7  (34  db  above  1 
Mv/m.) 

Note:  figures  6.17,  6.18,  6.21  to  C.30  are  taken  from 
CIiPL-D3l. 

c.  Calculation  of  Incident  Field  Intensity  for 

Paths  of  Intermediate  Length,  400  to  3,2(X)  Km 

The  incident  field  intensity  in  microvolts  per 
meter  and  in  decibels  above  1  nv/m  for  1-kw 
effective  radiated  power  is  plotted  as  a  function  of 
frequency  for_yarious  values  of  the  absorption 
factor  A=JQK  in  figures  7.11  to  7.30.  Field  in¬ 
tensities  for  different  distances  and  modes  of 
propagation  are  plotted  on  separate  charts.  Only 
1-hop-F^,  2-hop-F2,  and  1-hop-JE  and  2-hop-Ji 
modes  of  propagation  are  represented.  Consid¬ 
eration  of  these  modes  is  sufficient  for  most 
purposes.  ' 

These  charts  are  based  on  an  analysis  made  by 
the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps  of  field- 
intensity  measurements  for  a  group  of  paths  of 
intermediate  lengths  (400  to  2,600  km)  located 
near  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  inclination  of 
the  earth’s  magnetic  field  is  nearly  vertical.  Al¬ 
though  specifically  applicable  in  regions  of  similar 
magnetic  inclination,  excluding  the  aurora,!  belts, 
the  charts  are  probably  of  neany  equal  validity  in 
other  regions  especially  at  the  higher  frequencies, 
say,  above  about  10  Me. 
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The  approximate  miif  for  A-layer  modes  and  the 
approximate  cut-off  frequency  for  F2-layer  modes 
are  shown  on  these  charts.  Separate  curves  are 
given  for  ^=1.0  and  1.3.  Values  for  ^7=1. 15  lie 
^proximately  half-way  between  these  curves. 
The  /^-muf  cannot  be  expressed  as  a  function  of 
A.  It  must  be  determined  separately  for  each 
particular  problem. 

If  the  length  of  the  transmission  path  for  which 
the  incident  tu  id  intensity  is  desired  is  not  equal 
to  o:ie  of  the  distances  represented  in  the  charts, 
read  the  field  intensity  on  the  chart  for  the  nearest 
distance  less  than  and  greater  than  the  path 
length,  and  interpolate  linearly  between  the  values 
of  field  intensity  in  decibels  to  obtain  the  field 
intensity  corresponding  to  the  path  length. 

The  field  intensity  so  found  corresponds  to 
1  kw  effective  radiated  power.  For  P  kw  effec¬ 
tive  radiated  power,  multiply  this  field  intensity 
by  V?  (or  add  P  expressed  in  db  above  1  kw  to  the 
field  intensity  in  decibels  above  1  Mv/m).  See 
section  7.7,  f,  for  calculation  of  K. 

Consider,  for  example,  transmission  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  a  distance  of  1,500 
km  at  1200  local  time  in  Miami  in  June  1947  on 
a  frequency  of  13  Me.  What  would  be  the  field 
intensity  produced  in  Miami  by  a  transmitter 
radiating  1,000  w  effective  power  at  Washington? 
Referring  to  table  7.1,  J=1.0.  The  CRPL  pre¬ 
dicted  sunspot  number  for  June  1947,  is  112 
publication  of  predicted  simspot  numbers  in  the 
CRPL-D  series  b<^ins  with  the  July  1947,  pre¬ 
diction).  Substituting  this  value  in  the  formula 
for  Q  in  section  7.5,  e,  we  obtain  Q=1.56.  The 
latitude  of  the  midpoint  of  the  path  is  about  32°  N. 
The  longitude  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
Miami;  therefore,  no  time  correction  need  be  made. 
On  the  if-chart  for  June,  fi^re  7.39,  we  find  for 
1200  local  time  at  32^N.,  K=K=1.Q^  approxi¬ 
mately.  Thus  A=JQK=  1 .56. 

As  1,500  km  lies  between  two  of  the  distances 
for  which  the  intermediate-distance  field-intensity 
charts  are  constructed,  charts  for  1,200  and  1,600 
km  are  selected,  figures  7.18  through  7.25. 

The  1-hop-jE  and  2-hop-£'  muf  for  this  path, 
at  the  time  considered,  as  obtained  from  CRPL- 
D31,  arc  18  and  11.5  Me,  respectively.  Thus 
l-hop-£^  is  active,  but  2-hop-£'  is  inactive  at  13 
Me.  Referring  to  figure  7.18  the  l-hop-£^  field 
intensity  chart  for  1,200  km,  we  find  that  the  in¬ 
cident  field  intensity  for  13  Me  at  A=1.56  is  9 
^tv/m  (19  db  above  1  Mv/m).  On  fi^re  7.22,  ,the 
l-hop-;!?  chart  for  1,600  km,  the  incident  field 
intensity  at  13  Me  and  A=1.56  is  5.6  nv/m  (15 
db  above  1  ny/m).  Interpolating  linearly,  the 
l-hop-£^  field  intensity  for  1,500  km  is  approxi¬ 
mately  6.3  Mv/m  (16  db  above  1  Mv/m). 

Referring  to  figures  7.20,  7.21,  7  24,  and  7.25, 
it  appears  that  13  Me  is  above  the  J5-layer  cut-off 
frequency  at  1,200  and  1,600  km  for  both  1-hop- 
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P2  and  2-hop-/^  modes.  The  muf  for  these 
modes,  as  obtained  from  CRPL-D31,  are  15.3 
Me  and  10.3  Me,  respectively.  Thus  l-hop-F2 
is  activ'c,  but  2-hop-/'’2  is  mactive. 

In  figures  7.20  and  7.24,  the  l-hop-F2  incident 
field  intensities  for  1,200  and  1,600  km  at  13  Me 
and  A  =  1.56,  are  35  and  20  nv/m  (31  and  26  db 
above  1/iv/m),  respectively.  Interpolating  linearly, 
the  field  intensity  for  1,.500  km  is  approximately 
24  Mv/m  (27  db  above  1  /iv/m). 

For  equal  effective  radiated  power  the  1-hop- 
F2  field  intensity  is  3.3  times  (10.4  db  above)  the 
l-hop-£J  field  intensity.  Referring  to  figure  7.3, 
the  radiation  angle  for  1,500  km  is  about  20°  for 
l-hop-F2,  but  only  5°  for  1-hop-JS'.  Most  an¬ 
tennas  radiate  very  poorly  at  5°.  In  practice, 
therefore,  the  difference  between  the  l-hop-F2 
and  1-hop-J?  field  intensities  would  probably  be 
more  than  the  factor  3.3. 

Suppose  the  effective  radiated  power  in  the 
above  example  were  500  w  for  the  l-hop-F2  radi¬ 
ation  angle  (20°)  instead  of  1,000  w.  The  1-hop- 
F2  field  intensity  would  then  be  24X  V(500/1000) 
=  17  liv/m. 

d.  Calculation  of  Incident  Field  Intensity  for  Long 
Paths,  over  3,200  Km 

Utilizing  the  expression  for  absorption  for  long 
paths  given  in  section  7.5,  i,  the  incident  field  in¬ 
tensity  in  log  microvolts  per  meter  for  long  paths 

F=Fo+|logP-S»AD, 

where  F  is  for  1-kw  effective  radiated  power  and 
A=JQK.  The  incident  field  intensity  may  be 
calculated  by  direct  substitution  in  this  formula. 
The  quantity  So,  as  determined  from  analysis  of 
long-path  field-intensity  measurements,  is  plotted 
as  a  function  of  frequency  in  fig.  7.31.  Fo  is  gven 
by  figure  7.4.  A  procedure  for  calculatii^  Kd  is 
given  in  section  7.7,  e.  Alternatively  the  incident 
field  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  nomo- 
^ams  in  figures  7.32  and  7.33.  The  nomogram 
in  figure  7.32  is  for  use  with  small  values  of  Ad, 
and  that  in  figure  7.33  with  large  values  of  Ad. 
If  d  and  Ad  are  plotted  on  the  left-  and  right-hand 
scales,  respectively,  the  logarithm  of  the  incident 
field  intensity  in  microvolts  per  meter,  or  the  field 
intensity  in  decibels  above  1  itv/m,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  1  kw  effective  radiated  power,  is  read  at 
the  intersection  of  a  straightedge  laid  between  d 
and  Ad  with  the  desired  frequency.  To  obtain 
the  logarithm  of  the  incident  field  intensity  cor¬ 
responding  to  P  kw,  add  ^  log  P  to  the  logarithm 
of  the  field  intensity  for  1  kw.  To  obtain  the 
field  intensity  in  decibels  above  1  Mv/m,  add  P 
expressed  in  decibels  above  1  kw  to  the  field  in¬ 
tensity  for  1  kw  expressed  in  decibels  above  1 
Mv/m.  If  the  field  intensity  is  expressed  in 
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microvolts  per  meter,  multiply  by  the  square  root 
of  P,  expressed  in  kilowatts. 

For  long-path  transmission,  the  effective  ra¬ 
diated  power,  P,  may  be  considered  equal  to  the 
average  value  of  P  for  radiation  angles  between 
0®  and  30®. 

For  calculation  of  input  to  the  receiver,  use  the 
average  effective  length  of  the  receiving  antenna 
for  angles  of  arrival  between  0®  and  30°, 

The  appropriate  value  of  Kd  is  calculated  as 
explained  in  section  7.7,  e. 

For  example,  let  us  find  the  incident  field  inten¬ 
sity  produced  at  1200  local  time  in  Trieste,  Italy, 
in  June  1947,  by  a  transmitter  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  operating  on  15  Me  and  radiating  an  aver¬ 
age  effective  power  of  1  kw  between  0®  and  30® 
radiation_angle.  The  length  of  this  path  is  7,100 
km  and  Kd=i.9  (see  sample  calculation  in  section 
7.7,  e.  Keferring  to  table  7.1,  «/=1.0.  The 
CRPL  predicted  sunspot  number  for  June 
1947,  is  112.  Substituting  this  value  in  the 
formula  for  Q,  section  7.5,  e),  we  obtain  Q=1.56. 
Thus  .4d=7.6  We  choose  the  nomogram  of 
fi^re  7.33  as  the  one  appropriate  to  the  magnitude 
01  Ad.  Laying  a  straightedge  between  7,100  km 
on  the  left-hand  distance  scale,  and  7.6  on  the 
^ht-hand  Ad  scale,  the  logaritlim  of  the  held 
intensity  in  microvolts  per  meter  read  at  15  Me 
is  0.15  (3  db  above  1  Mv/m). 

For  an  effective  radiated  power  of  4  kw  (6  db 
above  1  kw),  the  logarithm  of  the  incident  field 
intensity  would  be  0.15-1- 1  log  4=0.45.  Using 
decibels,  the  field  intensity  would  be  3-|-6=9  db 
above  ftv/m. 

e.  Calculation  of  Kd 

Figures  7.34  through  7.45  are  charts  of  the 
diurnal  variation  factor  iiC=0.142-}-0.1^8  cos  x  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  To  obtain  Kd,  proceed 
as  follows: 

1.  Construct  a  great-circle  curve  for  the  path  on 
a  piece  of  transparent  paper  exactly  as  in  steps  1 
and  2  in  the  procedure  given  in  6.6,  a,  chapter  6. 
Be  sure  to  mark  the  meridian  whose  local  times  are 
to  be  used  as  the  times  for  the  calculations.  Call 
this  the  “reference”  meridian. 

2.  Before  removing  the  paper  from  the  great- 
ciicle  chart  of  figure  6.30  (chapter  6)  at  the  end 
of  step  2  mentioned  above,  mark  distance  intervals 
of  500  km  along  the  curve,  using  as  guides  the 
numbered  dot-dash  lines  and  the  dotted  lines 
which  are  spaced  at  500-km  intervals  along  the 
great-circle  curves. 

3.  Place  the  transparent  paper  over  the  K 
chart,  figures  7.34  through  7.45  for  the  desired 
month,  and  aline  the  reference  meridian  marked  in 
step  1  with  the  time  for  which  the  calculation  is 
to  be  made. 

4.  Read  Kt  and  K2,  the  values  of  K  at  the 


terminal  points  of  the  path.  Record  0  for  if, 
or  Kj  if  the  corresponding  terminal  lies  outside 
the  K=0  curve. 

5.  Read  the  length  of  the  path  in  thousands  of 
kilometers,  which  lies  in  the  region  where  K  is 
not  zero.  Call  this Jength  D' 

6.  The  quantity  Kd  in  thousands  of  kilometei's 
units  may  now  be  calculated  by  using  the  formula 

.Kd=0.142D'  t-(if,-l-if2-0.284)  tan  (D'/2B), 

where  B  is  the  radius  of  the  earth  expressed  in  the 
same  units  as  D',  i.  e.,  thousands  of  kilometers. 
The  angle  D'I2B  is  in  radians. 

Alternatively,  Kd  may  be  obtained  by  entering 
the  values  of  If,,  and  D'  in  the  appropriate 
nomogram,  figures  7.46  and  7.47.  These  nomo¬ 
grams  are  not  accurate  for  D'  near  20,000  km. 
In  such_eases  the  path  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  Kd  calculated  for  each  p^t  separately,  and 
the  results  added  to  obtain  Kd  for  the  entire 
path. 

7.  Repeat  steps  3  through  6  for  each  time  for 
which  Kd  is  desired. 

For  example,  what  is  Kd  for  the  path  between 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Trieste,  Italy,  in  June, 
at  1200  local  time  at  Trieste?  Following  the 
above  procedure,  we  obtain  if,  (Washington)  = 
0.33,  K2  (Trieste) =0.93,  and  i)'=<i=7,100  km. 
Entering  D'  and  K+Kz  in  the  nomogram  of 
figure  7.46,  we  obtain  Kd—A9. 

f .  Calculation  of  K  for  Short  or  Intermediate  Paths 

If  the  path  is  of  short  or  intermediate  length, 
and  does  not  cross  the  if=0  curve,  it  is  usually 
sufficiently  accurate,  after  step  3  above,  to  take 
K  equal  to  the  value  of  K  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
path.  If  the  path  straddles  the  if=0  line,  read 
if  at  the  midpoint  of  the  portion  that  lies  on  the 
side  where  K  is  greater  than  zero.  K  is  equal  to 
this  value  multiplied  by  D'jd. 

Otherwise,  find  Kd  and  divide  by  d  expressed 
in  thousands  of  kilometers  to  obtain  K. 

g.  Paths  Passing  Through  the  Auroral  Zone 

Transmissions  over  paths  that  lie,  even  in  part, 
in  the  auroral  zones,  are  subject  to  a  greater  degree 
of  irregularity  and  erratic  performance  than  are 
transmissions  over  other  paths. 

The  absorption  is  very  great,  especially  during 
daylight  conditions.  For  example,  stations  oper¬ 
ating  at  less  than  about  6,000  kc  usually  cannot  be 
heard  during  daylight  hours  over  any  great  dis¬ 
tance  (2,000  km  or  more)  in  these  regions. 

Severe  and  prolonged  ionosphere  storms  occur 
frequently,  often  developing  suddenly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes.  They  are  manifested  by 
greatly  increased  absorption  and  by  a  drop  in  the 
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ionization  density  of  the  higher  reflecting  layers, 
which  lowers  the  maximum  usable  frequency. 
The  result  is  the  narrowing  or  complete  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  band  of  usefiU  frequencies.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  long-distance  transmission  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  on  all  high  frequencies  for  a  day  or  more  at  a 
time,  and  to  be  erratic  and  only  partially  recovered 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  high-frequency  spectrum 
for  as  much  as  a  week.  There  have  been  instances 
of  ionospheric  storminess  lasting  almost  continu¬ 
ously  for  a  month. 

Frequently  in  auroral  zones  during  ionosphere 
storms,  there  also  appears  strong,  widespread,  and 
continuous  intense  sporadic-E  transmission  lasting 
for  many  hours.  TWs  may  considerably  improve 
radio  reception  in  certain  directions  and  over  some 
paths  while  it  lasts,  but  there  is  no  way  of  pre¬ 
dicting  it. 

During  the  polar  winter  night,  except  durii^ 
ionosphere  storms,  good  radio  transmission  is 
often  experienced  on  aU  high  frequencies  up  to 
near  the  maximum  usable  frequency. 

Some  paths  that  are  similar  except  for  direction 
seem  to  display  different  propagation  character¬ 
istics.  For  example,  in  parts  of  Greenland,  the 
European  high-frequency  stations  on  about  9  to 
15  Me  are  heard  much  better  than  United  States 
stations  at  similar  distances  and  frequencies.  Also, 
while  transmission  across  the  auroral  zone  between 
the  United  States  and  Greenland  is  unfavorable 
for  Ihe  broadcast  frequencies,  550  to  1,500  kc, 
United  States  stations  on  these  frequencies  are 
received  well  in  northern  Canada  and  Greenland, 
during  the  winter  night.  Not  enough  is  yet  known 
about  the  auroral  zone  to  explain  such  effects  fully. 

Observations  indicate  that  the  r^on  of  severe 
absorption  associated  with  the  auroral  zone  is  a 
relatively  narrow  band  located  slightly  equator- 
ward  from  the  line  of  maximum  auroral  frequency. 
Trananissions  over  paths  just  outside  this  band 
are  affected  to  a  much  smaller  extent  by  the 
auroral  absorption. 

Although  very  little  is  known,  quantitatively, 
about  auroral-zone  absorption,  the  amount  and 
distribution  for  relatively  undisturbed  conditions 
has  been  estimated  on  tne  basis  of  mei^er  avail¬ 
able  data,  and  the  following  procedure  is  offered 
to  serve  as  a  roi^h  guide  when  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  the  additio^  absorption  encountered  by 
waves  traversing  these  r^ons.  On  the  map  of 
figure  7.48,  contours  have  been  drawn  following 
observed  lines  of  equal  auroral  frequency.  The 
numbers  on  these  curves  are  proportional  to  the 
amount  K'  to  be  added  to  K  for  paths  that  inter¬ 
sect  the  curves. 

0  to  400  km.  Plot  the  terminal  points  of  the 
transmission  path  on  the  map  of  figure  7.48  and 
read  K'  at  tlm  midpoint.  This  is  the  amoimt  to 
be  added  to  Kin.  the  calculation  of  incident  field 
intensity  by  the  method  of  section  7.7,  b. 
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400  to  S,£00  km.  Sketch  the  great-circle  path 
between  the  terminal  points  on  a  piece  of  trans¬ 
parent  paper.  Determine  the  active  modes  of 
propagation.  The  mufs  for  E-layer  modes  and  the 
cut-off  frequencies  for  E-iayer  modes  may  be 
higher  than  normal  because  of  sporadic-E.  Call 
the  length  of  each  hop  d,,  where  n  denotes  the 
number  of  hops.  Locate  and  mark  the  ionosphere 
reflection  point  at  the  midpoint  of  each  hop.  In 
the  case  of  E-layer  modes  also  mark  points  one- 
third  of  d,  on  each  side  of  each  ionosphere  reflec¬ 
tion  point.  These  are  the  D-region  points.  In 
the  case  of  E-layer  modes,  the  E-Iayer  reflection 
points  may  be  regarded  as  D-region  points. 

Place  the  transparent  sheet  on  the  map  of  figure 
7.48  and  note  the  value  of  K'  at  each  D-region 
point.  In  the  case  of  E-layer  modes,  add  together 
the  values  of  K'  for  all  D-region  points  and  divide 
by  the  number  of  hops  n.  In  the  case  of  E-layer 
modes,  add  together  the  values  of  K'  for  all  D- 
region  points  and  divide  by  2n.  In  either  case, 
the  average  value  of  K'  so  obtained  is  the  amount 
to  be  added  to  E  in  the  calculation  of  incident 
field  intensity  by  the  method  and  charts  described 
in  section  7.  7,c.  Note  that  the  curves  for  E-layer 
cut-off  and  E-layer  muf  on  these  charts  are  vmid 
only  for  A—JQK,  and  not  when  K'  has  been 
included. 

Paths  longer  than  SfiOO  km.  Draw  the  great- 
circle  path  on  a  transparent  sheet  and  place  marks 
at  500-km  intervals  along  the  path.  Estimate  the 
length  of  path  in  kilometers  lying  in  each  of  the 
subzones  between  adjacent  K'  contours  in  figure 
7.48.  Multiply  each  of  these  distances  by  the 
estimated  average  values  of  K'  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  subzones.  For  example,  the  average  value  of 
K’  for  the  subzone  between  K' — 0  and  K' — 0.1  is 
approximately  0.05.  The  sum  of  all  these  products 
is  the  amount  to  be  added  to  ?d  in  the  calculation 
of  incident  field  intensity  by  the  method  of  section 
7.7,  d. 
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Figures  7.11  and  7.12. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Fioubb  7.34.  Abtorption  factor,  K,  for  Januaiy. 
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loooq  diatic  Radio  Propaqotlain 


factor,  K,  for  February. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Figube  7.36.  Ah$ttrption  factor,  K,  for  March. 


LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  7.37.  Ab$orption  factor, \  K,  for  April. 


LOCAL  TIME 

Fioube  7.38.  Abiorption  factor,  K,  for  May. 


LOCAL  TIME 

Figurk  7.39.  Abtorption  fador,  K,  for  Ju7u-. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

FiauM  7.41.  Ataorftion  f»^or,  K,  for  Augiut. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  7.42.  Absorption  factor,  K,  for  September. 


LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  7.43.  Absorption  factor,  K,  for  October. 
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LOCAL  TIME 

Figure  7.44.  Abtorption  factor,  K,  for  November. 
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Fioobb  7.48.  giving  variation  of  "Kd  with  Ki+Kt  and  D'  {length  of  iranamittion  path  lying  in  the 

region  where  £>0.). 

Dtotanoe  in  kUometen,  up  to  30,000. 
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Dtartuoe  in  kflometen,  30,000  to  <0,000. 
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Fig.  7.48.-  AURORAL  ZONE  ABSORPTION  MAP.  NUMBERS  ON  CURVES  ARE  ABSORPTION  FACTOR 


CHAPTER  8 

RADIO  NOISE  AND  REQUIRED  FIELD  INTENSITY 


8.1.  Introduction 

As  radio  waves  decrease  io  intensity  on  spread¬ 
ing  out  from  the  transmitter,  and  as  they  lose 
energy  by  absorption  in  either  the  ground  or  the 
ionosphere,  they  finally  become  so  weak  that  the 
s^ais  carried  by  these  waves  are  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  conveying  any  inteUi^nce  to  an  observer 
when  they  are  received  in  the  presence  of  radio 
noise  or  other  signals  occupying  the  same  part  of 
the  radio  spectrum.  In  this  chapter,  the  only  un¬ 
desired  fields  to  be  considered  are  those  due  to 
radio  noise  of  various  types;  a  discussion  of  the 
fields  required  in  the  presence  of  other  radio  trans¬ 
missions  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  handbook. 
The  minimum  radio  field  intensity  needed  to  allow 
an  intelligible  signal  of  a  particular  type  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  received  in  the  presence  of  the  radio 
noise  at  the  receiving  station  is  called  the  required 
field  intensity  for  that  type  of  service,  and  the 
distance  from  the  transmitter  to  any  point  beyond 
which  the  radio  field  intensity  is  less  than  the 
retired  field  intensity  is  the  distance  range. 

The  required  field  intensity  is  subject  to  wide 
variation.  It  depends  upon  the  receivmg  antenna ; 
the  band  width  and  noise  figure  of  the  receiving 
set;  the  local  radio  noise  or  “static”;  the  type  of 
modulation  of  the  radio  wave,  i.  e.,  type  of  service; 
and  the  grade  of  service  desired,  e.  g.,  barely  in¬ 
telligible,  entirely  satisfactoiy,  etc.  It  idso  varies, 
with  the  radio  noise,  according  to  the  time  of  day . 
and  season. 

8.2.  Types  of  Radio  Noise 

In  general,  radio  noise  may  be  defined  as  inter¬ 
ference  whose  energy  is  not  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  of  frequencies.  Two  general  types  of  radio 
noise  may  be  distinguish^:  (a)  impulse  noise 
which  is  mterference  due  to  a  single  elemental 
disturbance,  or  to  an  aggregate  of  ^ementary  dis¬ 
turbance  with  ^tematic  relative  phases  and 
(b)  random,  or  mictuation,  noise,  which  is  the 
aggregate  of  a  large  number  of  elementary  dis¬ 
turbances  with  random  relative  phases.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  peak  value  of  the  receiver  reponse  to 
impulse  noise  is  proportional  to  the  effective  re¬ 
ceiver  band  width  (see  chapter  3),  the  effective 
(rms)  value  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
effective  band  width,  and  the  averi^  value  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  effective  band  width.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  the  effective  and  average  values 
of  random  noise  are  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  effective  band  width,  while  the  peak 
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value  has  significance  only  to  the  extent  that  indi¬ 
vidual  peaks  of  the  random  noise  are  isolated  and 
considered  as  impulse  noise. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  a  distinction 
between  impulse  and  random  noise  is  not  always 
easy  to  make.  However,  electrical,  or  man-made, 
noise  caused  by  the  operation  of  electrical  ap¬ 
paratus  is  usually  of  the  impulse  type,  whereas 
atmospheric  noise,  originating  in  thunderstorms 
or  due  to  other  atmosphenc  conditions,  may 
ordinarily  be  considered  to  have  the  bandwidth 
characteristics  of  random  noise.  The  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  random  noise  is  the  fluctuation  noise 
orimnatine  in  the  resistance  components  of  im¬ 
pedance  dements  in  the  receiver  or  due  to  the 
fluctuations  of  electrons  in  vacuum  tubes.  An¬ 
other  example  of  random  noise  is  the  cosmic 
noise  from  interstellar  imace  as  received  on 
frequencies  which  are  suflociently  high  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  earth’s  atmosphere. 

8.3.  Atmospheric  and  Precipitation  Radio 
Noise 

At  the  frequencies  imder  consideration  in  this 
book,  atmospheric  and  precipitation  noise  are 
the  most  important  types  to  be  considered. 
Radio  noise  from  electrical  apparatus,  such  as  the 
ignition  systems  of  automobiles,  may  be  very  se¬ 
rious,  but  such  noise  is  more  or  less,  under  the 
control  of  the  obseryei  ad  can  be  largely  elimi¬ 
nated  if  necessary.  Atmospheric  and  precipita¬ 
tion  noise,  on  the  other  hand,  since  it  originates 
in  thunderstorms,  or  in  rain,  enow,  or  dust  storms, 
cannot  usually  be  eliminated  and  thus  sets  the 
limit  to  radio  reception.  Precipitation  noise 
arising  from  an  interaction  between  the  receiving 
antenna  and  a  rain,  snow,  or  dust  storm  is  not 
included  in  the  graphs  of  required  field  intensity 
to  ^  given  later,  mthoi^h  it  may  at  times,  de¬ 
pending  on  local  considerations  at  particular 
receiving  sites,  be  the  principal  source  of  radio 
noise. 

Practically  all  atmospheric  radio  noise  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  originate  in  the  lightning  flashes  as¬ 
sociated  with  thunderstorms.  As  received  at  a 
distant  receiving  point,  this  noise  may  be  expected 
to  display  the  same  propagation  characteristics, 
such  as  intensity  variations,  as  do  ordinary  radio 
transmissions  propagated  from  a  distant  source. 
In  addition  to  these  expected  propagation  varia¬ 
tions,  there  are  the  variations  to  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  different  concentrations  in  thunderstorm 
activity  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  the 
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variation,  with  frequency,  in  the  noise  power 
radiated  from  individual  lightning  flashes;  the 
latter  is  known  to  be  approximately  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radio  frequency 
for  frequencies  above  about  10  to  20  kc.  Thus, 
at  a  ^ven  location,  the  atmospheric  radio  noise 
level  IS  made  up  of  noise  from  nearby  centers  of 
noise  generation  such  as  local  thunderstorms 
whose  distances  from  the  receiving  set  may  vary 
from  a  few  miles  to  hundreds  of  miles,  plus  noise 
which  has  been  propagated  to  the  receiving  loca¬ 
tion  from  one  or  more  of  the  principal  centeiu  of 
noise  ^neration,  such  as  the  active  thundei  storm 
areas  m  equatorial  Africa,  Central  America,  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  location  and  activity  of 
the  various  noise  centers  vary  with  time  of  day 
and  season,  but  probably  not  much  with  the  sun¬ 
spot  cycle.  Generally,  thunderstorms  occur  much 
more  frequently  over  the  land  than  over  the  sea 
and  are  much  more  common  at  low  than  at  high 
latitudes. 

Fibres  8.1  to  8.4,  inclusive,  are  maps  of  the 
world  divided  into  atmospheric  radio  noise  zones. 
Figures  8.5  to  8.10,  inclusive,  are  required  field- 
intensity  curves  corresponding  to  the  noise  zones. 
The  required  field-intensity  curves  and  noise 
maps  were  prepared  by  D.  K.  Bailey,  and  the 
noise  curves  were  taken  directly  from  a  United 
States  Signal  Corps  report  (first  reference,  section 
8.7). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  four  noise  maps  corre¬ 
spond  to  four  different  periods  of  the  year.  Areas 
of  the  world  in  which  thunderstorms  are  most 
frequent  are  indicated  as  zones  4  and  5.  The 
areas  most  remote  from  the  principal  thunder- 
sto^  areas,  and  in  which  but  little  atmospheric 
radio  noise  may  be  expected,  even  by  way  of 
long-distance  sky-wave  propagation,  are  indicated 
as  zone  1.  The  other  zones  are  intermediate  in 
radio  noise  expectation. 

The  required-field-intensity  curves  of  figures 
8.5  to  8.10,  inclusive,  are  plotted  as  required  inci¬ 
dent  field  intensity  for  radio-telephone  conununi- 
cation  versus  frequency,  for  six  different  times 
of  day,  for  each  particular  noise  grade.  It  will 
be  not^  that  the  night  curves  have  an  almost 
instant  slope,  the  required  intensity  decreas¬ 
ing  with  increasing  frequency.  This  represents 
roughly  the  frequency  characteristic  of  the  noise 

Eroduced  by  the  thunderstorms,  as  there  is  very 
ttle  sky-wave  absorption  during  night  hours. 
Above  tne  maximrim  usable  frequency  for  long¬ 
distance  transmission  the  noise  cannot  be  propa- 
rated  by  sky-wave  transmission,  and  hence 
decreases  very  rapidly  with  increasing  frequency. 
The  variation  in  the  magnitude  of  the  required- 
field-intensity  curves  for  various  hours  during 
darkness  is  due  to  the  average  variation  of  thun¬ 
derstorm  activity  throughout  the  night,  with  the 
maximum  usable  frequency  effect  mentioned  in 


the  preceding  sentence  also  a  factor  at  the  higher 
frequencies.  During  daylight  hours  the  abmrp- 
tion  of  the  sky-wave  propagated  noise  increases, 
and  is  greatest  in  the  frequency  range  of  1.5  to 
2.5  Me.  This  is  evident  in  the  shape  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  noise  curves  for  daylight  hours.  It 
is  also  pointed  out  that  sky-wave  propagated 
noise  extends  to  higher  frequencies  in  the  day¬ 
time,  because  of  the  higher  maximum  usable 
frequencies  occurring  during  those  hours. 

The  required-incident-field-intensity  curves  are 
plotted  for  90  percent  intelligibility  of  100-percent 
modulated  radiotelephone  service,  assuming  a 
nondirectional  receiving  antenna  that  responds 
equally  to  the  noise  and  to  the  desired  signm;  for 
reception  of  other  types  of  service  the  required 
field  intensities  need  to  be  modified  by  the  factors 
shown  in  table  8.1,  taken  from  another  United 
States  Signal  Corps  report  (second  reference, 
section  8.7).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  curves  for 
the  lower  noise  grades  are  plotted  for  summer 
(May,  June,  and  July)  and  winter  (November, 
December,  and  J anuary ) ,  months .  This  variation 
with  season  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
daylight  and  darkness  hours  for  north  or  south 
latitudes  greater  than  30°,  and  the  cons<  ent 
effect  on  the  propagation  of  the  noise.  When 
the  receiving  location  is  at  a  latitude  of  less  than 
30°  the  required  field-intensity  curves  for  the 
equinox  months  apply  for  all  months  of  the  year. 
These  noise  curves  represent  a  signal-to-average 
noise  ratio  of  5.5  (15  db),  with  a  receiving-set 
oand-width  of  3  kc  each  side  of  the  carrier 
frequency. 

When  the  receiving  antenna  discriminates  either 
for  or  against  the  desired  signal  with  respect  to 
the  atmospheric  noise,  the  required  incident  field 
intensity  for  a  particular  type  of  service  needs  to 
be  modified  accordingly.  For  instance,  assume 
that  most  of  the  noise  is  arriving  from  a  noise 
center  to  the  south  of  a  particular  receiving  loca¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  s^al  is  being  received  from  the 
east  on  a  directive  antenna.  Assume  further 
that  the  antenna  gain  in  the  direction  of  the  arrival 
of  the  desired  signal  is  three  times  the  gain  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrival  of  the  noise.  Then  the 
required  field  intensity  to  overcome  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  nobe  is  one-third  of  the  value  indicated  by 
the  curves.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ver¬ 
tical  angles  of  arrival  of  the  s^al  and  noise  need 
to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  azimuth  angles,  in 
determining  the  relative  gain  of  an  antenna  for  the 
signal  and  for  the  noise.  In  thb  connection  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  only  meager  data  are 
available  on  vertical  angles  of  arrival  of  atmos- 
heric  noise;  an  average  angle  of  20°  above  the 
orizontal  has  frequently  been  assumed  for  the 
intermediate-  and  low-noise  grades. 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  the  data  on  the 
basis  of  which  these  curves  were  drawn  are  fr^- 
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Fiourk  8.2.  Noise  distribution  for  period  March- April-Ma<j. 
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Fiqubb  8.3.  Noite  dittribulion  for  period  June-July-Auguet. 


Figore  8.4.  Noite  diitribxUion  for  period  SepUmber-October- November. 
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Figures  8.5  and  8.6. 
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Table  8.1.  Factors  needed  to  modify  required  field  intensities  for  various  types  of  services 


Type  at  radio  oommunication  service 


Double  sideband  radiotelephony . 

Single  sideband  radiotelepbony . 

Standard  broadcast . 

International  short-wave  broadcast . . 

Manual  CW  telegraphy . 

High-speed  automatic  CW  telegraphy . 

Interrupted  carrier  radioteletypewriter . 

Carrier  shift  system— radioteletypewriter _ 

Carrier  shift  system— “Diplex”  radloteletype- 
writer. 

Modulated  CW  manual  telegraphy . 


Double  sideband  1-tone  voice  frequency 
radioteletypewriter  system. 

Double  sideband  two-tone  voice  frequency 
radioteletypewriter  system. 

Double  sideband  four-tone  voice  frequency 
radioteletypewriter  system. 

Single  sideband  two-tone  voice  frequency 
rMioteletypewriter  system. 

Single  sideband  four-tone  voice  frequency 
ladloteletypewriter  system. 


Single  sideband  telephoto  system... 
Double  sideband  telephoto  system . 

Carrier  shift  telephoto  system . 


Conditions  of  operation 


Receiver  band  width  3  kc  each  side  of  carrier;  100-peroent  modu¬ 
lation;  intelligibility  90  percent. 

Carrier  suppre&ed  10  to  25  db . . . 

Receiver  band  width  6  kc  each  side  of  carrier;  38  db  signal-to- 
noise  ratio  considered  tolerable. 

Assume  considerably  more  disturbance  tolerable  than  on  stand¬ 
ard  broadcast. 

Receiver  band  width  3  kc  each  side  of  carrier;  90-peroent  intelli¬ 
gibility  at  10  words  (cipher  noups)  per  minute. 

80  to  120  words  per  minut^^"^«^^^°“Yo„:::;:::::;:::: 

*°-;;?{^rrs'.;rrfor  « 

rier  off  for  spacing.  (Nondiversity  reception... 

60-words-per-rainute  radioteletypewriter;  shift  425  cycles  each 
side  of  nominal  carrier  frequency;  diversity  reception. 

Two  60-words-per-minute  radioteletypewriter  channels  operat¬ 
ing  simultaneously;  diversity  reception. 

100-percent  modulation  (required  field  intensity,  4  inversely 
proportional  to  percentage  modulation);  signal  received  with¬ 
out  use  of  BFO  (use  of  BFO  provides  reception  equal  to  or 
better  than  pure  CW). 

l<hannel  60-words-per-minute  radioteletypewriter;  one  tone  on 
marking,  tone  oO  on  spacing. 

1-channei  60-words-per-mlnute  radioteletypewriter;  one  tone  on 
marking,  another  tone  on  spacing. 

1-channel  60-words-per-minute  radioteletypewriter;  two  tones  on 
nutrklng,  another  two  tones  on  spacing. 

Each  channel  60-words-per-minute  ra-fl-channel  operation., 
dioteletypewriter;  one  tone  on  mark-<3-channel operation., 
ing,  another  tone  on  spacing.  l6-channel  operation. . 

Each  channel  OO-words-per-mlimte  ra-|l-channel operation., 
dioteletypewriter;  two  tones  on  mark-<2-chaimel  operation., 
ing,  another  two  tones  on  spacing.  l3-channel  operation. . 


(Diversity  reception . 

INondlverslty  reception.. 

(Diversity  reception . 

iNondiversity  reception. 


Ratio  of  the  field  inten^ty  re¬ 
quired  (or  intelligible  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  field  Intetuity 
required  (or  radiotelepbony 

Type  of 
service 
(ai^or. 

Intensity  ratio 

Ratio,  in 
decibels 

Ti 

1  (reference 
level 

0 

1 

0.50 

-6 

4.0 

20 

26 

0.0025 

5.6 

15 

.032 

0.14 

-17 

50 

.18 

-15 

32 

.28 

-11 

12.6 

.25 

-12 

16 

.40 

-8 

6.3 

.10 

-20 

100 

.18 

-15 

32 

.18 

-15 

32 

.50 

-6 

4 

.25 

-12 

16 

.14 

-17 

50 

.13 

-18 

63 

.22 

-13 

20 

.32 

-10 

10 

.071 

-23 

200 

.10 

-20 

100 

.13 

-18 

63 

.50 

-6 

.71 

-3 

2.0 

1 

0 

1 

0.36 

-9 

7.9 

.50 

-6 

4.0 

■This  column  is  used  in  chapter  9. 


mentary  and  far  from  complete;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  information  is  based  on  estimates. 

8.4.  Cosmic  and  Solar  Radio  Noise 

At  frequencies  between  about  10  and  100  Me, 
cosmic  radio  noise  of  extraterrestrial  origin  is 
known  to  be  the  principal  source  of  interference 
to  reception  under  many  circumstances.  As  men¬ 
tioned  above,  this  noise  has  much  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  the  fluctuation  noise  originating  in 
the  components  of  a  receiv^  set.  The  sources  of 
this  cosmic  noise  are  not  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  sky  but  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  several 
re^ons  on  the  celestial  sphere,  the  principal  source 
being  in  the  region  Scorpio-Sagittarius  near  the 
center  of  the  galaxy.  Consequently,  when  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  directional  antenna,  the  noise  varies 
in  a  characteristic  manner  from  hour  to  hour  and 
from  day  to  day. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  noise  is  not 
yet  understood.  Some  investigators  believe  it  is 
radio-frequency  radiation  from  eruptions  similar 
to  spot  eruptions  on  our  sun  occurrmg  on  all  the 
stars  in  the  galaxy,  while  others  have  considered  it 
to  originate  in  free-free  electron  transitions  occur- 
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ring  in  all  of  the  space  between  the  stars.  Many 
observers  throughout  the  world  are  now  in  the 
process  of  further  research  on  the  variations  in  the 
intensity  of  this  noise  with  time  of  day,  season, 
geo^aphical  location,  radio  frequency,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  antenna  directivity.  An  analysis  of  cos¬ 
mic  noise  data  now  available  appears  to  indicate 
that,  as  received  on  an  antenna  with  no  more 
directivity  than  a  half-wave  dipole,  the  required 
incident  field  intensity  for  intelligible  reception  of 
radio  telephony  in  the  presence  of  cosmic  noise 
may  be  expressed  approximately: 

E=2l-^fiie  microvolts  per  meter 
(18  Mc</Me<160  Me) 

/mc= frequency  in  megacycles  per  second. 

This  relation  is  shown  as  a  dashed  line  between  18 
and  100  Me  on  figures  8.5  to  8.10,  and  it  is  clear 
from  its  relation  to  the  corresponding  atmospheric- 
noise  curves  that  cosmic  noise  will  often  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  radio  reception  on  frequencies 
between  18  and  100  Me. 

At  the  time  cosmic  radio  noise  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  if  similar 
phenomena  were  observable  in  connection  with  the 
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sun.  Negative  results  were  obtained  at  that  time. 
Relatively  recently,  however,  measurements  of 
radio  noise  at  206  Me,  made  with  rather  sensitive 
receiving  system  and  a  directive  antenna  with  high 
gain,  showed  that  the  sun  also  acts  as  a  radiator 
of  radio  noise.  The  theory  of  thermal  radiation 
predicts  that  any  black  body  will  radiate  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  at  all  wavelengths.  If  the 
Rayleigh-Jeans  formula  is  applied  to  the  sun, 
assuming  that  the  sun  is  a  black  body  at  6,000°K, 
the  intensity  of  radiation  at  200  Me  would  be 
very  much  below  the  tlireshold  of  present-day 
receiving  systems.  The  intensities  which  have 
actually  been  measured  at  200  Me  are  of  magni¬ 
tudes  which  correspond  to  a  solar  temperature  of 
approximately  a  million  degrees  Kelvin.  Further¬ 
more,  at  times  of  ionosphere  storms,  associated 
with  large  sunspots,  intensities  of  the  radiation 
have  been  observed  corresponding  to  temperatures 
of  a  thousand  million  degi*ees  Kelvin.  By  the  use 
of  polarized  Yagi  directional  antennas  it  has  been 
observed  that  these  bursts  of  radio  noise  are 
circularly  polarized,  either  right-handed  or  left- 
handed  depending  on  whether  the  sunspots  w'ere 
in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere.  This 
polarization  was  observed  only  for  bursts  of  high 
intensity;  normal  radio  noise  coming  from  a 
quiescent  sun  appears  to  have  random  pmarization. 
Measurements  have  also  been  made  of  solar  radia¬ 
tion  at  frequencies  of  3,000  to  24,000  Me,  and  these 
also  gave  distinct  evidence  of  radio  noise  coming 
from  the  sun.  The  intensity  of  this  noise,  how¬ 
ever,  corresponded  rather  closely  to  that  which 
one  would  expect  from  thermal  radiation,  with 
effective  black-body  temperatures  of  the  order  of 
20,000°K  as  compared  with  visual  temperatures  of 
6,000°K  and  as  against  effective  temperatures  of 
10*  to  10®  “K,  measured  at  100  to  200  Me.  Some 
plausible  and  complete  theories  have  been  formed 
regarding  the  nature  of  solar  noise  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  distribution  of  its  intensity,  but  only  a  few 
experimental  measurements  have  been  performed 
towards  confirming  it.  Except  at  the  time  of 
laiga  sunspot  eruptions,  solar  noise  is  important 
onfy  on  very  high  frequencies  when  highly  di¬ 
rectional  antennas  are  actually  pointed  at  the  sun; 
consequently,  it  usually  need  not  be  considered  in 
relation  to  practical  problems  of  propagation. 

8.5.  Receiving  Set  Noise 

As  previously  discussed  in  chapter  3,  noise  gen¬ 
erated  internally  in  a  receiver  will  exist  because  of 
the  random  motion  of  electrons  in  resistance  com¬ 
ponents  of  impedance  elements  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  electrons  in  vacuum  tubes.  In  the 
absence  of  all  external  noise,  signals  must  be  strong 
enough  to  override  this  internal  noise  to  be  in- 
teUigible.  The  ability  of  a  particular  receiver  to 
receive  signals  with  only  internal  noise  present 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  receiver’s  “noise 
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figure”  as  determined  by  the  methods  given  in 
chapter  3. 

Experimental  determination  of  the  receiver  in¬ 
put  terminal  voltage  required  to  override  the  in¬ 
ternal  receiver  noise  in  typical  Army  communica¬ 
tion  receivers  has  resulted  in  a  value  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1  MV  for  .90  percent  intelligibility  of  100 
percent  modulated  radio  telephony.  This  value 
is  somewhat  dependent  on  frequency,  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  frequencies  in 
the  ban^'  *'  ■  20  Me. 

Figui  ,  3 ,  inclusive,  are  a  set  of  curves 

showing  i  .  j.uii  u  mcident  field  intensity  versus 
frequency  for  various  practical  receiving  antennas 
to  deliver  1  fi\  across  a  100-ohm  load  resistance, 
as  given  in  the  Signal  Corps  report  mentioned 
above.  The  average  receiver  input  impedance 
has  been  assumed  to  be  100  ohms,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  antenna  reactance,  if  any,  will  be  tuned 
out.  In  the  calculations  for  the  rhombic  antennas 
it  has  been  assumed  that  a  600-  to  100-ohm  radio¬ 
frequency  transformer  will  be  used  between  the 
antenna  and  receiver,  and  that  a  voltage  of  1  mv 
is  required  across  the  100-ohm  side.  Transmis¬ 
sion-line  and  matching-network  losses  have  been 
neglected  in  these  curves.  If  these  losses  are 
known,  the  loss  in  decibels  should  be  added  to  the 
required  field  intensity  as  read  from  the  curves. 
Thus  these  curves  show  the  required  incident  field 
intensity  for  90  percent  intelligibility  of  radio¬ 
telephony  with  the  various  receiving  antennas, 
when  Set  noise  is  the  limiting  factor. 

In  computing  these  receiving  antenna  curves, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  reciprocity 
theorem  for  transmitting  and  receiving  antennas, 
in  that  the  directivity  factors  for  a  given  antenna 
have  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  formula  used  for  the  calculations  is 

j~,  _ 24.6X/ilfc. 

to  produce  1  nv  across  J?„ 
where 

i2,= antenna  radiation  resistance 
i?i= antenna  loss  resistance 
antenna  load  resistance 
theoretical  inverse  distance  field  in¬ 
tensity  in  millivolts  per  meter 
produced  by  antenna  at  1  mile 
in  desired  direction  when  used  as 
a  transmitting  antenna,  with  1.0 
kw  delivered  to  antenna,  assum¬ 
ing  zero  antenna  loss  resistance. 
/j/e= frequency  in  megacycles  per  second. 
jE^«i./CT=required  incident  field  intensity  in 
microvolts  per  meter. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  curves  have  been  drawn 
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for  antennas  located  over  both  “good”  and  “poor” 
ground,  and  for  various  vertical  angles  of  wave 
arrival. 

8.6.  Reliability  of  the  Data  and  Methods 

The  noise-grade  maps  and  required  field-in- 
tensity  charts  described  in  section  8.3  above  were 
prepared  by  using  the  actual  measurements  of  re- 

auired  field  intensity  then  available,  together  with 
lie  theories  of  atmospheric  noise  generation  and 
propagation  described  in  the  preceding  sections. 
Since  then  the  additional  measurements  for  CW 
signals  described  in  section  3.8  have  become  avail¬ 
able.  These  data  are  not  considered  a  suflficient 
basis  yet  for  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  predic¬ 
tion  data  and  method,  but  they  do  permit  an 
estimate  of  the  dav-to-day  variability  of  noise 
conditions  and  the  probable  reliability  of  the  pre¬ 
dictions  at  these  particular  locations. 

Analysis  of  the  CW  measurements  indicates  that 
during  a  given  month  at  a  given  hour,  80  percent 
of  the  daily  values  of  required  field  intensity  fall 
within  a  range  of  approximately  ±6  db  of  their 
median  values.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  vari- 
abihty  of  required  field  intensities. 

A  comparison  has  also  been  made  between  pre¬ 
dictions  as  given  in  this  text  and  the  required  field 
intensity  measured  at  17  stations  ranging  in  lati¬ 
tude  between  51°  N  and  43°  S.  The  data  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  cover  periods  ranging  from  a  few 
months  to  2  years,  all  of  the  data  corresponding 
to  years  near  suaspot  minimum.  Only  measure¬ 
ments  on  2.5  and  5  Me  for  the  night  hours  1900 
through  0500  local  time  were  used  for  the  com¬ 
parison  because  of  set-noise  limitations  in  the 
measurements  at  other  frequencies  and  at  other 
hours  of  the  day. 

As  the  predictions  refer  to  the  minimum  value 
of  field  intensity  that  insures  intelligible  reception 
on  90  percent  of  the  days,  comparison  was  mo.de 
with  an  estimate  of  the  90  percent  value  obtained 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  third  highest  of  the 
daily  values  obswved  during  each  of  the  3  months 
included  in  the  season,  at  each  of  the  three  con¬ 
secutive  hours  centered  on  the  hour,  for  which 
the  prediction  was  made.  For  e.xample,  a  predic¬ 
tion  for  the  hour  2000  local  time  and  the  season, 
including  March,  April,  and  May,  was  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  third  highest  values  ob¬ 
served  at  1900,  2000,  and  2100  in  each  of  these 
months.  The  third  highest  of  30  daily  values 
during  a  month  is  the  value  at  or  below  which  90 
percent  of  the  daily  values  fall. 

The  percentage  distributions  of  deviations  of 
predicted  from  observed  values  for  2.5  and  5  Me 
are  shown  in  figure  8.44,  a).  The  ratio  of  the 
observed  to  the  predicted  values  are  divided  into 
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10-db  class  intervals  in  this  figure.  The  devia¬ 
tions  were  counted  without  regard  to  sign;  they 
are,  however,  distributed  nearly  symmetrically 
about  zero.  Approximately  20  percent  and  10 
percent  of  the  deviations  are  greater  than  ±  10  db 
for  2.5  and  5  Me,  respectively.  Although  not 
shown  on  the  chart,  only  45  percent  and  63  per¬ 
cent,  respectively,  were  Jess  than  ±5  db.  These 
deviations  from  the  predictions  are  considered  to 
be  relatively  small  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
predictions  for  these  17  stations  and  2  frequencies 
were  extrapolations  of  data  measured  at  other 
stations  and  on  other  frequencies. 

In  addition  to  the  abov^e  indicated  small  in¬ 
accuracies  of  the  predicted  required  field  intensities 
themselves,  other  uncertainties  may  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  application  to  the  solution  of 
communication  problems. 
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MMBMB— ■■lilMIMMIMItinHMtMMMlWMMMIIHMi 
MMMaMMBBiWWIMMMMHMMiMttMtlWMMIHMl 
MWMMMMMBaMMMMIHIMMUiiMIMIIWWHWHMiMi 
BWBMMMBi«MiMMHIIIIMMWiiMMMimiMMMBMIi 
BMHMMMMMiiiHUMmHIMMIMIHMHIHHMMIMIl 
.  aMMBBMBMiiMMHMIlltlHRIMiiUlimWnMWMMii 
iMHHaBMBMfllBiitttMIIMIIIMaMilllUMUIIlMWtNMnill 

* - 'HMMaHMIiiaillltflllllllllMtMMIIWiaiMHMMlinUMUl 

- BMMililtlllllllllllllHHlINIIIIIIillllllMnHffilMl 


■MUHWI 

_ JMMHWL _ 

NMMMMHHIHMI 

MMMIHIMWiMIMIl 


aMMMHHMM 


MMIMHUMMIUMMi 

_ _ JIMMUWIMNiMIHIl 

_ MHtttUlitilMIBBtMHIHimiltHIIIMlWll 

BBMiniMUIINIItttlMHIIMIIIIIliilHltlUtllUll 

_ iiimiHiitliiiliiiMiMtiaaiiiimiiiiKutiiiiiii 

■■•BMiilMlltMIIUMIMMilHailUlHIMHUimillllli 
—  ■BMiaiMaillHiHHIimiilllllllMIIIIIIUIIIIHMHi 
BMaiillllllllllllHiltitlilllllllllUlllllltiHXiitll 
aMBiiaaiftiiiiiMiiiiMiiaiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiM  iiiioiit 


PCLO  IHTEN8ITY-0eCieei.S  ABOVE  ONE  4vAl  BSIQUIIIEO  INCIOENT  EIELO  MTEN8ITV- DECIBELS  ABOVE  ONE  NVAt 


MINMIUM  RCOUMCe  UMNCMT  W-MWC  riELO  MTCMSITICS 

lUOUTlOII  MMtTMCC  AMUMCB  MO  OHM 

TP  MtUMC  AMNO  TELtmONC  OOMMIMCATIOII  FM  90% 
OP  TNC  TMK  W  THE  MKSCMOC  OF  SET  M0I8C  ONLY 

«T  IIMIOIIO  MWICM.  —QUO  0»  —W  0— ML 
■CMIMCO  »ani  TMi  OCMIMTm, 

MB 

OmUNOEO  VERTICAL  RECEIVIIM  ANTENNA 
ONE  HALF  NAVELENOTH 
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tHHIIintlRIHMNBNa 

immuiiiiiHMtima 


_ aaaiiiiifBiiitHiiHimHfiaiiMiiiiifiiiiiMiKiiiiii  i^waaBUHiulMHMUMitwBiHHimiittiiwinniiti 

■iMaaaaMiiiMiiNiiiiHfMiiitiiiMiniNittHiiimiNN 

■aaaaiiitsifiiiiiiiHiiiKiisiiiiiiifiiiiiitHioiiKi '  ■■aBaaaMfittiiiiniiMiimiiiiiitiimmtiiiiiiimiwi 
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iiMiiMMimiMicfEiaMiiMffOiiruiiiiKi'a 


MINIMUM  REQUIRCO  INOOCNT  WV*«NVt  FIELD  HITEN9ITIES 
OAOUTIOM  OCMSTANOf  ASSUMD  MO  OHM 
TO  ASSURE  RADIO  TELEPHONE  COMMUNNtATION  FOR  tO» 
OF  THE  TIME  IN  TIC  PRESENCE  OF  SET  NOISE  ONLY 

AT  VMWUl  VIPTIGAl  ANMAS  OF  MM  MUMU. 

MMOACO  rOON  TM  NOPIMMTU. 
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ONOUNOEO  vertical  RECEIVINO  ANTENNA 
ONE  HALF  HNyELENETH 
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HaHHHHaiiMiiiaiiutHnMitiMtaiitiiifNaimiBimiM  MMaBHaaiHnuMiiaimitiiMiHiHiMiiiiiniiuiiiNiiwi 
■■■■aHninHiaiiiiimiMniiiiiiiniHiuiMaiiniiinHMaaaaaiMHiHiMiiiiMUiifiHmiiiaiRiMHUiiinaiii 
aaBBHHaHHiMaiMinNHMHiiiaiiiuiHniaMMiira>HHaiHaaaB«iHnuiitiiaaaiiMtmaiffaiHniifniiMini 
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■■■aaaaaniiiiiiniiniiniHiitHtiiiiiNiflweHuwHnaHnBainaniiiMiiiiaiaiiiiMuaiiaiiRiBMiuBi 
■■■BBBBBiiiMwiiiiiiiiiiwiiHiuHniioitiiiMiiiMiiHHMaaBaatwmMaluatniHiHmitmiiiPWBMi 
HMaaBBBHiiiHHmHRiiniiMuifiiniimHHHMMmiiTvr'-'aiunuHtiittiiiMmMtnNiNttiiiHiiMiMi 
HBaHHaaaHHiiiamiNiHimiiiniiiHuitiiinfiHitm 

■■■■BBaBMinttimiiwmiiimmMiMmnimiMiwaMHa»aBBHaiHiiaifinmm«wmwiMitiiMBMMiBin 
■■■aBBBHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiinniiiMiintiHiiiimiai-*T:~MHraBBtiiiuiiiniafiiBiftMUiiiiiiiMiiHiiRnHr 
■■■HaBHMHniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiatnuiuRiHawitti  ^^«MHHHBminHHiiiiiiBiniuiiiMiiiniHii«'***'~ 
■aiaaaBaaMiiir-rrT  -r-  . iiimibiiuoiwmi^t  aoamaawiwiniiwaBaatPH—;:u.*xxmiiiMi 

■■■BaaaaaaewMitMitMUifwiiiuimiiinwaiiHaHrwrp.raBHnN— ■Miiiaiiiiiaiw— -rr - 

■■■■aBBBHiiiuitHiniiuiiuimiiiiiiniumiiiMmi  - -  - — 'rn^xNinBimiiaii 

■■■HBBaaniiiiiiaiaiiMtniwHiiiMiHimiitinimimi  r-.  H;^^.xnMNNNNitnu»««aaiiimniMaitiHmiiimiMi 
aHaaaaaaHiMiiaiiiiuiiiRMUiiiiiHiiitiituiiiHDM  ^  r^waaaimmMnMBiiHPWiaaaiwiiawMiMi 
vaaaaaaaacfifUffwiifmNwmuuifinmmiriwoM  ijaaaaawiMiatwiUMaHaaBMWWWtwimwaHiimia] 

■HaaaBaaiiiiiiiimiMiiutiiitMiniiinHiHamiHLj^^laBBBBaaiifHNiiniiaimMiiuiNaimMiBHMHBai 
HMaaBBaniitniuiiiimiiiwiinaiiiHBiURMiBMMiiMMHHBBaaaiiinHiMMnaaaBmininitiHHaiMiaii 
■■aaBHaBaiiiiiiaiiiimiifHiiHiiaiiniBMHBaBHaHHaaaaBBiBitiHifntiiiHatniiuitimimMNivniiiiRii 
MMBaBBaaiiiiiiiianiiiiiHiaiiiiaMNiiMBaMaiwiHMHMBaiiiiHRiitMHaiuaraiMBimnBttiiMimMi 
HaaaBBBBataaiitiiiitiiiiitiiu  1111111111  RBI  wntiNi  HU  HMaaBBaaatHiNMiiiiiHiMwniiiiuii  mil  mu  mBnmi 
HaaaBBaaiainiiiaiiiimniaiiHaiiaMiunfMntiiMHBHMaaBaaaiiiniiaiinfimiiiiiaHMiUiiiiiiiimiiiaiirvi 
MMaaBHaiHiiifiiiiuiiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiHioiniiiniiHaMHBHBBMtimiaiaaiiiiniiwHHiiminiiiiHiimnmi 
HHaaHBBaMiiiiiuinitinuaiiiiiiffiaiiiHiiiiiuiuiniHMaaaBaBnniiiiiiiiinnmiiiiiBiiiaiiiiiMiiniimiiiii 
■■HaBHHaiiiiiniaiHiiifiMHiiiiinimHiHNwiniwHMHaHHBaaimiiHaifiimiinBiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiitiaiMi 
■■aHaaBaaiMmaaiiiiiiiiiiimMaiaaiH  will  taw  aaiBiHMaaaaaaMMtWiatimwMfiHMHiiUiiHiiiBHiwwHri 
■HaaaBBaaiitiiiPiittiHHmniHia  lain  mil  DuiNinHaMHaaBaBmHHuafitiitiiiHiiviiiaiiiiiiiiiimiHim  ail 
laaBBaHaaiiiuiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii  Hill  laaaiiim  mii  mil  ifiKMMaaBaBBiffffiifiiifiiffifiiiiaiiiifMMiniirfwrrHritBi 
HaHHHBSaHHIIIIIIIIilllilllM  lllllliatfHllllltllllllllMliHMBBBHBtfHHIIIHIIItllllMIIHIIintllinil  Mill  lint  iNlil 
■BBBHBBBHaillllllilllflimililllllllHIItllllilimHIIIIiMaBBHHHMlUlHfilllllllimillHiaillllllllMllllimilMI 
HiHaaaaBamiiniiiiiiiiiitiiiiHiaiiiiiiiMiiiiiii  Hill  iiitiHHaaHHaamiHttaiaiiiiiiiiiiliBBaiiiaii  Hill  Hill  iimnim 
laaHiaiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHi  MHaaHHaaHHmaiiiiiiiiimiiHiiiiiaiiiiiiiintiiHnmiii 
IHIBIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHI|||llllllllillltllMimi>MMBHHBaaHtllllllllll1IIIHIHHIIIIIIIIIMttUlfllini(llll 
iHaHHiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiii  MMBBBaaBHHiHiHiiiiHiimiiHiiHaiiiHitmitiiHiiiiii 
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to  00  100 


FREQUCNCV  IN  MESACVCLES 

Figcbes  8.17  and  8.18. 

Qroilors  of  the  Nottonol  Bureau  of  Standards 
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INOOENT  FIELD  INTENSITY- OEOBELS  ABOVE  ONE  U^/U  REOUWEO  MClOCNT  FIELD  INTENSITY 
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Fiqcres  8.35  and  8.36. 
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Figures  8.37  and  8.38. 
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Figures  8.39  sod  8.40. 


REQUIRED  INCIDENT  FIELD  INTENSITY  — /^Y/M  o  REQUIRED  INCIDENT  FIELD  INTENSITY  —  i^V/M 
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Figure  8.44.  Percentage  of  observed  values  deviating  by  a  given  amount  from  predicted  values  of  required  field  intensity. 

Ratio  of  observed  to  predicted  values  given  in  10  db  class  intervals.  (Observations  made  on  2.6  and  5  me  at  17  stations  for  periods  of  2  months  to 
3  years  during  period  of  sunspot  minimum.) 
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:0UIRC0  INCIOCNT  FIELD  INTENSITY  —  il/V/M 


CHAPTER  9 

LOWEST  REQUffiED  RADIATED  POWER  AND  LOWEST  USEFUL 

HIGH  FREQUENCY 


9.1.  General 

TIk'  lowest  n'quired  radiated  power  (Irrp)  is  the 
lowest  radiated  powt'r  that  produces  an  incident 
fieltl  intensity  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  incident  field  intensity  discusst'tl  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Determination  of  the  Irrp 
is  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  the  procedure 
described  in  chapter  7  for  calculating  the  incident 
field  intensity. 

Th('  lowest  useful  high  frequency  (luhf)  is  the 
lowest  useful  frequency  for  which  the  incident 
field  intensity  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  incident  field  intensity. 

Separate  procedures  for  calculating  the  Irrp  and 
luhf  for  short,  intermediate,  and  long  distances 
are  given  in  sections  9.3  through  9.8.  The  pro¬ 
cedures  for  intermediate  distances  make  use  of 
incident  field-intensity  curves  (figs.  7.11  through 
7.30)  presented  in  chapter  7,  and  the  required  inci¬ 
dent  field-intensity  curves  (figs.  8.5  through  8.43) 
presented  in  chapter  8.  The  procedures  for  short 
and  long  distances  involve  the  use  of  nomograms 
(figs.  9.2  to  9.7,  and  9.8  to  9.19)  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  in  chapter  7  (figs.  7.10,  7.32,  and  7.33) 
for  calculation  of  short-  and  long-distance  inci¬ 
dent  field  intensities  on  w’hich  the  minimum 
incident  field  intensities  required  to  overcome 
atmospheric  and  cosmic  noise  presented  in  fig¬ 
ures  8.5  through  8.10  have  been  plotted.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  values  for  half-integral  noise 
CTades  lie  appro.ximately  halfw^  between  curves 
For  adjacent  integral  grades.  Curves  for  grades 
4  and  5  are  the  same  for  all  seasons.  For  equinox 


FREQUENCY  IN  MC 

Figure  9.1.  Example  in  which  the  luhf  is  not  well  defined. 

Et  Is  the  required  field  intensity  for  radiotelephone  reception  In  noise 
grade  2  at  0800  local  time  in  summer.  B  is  the  incident  field  intensity  for 
l-liop-£.1.200-ltm,  A»0.6.  and  3.2  w  (25  db  below  1  kw)  equivalent  radiated 
lower.  The  nominal  luhf  is  about  8  Mr,  but  frequencies  down  to  3  or  4  MC 
should  be  nearly  as  serviceable. 
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months  in  grades  1,2,  and  3,  use  winter  curves  for 
20,  00,  and  04  local  time,  and  summer  curves  for 
08,  12,  and  16  local  time.  Equinox  values  are  to 
be  used  for  all  months  of  the  year  for  stations 
between  30°  N  and  30°  S  latitude.  These  nomo¬ 
grams  do  not  take  complete  account  of  set-noise 
required  field  intensities.  The  one  set-noise  curve 
drawn  on  each  nomogram  is  for  a  half-wave  dipole 
at  medium  angles  of  arrival.  If  desiretl,  other 
set-noise  curves  may  be  plotted  on  field -in  tensity 
nomogran^  like  those  oi  figures  7.10,  7.32,  and 
7.33  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the  nomograms 
presented  in  tliis  chapter. 

The  Irrp  or  luhf  obtained  following  one  of  the 
procedures  below  may  nominally  be  expected  to 
work  on  90  percent  of  the  days  of  the  month. 
This  figure,  however,  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  due  to  uncertainties  in  the  values  of 
incident  and  required  field  intensity  involved,  in 
the  day-to-day  variations  of  these  quantities,  and 
in  the  degree  of  correlation  of  these  variations,  as 
well  as  to  possible  errors  in  the  user’s  estimate  of 
such  quantities  as  radiated  power  and  noise  dis¬ 
crimination.  It  is  pointed  out,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
user’s  errors  are  the  least  important. 

The  percentage  of  da^s  is  usually  sensitive  to 
variations  in  the  operating  frequency,  but  rela¬ 
tively  insensitive  to  variations  in  quantities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  equivalent  radiated  power.  Thus  a 
user  who  is  getting  only  50  percent  usage  with  a 
certain  power  and  frequency,  say  500  w  at  10  Me, 
will  find  that  in  order  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  use  to  90  percent  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
power  by  a  factor  of  4  or  more;  whereas,  the  same 
increase  in  usage  might  be  obtained  by  a  relatively 
small  increase  in  frequency,  say  to  12  or  13  Me. 
A  situation,  discussed  below,  in  which  the  per¬ 
centage  of  use  would  be  insensitive  to  frequency 
variation  over  a  considerable  range  is  shown  in 
figure  9.1. 

Whereas  the  Irrp  is  a  quantity  that  always  exists 
unambiguously,  the  luhf  may  not  exist  at  all  in  the 
frequency  range  considered  here,  or  may  exist 
ambiguously  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition. 

In  figure  9.21  (b)  is  illustrated  the  ideal  situation. 
The  curve  marked  noise  grade  3.5  is  the  required 
field  intensity,  and  the  curve  marked  .4=1.56 
represents  the  incident  field  intensity  plotted  as  a 
function  of  frequency.  The  curves  intersect  at 
approximately  9  Me.  Above  this  frequency  the 
incident  field  intensity  is  CTeater  than  the  required 
field  intensity,  while  below  this  frequency  the 
incident  field  intensity  is  less  than  the  required 
field  intensity. 

Clrculaxs  of  the  Nertioned  Bureau  oi  Standard* 


In  figure  9.21(<l)  the  luhf  does  not  exist.  The 
incident  field  intensity  never  exceetls  the  required 
field  intensity  bt'caust^  of  the  muf  limit. 

In  figure  9.21(a)  also,  the  curves  do  not  inter- 
stKJt.  However,  the  luhf  exists  and  is  equal  to 
the  £'-layer  cut-off  frequency  at  about  10  Me. 

Another  situation  that  may  arise  is  illustrated 
in  figure  9.1.  Here  the  curves  intersect  at  about 
8.5  \Ic,  but  remain  so  close  together  below  that 
fremtency  that  frequencies  down  to  4  or  5  Me 
might  actually  be  usable. 

9.2.  Quantities  Involved  in  Inp  and  luhf 
Calculations 

a.  Noise  grade.  The  noise  grade  for  the  receiv¬ 

ing  station  is  obtained  from  the  charts  presented 
in  chapter  8,  figures  8.1  to  8.4.  _ 

b.  Absorption  factor  A=JQR  or  Ad=JQKd. 
Refer  to  sections  7.5,  f;  7.7  e;  and  7.7,  f,  for  details 
of  these  quantities. 

c.  Modes  of  propagation,  active  modes  of  propa¬ 
gation,  radiation  angle,  angle  of  arrival.  See 
section  7.1. 

d.  Type  of  service  factor  T.  Since  the  required 
field  intensities  used  in  the  calculations  below  are 
for  radiotelephone  service,  a  type  of  service  factor 
T,  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  minimum  radiated 
power  required  for  radiotelephone  service  to  that 
required  for  the  desired  type  of  service,  is  intro¬ 
duced.  T  factors  for  various  types  of  service  are 
listed  in  the  last  column  of  table  8.1.  Expressed 
in  decibels,  T  is  equal  to  the  n^ative  of  tne  type 
of  service  ^ain  in  decibels.  For  example,  tne 
type  of  service  factor  for  manual  CW  telegraphy 
given  in  this  table  is  50  (-1-17  db). 

e.  Noise  discrimination  factor  Z.  When  the 
receiving  antenna  discriminates  either  in  favor  of 
or  against  the  signal  wave  with  respect  to  the 
noise  waves,  the  required  field  intensity  for  a 
particular  type  of  service  varies  accordingly.  The 
discrimination  depends  upon  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  angles  of  arrival  of  the  signal  and  noise 
waves  and  upon  the  receiving-antenna  pattern. 

Very  few  data  are  avaUable  on  the  angles  of 
arrival  of  atmospheric  noise.  It  is  thought  that 
the  bulk  of  such  noise  arrives  from  areas  where 
thunderstorms  are  numerous,  especially  in  equa¬ 
torial  regions.  The  noise-grade  maps  and  the 
minimum-required-field-intensity  curves  presented 
in  chapter  8  are  in  fact  based  on  this  assumption. 

The  horizontal  angles  of  arrival  of  atmospheric 
noise  are  probably  distributed  more  or  less  un¬ 
evenly  over  a  wide  range  qf  azimuths  at  most 
locations,  and  the  distribution  may  vary  consid¬ 
erably  from  season  to  season  and  possibly  also 
from  day  to  day,  depending  upon  the  prevalence 
and  direction  of  nearby  thunderstorms.  In  the 
absence  of  nearby  thunderstorms,  the  vertical 
angles  of  arrival  of  most  atmospheric  noise  are 
probably  fairly  low  in  the  daytime  (less  than  20°), 


whereas  at  night  a  range  up  to  30°  or  40°  may  not 
be  unlikely.  An  average  vertical  angle  of  arrival 
of  20°  has  fri*ciuently  been  assumed  for  iuterme- 
<liate  and  low  noise  grades.  The  avenige  angle 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  this  at  night  and 
somewhat  lower  during  the  daytime.  The  avei-age 
angle  of  arrival  in  the  higher  noise  grades  tends  to 
be  greater  than  in  interme<liate  and  low'-noise 
grades. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties,  general  rules  for 
obtaining  the  discrimination  factor  Z  for  atmos¬ 
pheric  noise  cannot  be  formulated.  However,  it 
is  possible  to  give  rules  for  estimating  the  factor 
in  the  case  of  receiving  antennas  which  have  no 
pronounced  lobes,  e.  g.,  a  single  vertical  wire,  a 
horizontal  half-wave  dipole,  or  an  inverted-L,  the 
horizontal  portion  of  which  is  not  over  a  half 
wavelength  long.  For  such  antennas: 

(a)  If  the  angle  of  arrival  of  the  signal  wave  is 
between  10°  and  30°,  take  Z=l. 

(b)  If  the  angle  of  arrival  of  the  signal  wave  is 
greater  than  30°  or  less  than  10°,  take  Z  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  antenna  gain  factor  (as  defined  in 
chapter  7)  for  the  angle  of  arrival  of  the  signal 
wave  to  the  average  gain  factor  for  vertical 
angles  between  10°  and  30°  at  all  horizontal 
angles. 

If  cosmic  noise  is  the  limiting  factor,  which  may 
be  the  case  at  the  higher  frequencies,  take  Z  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  antenna  gain  factor  for  the 
angle  of  arrival  of  the  signal  wave  to  the  average 
gain  factor  for  all  angles  of  arrival. 

In  the  case  of  antennas  having  pronounced 
lobes,  if  the  signal  wave  is  received  on  the  major 
lobe,  Z  cannot  be  less  than  1,  but  may  take 
greater  values,  in  some  cases  greater  than  the 
maximum  gain  factor  of  the  antenna,  depending 
upon  the  orientation  of  the  lobes  with  respect  to 
the  angles  of  arrival  of  the  radio  waves. 

f.  Gain  factor  G  of  transmitting  antenna.  Dis¬ 
cussed  in  section  7.2,  c. 

g.  Ej^ivalent  gain  G'  and  equivalent  radiated 
power  P'.  Defined  by  the  formulas 

P'=G'Po,  G'=TZG, 

where  T,  Z,  and  G  are  the  type  of  service  factor, 
noise- discrimination  factor,  and  the  transmitting- 
antenna  gain  factor,  respectively,  and  Pg  is  the 
total  radiated  power  (section  7.2,  a).  Note  that 
both  Z  and  G  may  vary  with  the  mode  of  propa¬ 
gation. 

h.  Equivalent  distance  d'  for  long  j^^hs.  The 
distances  labeled  on  the  left-hand  scale  of  the 
nomograms  for  long  paths  are  valid  only  if  the 
equivment  radiated  power  P'  is  1  kw.  For  other 
values  of  P'  the  equivalent  distance  d'  is  located 
on  this  scale  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  P'  scale 
printed  alongside  each  nomogram  as  follows: 

1.  Mark  the  p|oint  corresponding  to  the  path 
length  d  on  the  distance  scale. 
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2.  Aline  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  paper  with  the 
auxiliary  P*  scale.  Make  one  mark  opposite 
1.0  kw  and  another  mark  opposite  the  calculated 
value  of  P’. 

3.  Without  rotating  the  paper,  move  it  over  to 
the  distance  scale  and  aline  the  1.0-kw  mark  with 
the  point  d  located  in  step  1 . 

4.  Put  a  mark  on  the  distance  scale  opposite 
the  second  mark  on  the  paper.  This  locates  the 
point  d'  to  be  used  with  the  nomogram  for 
calculations  of  luhf . 

To  obtain  P' ,  having  found  d',  as  in  calculating 
the  Irrp,  follow  the  above  procedure  in  reverse. 

9.3.  Colctilation  of  Irrp  for  Short  Paths, 
0  to  400  km 

1.  Determine  the  atmospheric-noise  grade  for 
the  location  of  the  receiving  station. 

2.  Calculate  A=JQK  for  the  desired  local  time 
at  the  receiving  station,  Note  that  only  certain 
local  times  are  represented  in  the  nomograms 
(fira.  9.2  to  9.7).  If  the  desired  local  time  coin¬ 
cides  with  one  of  these,  the  Irrp  may  be  obtained 
directly  from  the  nomo^am.  Otherwise,  calcu¬ 
late  A  for  several  of  the  local  times  represented  in 
the  nomograms,  obtain  the  Irrp  for  each  of  these 
times,  and  read  off  the  irrp  for  the  desired  time 
from  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  calculated 
values. 

3.  Plot  A  on  the  right-hand  scale  of  the  nomo¬ 
gram  corresponding  to  the  local  time  for  which  A 
was  calculated. 

4.  At  the  desired  frequency  mark  the  appropri¬ 
ate  noise-grade  curve,  or  the  set-noise  curve, 
whichever  is  uppermost.  Remember  that  the 
set  noise  curve  is  correct  only  for  a  half-wave  dipole 
receiving  antenna  at  medium  angles. 

5.  Lay  a  straightedge  between  the  points 
marked  in  steps  3  and  4. 

6.  Read  P'  at  the  intersection  of  the  straight¬ 
edge  with  the  left-hand  scale  of  the  nomogram. 

7.  Determine  the  noise  discrimination  metor  Z 
and  the  transmitting  antenna  gain  factor  Q  for 
each  active  mode  of  propagation.  Only  l-hop-£^ 
and  l-hop-F2  need  be  considered,  and  usually  only 
one  of  these  is  active. 

8.  Calculate  Po  for  each  active  mode  by  sub¬ 
stituting  P',  T,  Z,  and  G  in 

P^=P’ITZG. 

The  lower  value  so  obtained  is  the  desired  Irrp. 
Note  that  Po  is  in  watts  if  P'  is  read  in  watts. 

Bjxample:  Find  the  Irrp  for  sky-wave  reception 
of  manual  CW  signals  transmitted  on  2.2  Me  over 
a  100-km  path  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  at 
1200  local  time  in  June  1947,  assuming  Z=1 
(0  db)  and  G^=0.5  (—3  db).  The  atmospheric- 
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noi8<‘  grade  obtained  from  figure  8.3  is  4.  A  =  1 .56 
(see  e.xample  worked  out  in  section  7.7,  b.  The 
appropriate  nomogram  is  that  of  figure  9.5. 
Assuming  set  noise  can  be  neglected,  atmospheric 
noise  (curve  labeled  4)  controls  the  required  field 
intensity  at  2.2  Me.  Make  a  mark  at  2.2  Me  on 
this  curv'e,  mark  /I  =  1.56  on  the  right-hand  scale, 
and  lay  a  straightedge  between  these  two  marks. 
Extended  to  the  left,  the  straightedge  intersects  the 
P'  scale  at  400  w,  which  is  4  db  below  1  kw.  This 
is  the  required  equivalent  radiated  power.  For 
this  problem,  T=50  {+17  db).  Thus  the  re¬ 
quired  Irrp  is  Po=P'lTZG=l6  w.  (Using  deci¬ 
bels,  the  Irrp=— 4--17— 0-|-3  =  — 18  db  referred 
to  1  kw.) 

9.4.  Calculation  oi  luhf  for  Short  Paths, 
0  to  400  km 

1.  Determine  the  atmospheric  noise  grade  for 
the  receiving  station. 

2.  Calculate  P'  for  the  radiation  angle  corres¬ 
ponding  to  one  of  the  modes  of  propagation. 
(Only  one-hop-P2  and  one-hop-P  need  be  con¬ 
sidered).  If  P'  is  a  function  of  frequency,  calcu¬ 
late  P'  for  several  frequencies  in  the  range  where 
the  luhf  is  expected  to  fall,  and  draw  a  smooth 
curve  of  P'  as  a  function  of  frequency  in  this 
range. 

3.  Calculate  A=J0K  for  the  desired  local  time 
at  the  receiving  station.  Note  that  only  certain 
local  times  are  represented  in  the  nomograms  (figs. 
9.2  to  9  7).  If  the  desired  local  time  coincides 
with  one  of  these,  the  luhf  may  be  obtained  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  nomogram.  Otherwise,  calculate 
A  for  several  of  the  local  times  represented  in  the 
nomograms,  obtain  the  luhf  for  each  of  these 
times,  and  read  off  the  luhf  for  the  desired  time 
from  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  calculated 
values. 

4.  Select  the  nomogram  corresponding  to  the 
local  time  for  which  A  was  calculated. 

5.  Plot  A  on  the  right-hand  scale,  and  P'  on  the 
left-hand  scale  of  the  nomogram.  If  P'  varies 
with  frequency,  plot  the  value  corresponding  to  a 
frequency  near  the  middle  of  the  range  selected  in 
step  2. 

6.  Lay  a  straightedge  between  A  and  P'.  Note 
the  frequency  corresponding  to  the  intersection 
of  the  straightedge  with  the  appropriate  atmos¬ 
pheric-noise  grade  curve,  or  the  set-noise  curve, 
whichever  is  greater.  Remember  that  the  set 
noise  curve  is  correct  only  for  a  half-wave  dipole 
receiving  antenna  at  medium  angles. 

7.  If  the  frequency  found  in  step  6  is  not  the 
same  as  the  frequency  to  which  P'  corresponds, 
repeat  step  6  by  using  the  value  of  P'  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  new  frequency.  Continue  this  process 
until  the  luhf  is  the  same  as  the  frequency  for 
which  P'  was  calculated.  This  frequency  is  the 
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correct  luhf  for  the  mode  of  propagation  con¬ 
sidered,  provided  the  mode  is  active  at  this 
frequeYicy. 

8.  Repeat  steps  2  tlm)ugh  7  for  the  other  mode 
of  propagation.  The  lower  of  the  two  luhf  thus 
found  is  the  desii-ed  luhf  for  the  path. 

Example:  Find  the  luhf  for  sky-wave  reception 
of  radiotelephone  signals  transmitted  over  a  100- 
km  path  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  P.  I.,  at  1200 
local  time  in  June  1947,  assuming  Po=25  w, 
G=0.5  (—3  db),  and  Z=1  (0  db)  irrespective  of 
the  mode  of  propagation  involved.  The  noise 
0^de  is  4.  The  nomogram  used  is  figure  9.5. 
For  radiotelephone,  T=1  (0  db).  Sutetituting 
in  P*=PqTZG.  we  have  P'=12.5  w.  A  straight¬ 
edge  is  laid  betw'een  P*=  12.5  w  on  the  left-hand 
scale  of  the  nomogram,  and  .4=  1.56  on  the  right- 
hand  scale  (A  was  calculated  in  section  7.7,  b.). 
The  luhf  is  read  at  the  intersection  of  the  straight¬ 
edge  with  the  atmospheric-noise  curve  for  grade  4, 
assuming  set  noise  may  be  neglected.  The  luhf 
thus  obtained  is  3.4  Me.  Reference  to  figures  7.2 
and  7.3  shows  that  this  frequency  is  below  the 
PMayer  cut-off  for  F2-layer  propagation  and  is 
therefore  propagated  by  the  E  layer  only. 

9.5.  Calculation  oi  Irrp  for  Intermediate 
Paths,  400  to  3,200  km 

1.  Determine  the  noise  grade  for  the  receiving 
location. 

2.  Select  the  reouired  field-intensity  chart  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  desireo  local  time  at  the  receiv¬ 
ing  station,  figures  8.5  through  8.10.  Also  consult 
the  appropriate  set  noise  chart,  figures  8.12  through 
8.43  or  a  similar  chart  prepared  for  the  antenna 
used  if  it  does  not  correspond  to  one  of  those 
represented  in  these  fibres.  At  the  desired 
frequency,  read  the  field  intensities  for  cosmic 
noise,  for  set  noise,  and  for  atmospheric  noise  of 
the  grade  found  in  step  1.  The  required  incident 
field  intensity  is  the  highest  of  these.  If  the 
desired  local  time  is  not  close  to  one  of  the  local 
times  for  which  the  charts  of  fibres  8.5  through 

8.10  were  constructed,  read  the  required  fidd 

intensity  for  several  local  times  on  the  charts 
before  and  after  the  desired  local  time,  and  read 
off  the  required  field  intensity  for  the  desired  local 
time  from  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  these 
values.  _ 

3.  Calculate  A=JQK  for  the  path  and  desired 
local  time  at  the  receiving  station. 

4.  Determine  which  modes  of  propagation  are 
active  at  the  time  and  frequency  selected. 

5.  Select  the  incident  field-intensity  chart  (figs. 

7.11  through  7.30)  corresponding  to  the  path 
len^h  and  one  of  the  active  modes  of  propagation, 
and  read  the  value  of  the  field  intensity  correspond¬ 
ing  to  A  and  the  desired  frequency.  If  the  path 
length  is  not  close  to  one  of  the  distances  for 


which  the  charts  were  constructed,  read  the  field 
intensity  for  the  nearest  chart  distance  less  than 
and  greater  than  the  path  length  and  interpolate 
linearly  to  find  the  field  intensity  for  the  desired 
distance. 

6.  As  the  field  intensity  determined  above  is  for 
1-kw  effective  radiated  power,  the  equivalent 
radiated  power  P'=TZGP^  required  is  equal  to  the 
^uare  of  the  ratio  of  the  required  field  intensitv 
E,  found  in  step  2  to  the  incident  field  intensity  'E 
determined  in  step  5.  The  total  radiated  power 
Pq  in  kilowatts  required  for  this  mode  is  therefore 
given  by 

Pa-=^{E,IEYITZG. 

7.  Find  Po  for  each  active  mode  of  propagation. 
The  least  of  these  is  the  desired  Irrp. 

Frequently  the  Irrp  is  desired  for  several  local 
times  or  a  period  of  time.  The  Irrp  should  then 
be  calculated  for  each  of  the  local  times  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  charts,  plotted  versus  local  time,  and 
a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the  points.  The 
Irrp  for  any  local  time  may  than  be  read  from  the 
curve. 

Ezamjde:  Find  the  Irrp  for  reception  of  manual 
CW  signals  transmitted  on  13  Me  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  Miami,  Fla.,  at  1200  local  time  m 
Miami  in  June  1947,  if  Z=0.3  (—5  db)  for  1-hop- 
E,  Z=1  (0  db)  for  other  modes,  ^?=0.2  (—7  db) 
for  l-hop-£),  and  <?=0.5  (—3  db)  for  other  modes. 
Both  Z  and  G  are  less  for  l-hop-£  because  of  the 
low  radiation  and  arrival  angles  involved  (approxi¬ 
mately  5°).  It  is  further  assumed  that  set  noise 
may  be  neglected.  For  manual  CW,  T=50  (17 
db).  Referring  to  figure  8.3,  the  noise  grade  at 
Miami  is  approximately  3.5.  Referring  to  figure 
8.7,  the  required  field  intensity  Er  for  radiotele¬ 
phone  reception  is  5.6fiv/m  (15  db  above  l/iv/m), 
assuming  set  noise  may  be  neglected.  In  the 
example  worked  out  in  section  7.7,  c,  only  1-hop- 
F2,  and  1-hop-JS  were  found  to  be  active  at  13 
Me.  Incident  field  intensities  for  1-kw  effective 
radiated  power  for  these  modes  were  found  to  be 
22.4  and  6.3  pv/m  (27  db  and  16  db  above  1  >iv/m), 
respectively.  The  Irrp  for  1-hop-jB  need  not  be 
calc\ilated,  since  it  obviously  is  higher  than  that 
for  l-hop-F2.  The  desired  Irrp  is  therefore  that 
for  l-hop-F2  and  is  Po=  (5.6/22.4)750X1X0.5= 
0.0025  kw=2.5  w,  (Using  decibels,  the  lrrp= 15— 
27— 17— 0-f-3  =— 26  db,  referred  to  1  kw). 

9.6.  Calculation  of  luhf  for  Intermediate 
Paths,  400  to  3,2(X)  km 

1.  Determine  the  noise  grade  for  the  receiving 

station.  _ 

2.  Calculate  A=JQK  for  the  path  and  desired 
local  time  at  the  receiving  station.  Note  that 
only  certain  local  times  are  represented  in  the  re¬ 
quired-field-intensity  charts.  If  the  desired  local 
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time  does  not  coincide  with  one  of  these,  read 
step  12. 

3.  Calculate  P'  for  one  mode  of  propagation. 
If  P'  varies  with  frequency,  calculate  values  at 
several  frequencies  covering  the  range  in  which 
the  luhf  should  fall. 

4.  Figure  9.20  is  a  chart  for  plotting  P'  as  a 
function  of  frequencjr.  Lay  a  piece  of  trans- 

{>arent  paper  over  this  grid.  Draw  a  horizontal 
ine  corresponding  to  P'  =  l  kw  (0  db)  and  a  ver¬ 
tical  line  at  1  Me.  Then  plot  P'  on  the  overlay 
as  a  function  of  frequency  for  one  mode  of  propa¬ 
gation,  using  the  scales  on  the  grid  seen  through 
the  overlay.  The  values  of  P'  calculated  in  step 
3  are  to  be  used.  Draw  a  smooth  curve  through 
the  plotted  points.  It  is  not  necessary  to  copy 
the  scales  on  the  overlay.  Note  that  P'  increases 
downward  on  this  chart. 

5.  Transfer  the  overlay  to  the  required  field- 
intensity  chart  (figs.  8.5  through  8.10),  which  has 
the  curve  for  the  noise  grade  mund  in  step  1  and 
the  local  time  selected  in  step  2.  Adjust  the 
overlay  so  that  the  1-Mc  lines  coincide.  Now 
slide  the  overlay  vertically  up  or  down  until  the 
P'  curve  intersects  the  reference  line  on  the  chart 
at  one  or  more  frequencies.  Note  the  points  on  the 
appropriate  required-field-intensity  cuiwe  corre¬ 
sponding  to  these  frequencies,  i.  e.,  the  atmospheric 
noise  curve  or  the  cosmic  noise  curve,  whichever 
is  higher.  Mark  these  points  on  the  overlay. 
Slide  the  overlay  up  or  down  until  the  P'  curve 
intersects  the  reference  line  at  one  or  more  other 
frequencies.  Mark  the  points  on  the  required- 
field-intensity  curve  corresponding  to  these  fre¬ 
quencies.  Repeat  until  enough  points  are  plotted 
on  the  overlay  to  define  a  curve.  Draw  a  smooth 
cun^e  through  the  points. 

6.  Next,  transfer  the  overlay  to  the  appropriate 
set  noise  chart,  figures  8.12  through  8.43,  or  a 
similar  chart  prepared  for  the  antenna  used,  if  it 
does  not  correspond  to  one  of  those  represented  in 
these  figures.  Adjust  the  P'  curve  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  line  at  the  same  frequencies  as  in  step  5. 
Wherever  the  set  noise  curve  exceeds  that  drawn 
in  step  5,  mark  the  set  noise  points  and  redraw 
the  curve  so  that  it  passes  through  these  points. 
The  resulting  curve  is  the  required  field-intensity 
curve  for  reception  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric, 
cosmic,  and  set  noise.  It  was  necessary  to  adjust 
for  variation  in  P'  because  the  overlay  will  now 
be  used  with  incident  field-intensity  curves  drawn 
for  1  kw. 

7.  Repeat  steps  5  and  6  for  each  desired  local 
time.  Curves  for  different  local  times  may  be 
plotted  on  the  same  overlay  and  labeled  appro- 
print^. 

8.  Transfer  the  overlay  to  the  incident  field- 
intensity  chart  (figs.  7.11  through  7.30) ,  appropriate 
to  the  path  length  and  m<me  of  propagation. 
Adjust  the  overlay  so  that  the  1-Mc  Imes  coincide 


and  the  P'  =  1  kw  (0  db)  line  on  the  overlay  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  reference  line  on  the  chart.  The 
frequency  read  at  the  intersection  of  the  required- 
field-intensity  curve  for  the  desired  local  time 
with  the  incident-field-intensity  curve  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  A  calculated  for  this  local  time 
in  step  2  is  the  luhf,  provided  the  mode  is  active 
at  this  frequency.  If  the  calculated  value  of  A 
does  not  equal  one  of  the  values  for  which  curves 
are  plotted,  an  interpolated  curve  should  of  course 
be  drawn  or  imagined.  In  the  case  of  P2-layer 
modes,  if  the  frequency  determined  above  is  less 
than  the  P-layer  cut-off  frequency,  the  cut-off 
frequency  is  the  luhf. 

9.  Repeat  steps  4  through  6  for  each  mode  of 
propagation,  preparing  a  separate  overlay  for  each 
mode  having  a  different  P'  curve  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  of  curves. 

10.  The  lowest  of  the  luhf  thus  determined  is 
the  desired  luhf  for  the  path. 

11.  If  the  path  length  is  not  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  one  of  the  distances  for  which  the  incident 
field-intensity  charts  were  constructed,  follow 
steps  8,  9,  and  10  for  the  nearest  chart  distance 
less  and  greater  than  the  path  length,  and  inter¬ 
polate  linearly  between  the  two  values  of  luhf 
thus  obtained  to  obtain  the  luhf  for  the  desired 
path  length. 

12.  If  the  desired  local  time  is  not  close  to  one 
of  the  local  times  for  which  the  required  field- 
intensity  curves  are  drawn,  obtain  the  luhf  for 
the  nearest  local  time  before  and  after  the  desired 
local  and  interpolate.  A  better  method  is  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  luhf  for  several  of  the  given  local  times. 
The  luhf  for  any  desired  local  time  may  then  be 
read  off  a  smooth  curve  drawn  through  the 
calculated  luhf’s. 

Example:  Find  the  luhf  for  reception  of  manual 
CW  signals  transmitted  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  at  1200  local  time  in  Miami  in 
June  1947,  assuming  P„=400  w  (4  db  less  than 
1  kw),  and  the  same  values  of  Z  and  G  assumed 
in  the  problem  worked  out  in  the  previous  section. 
For  simplicity,  Z  and  G  are  further  assumed  to  be 
independent  of  frequency.  Also  set  noise  is  as¬ 
sumed  negligible,  so  that  step  6  in  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  omitted.  For  manual  CW, 
T=-l-17  db.  Thus  for  l-hop-P,  P'  is  found  to 
be  1.26  kw  (1  db  above  1  kw).  For  other  modes, 
P'  =  10  kw  (10  db  above  1  kw).  For  this  path, 
A=1.56  (see  example  worked  out  in  section  7.7, 
c).  The  path  length  is  1,500  km.  Therefore,  in¬ 
cident  field-intensity  charts  for  1,200  km  and 
1,600  km,  figures  7.18  through  7.25,  chapter  7, 
are  selected.  The  appearance  of  the  two  overlays 
constructed  in  step  .5  of  the  above  procedure  when 
superposed  on  the  incident  field-intensity  charts 
for  1,600  km  is  illustrated  in  figure  9.21. 

In  figure  9.21  (a)  the  curves  do  not  intersect 
because  of  the  P^layer  cut-off  at  approximately 
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10  Me.  The  cut-off  freoucncy  is  therefore  tlie 
1,600-km  luhf  for  l-hop-/'2.  In  figure  9.21  (b) 
the  curves  intei-sect  at  approximately  9  Me,  which 
is  the  1,600-km  luhf  for  2-hop-/''2.  In  figure 
9.21  (c)  the  curv'es  intersect  at  approximately  13 
Me,  the  1,600-km  luhf  for  l-hop-£'.  In  figure 
9.21  (tl)  the  curves  do  not  intersect  because  of 
the  muf  limit.  Consequently,  the  luhf  does  not 
exist  for  2-hop-£’  under  these  conditions. 

Results  for  1,200  km  (not  illustrated)  are 

1- hop-/’2  luhf  is  still  the  cut-off  frequency; 

2- hop-jP2  luhf =8.0  Me;  l-hop-£'  luhf  =11.5  Me; 
2-hop-jE  luhf  does  not  exist. 

The  1,500-km  luhf  for  l-\iop-F2  is  the  1,500-km 
cut-off  frequency=9.5  Me.  Interpolating  lin¬ 
early  between  the  1,200-  and  1,600-km  luhfs,  the 
1,500  luhfs  for  2-hop-F2  and  l-hop-E  are  approxi¬ 
mately  8.7  Me  and  12.5  Me.  The  desired  luhf  for 
1,500  km  is  the  lowest  of  these,  namely,  8.7  Me. 

9.7.  Calculation  of  Irrp  for  Distances  Over 
3,200  km 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  short  distances, 
except  that  Ad=JQKd  is  calculated  and  plotted 
on  the  right-hand  scale  of  the  nomogram  (figs. 
9.8  through  9.19)  appropriate  to  the  magnitude 
of  Ad,  d’  is  read  on  the  left-hand  scale,  and  P' 
is  found  by  using  the  auxiliary  scale  on  the  left 
as  instructed  in  section  9.2,  h. 

Example:  Find  the  Irrp  for  reception  of  manual 
CW  signals  transmitted  on  15  Me  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  to  Trieste,  Italy,  at  1200  local  time  m 
Trieste  in  June  1947,  assuming  Z~\  (0  db)  and 
(6  db).  Referring  to  figure  8.3,  the  noise 
grade  at  Trieste  is  3.  Since  Ad=l  A  (see  example 
worked  out  in  section  7.7,  d),  the  appropriate 
nomogram  is  figure  9.17.  Assuming  set  noise  may 
be  neglected,  the  required  field  intensity  at  15  Me 
is  controlled  by  atmospheric  noise  (curve  labeled 
3).  Make  a  mark  on  this  curve  at  15  Me,  mark 
Ad=l.^  on  the  right-hand  scale,  and  lay  a  straight- 
^ge  between  these  two  marks.  Now  mark  the 
intersection  of  the  straightedge  with  the  d'  scale 
'.a  the  left.  The  distance  d  for  this  path  is  7,110 
km.  Following  the  procedure  of  section  9.2,  h, 
P'  is  approximately  6.4  kw.  Now  T=50  (-|-17 
db).  Therefore,  Po=P'ITZG=QAl50XlX4  = 
0.032  kw=32  w.  (Using  decibels,  the  lrrp=8— 
17— 0— 6=  — 15  db  referred  to  1  kw). 


9.8.  Calculation  of  luhf  for  Distances  Over 

3,200  km 

The  procedure  is  tlm  same  as  for  short  distances, 
e.xcept  that  Ad—JQKd  is  calculated  and  plotted 
on  the  right-hand  scale  of  the  nomogram  (figs.  9.8 
through  9.19)  appropriate  to  the  magnitude  of  Ad, 
d'  is  located  on  the  left-hand  scale  as  instructed  in 
section  9.2,  h,  and  the  straightedge  is  laid  between 
d'  and  Ad. 

Example:  Find  the  luhf  {<>r  reception  of  manual 
CW  signals  transmitted  fru.a  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  Trieste,  Italy,  at  1200  local  time  in  Trieste  in 
June  1947,  assuming  Po=250  w,  G=4  (6  db),  and 
Z—1  (0  db).  The  noise  grade  is  3  (fig.  8.3). 
Since  Ad =7.6  (worked  out  for  example  in  section 
7.7,  d),  the  appropriate  nomogram  is  figure  9.17. 
For  manual  CW  operation  T'=50  (17  db).  Sub¬ 
stituting  in  P'  —  PoTZG,  obtain  P'=250X50X1  X 
4  =  50  kw  or  17  db  above  1  kw.  For  this  path 
d=7,100  km.  Following  the  procedure  of  Sec¬ 
tion  9.2,  h,  locate  d'  on  the  left-hand  scale, 
A =7. 6  on  the  right-hand  scale,  and  lay  a  straight¬ 
edge  between  these  points.  The  luhf  is  read  at  the 
intersection  of  the  straightedge  with  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  noise  curve  labeled  3,  assuming  set  noise 
may  be  neglected.  The  luhf  so  obtained  is  12.8 
Ale.  Reference  to  CRPL-D31,  or  the  example 
worked  out  in  section  6.6,  e,  show’s  that  the  P2-owf 
is  above  12.8  Me  for  the  path.  Were  the  owf 
below  12.8  Me,  the  expected  utility  of  12.8  Me 
W’ould  be  less  than  the  usual  90  percent. 

9.9.  Paths  Passing  Through  the  Auroral 

Zone 

If  the  transmission  path  lies  wholly  or  in  part  in 
one  of  the  auroral  belts  shown  in  figure  7.48,  refer 
to  section  7.7,  g,  for  discussion  of  propagation 
effects  anu  modification  of  K  and  Kd  used  in  the 
above  calculations. 

9.10.  References 
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10.  APPENDIX 

The  mks  System  of  Units 


Eleetrostfttics  »nd  magnetoatatica  grew  up  ind^ndent* 
ly,  and  each  devised  its  own  ayatem  of  units.  When  the 
relation  between  the  two  aubjacta  was  recognised,  it  was 
neoesaary  to  reconcile  the  two  ayatema  of  units,  and  this 
was  done  by  inserting  the  conversion  factor  cs3X10  ** 
(Uie  number  of  eeu  of  charge  in  1  emu)  in  various  places. 
Furthermore,  a  troublesome  factor  of  4v  was  usually 
prominent,  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of  a  unit  sphere 
is  4v  square  radians,  and  thus  there  were  4*  lines  of  electric 
or  magnetic  force  conceived  of  as  emanating  from  a  unit 
charge  or  pole,  respectively.  Also,  the  units  of  electrical 
quantities  in  the  two  systems  were  either  too  large  or  too 
■m^ll  for  convenience  in  practical  work. 


In  addition  to  the  basic  quantities  of  length,  mass,  and 
time,  one  other  basic  quantity  is  necessary  to  provicto  a 
system  of  units  in  electrodynamics.  A  convenient  choice 
of  such  a  fourth  (^uantitv  is  electric  charge.  With  the 
coulomb  as  the  unit  of  charge,  the  meter  as  the  unit  of 
length,  the  kilogram  as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as 
the  unit  of  time,  the  mks  system  of  units  may  be  derived. 
Having  selected  these  basie  units,  the  units  of  potential, 
current,  resistance,  charge,  and  power  in  this  system  are 
the  practical  units,  namely,  volt,  ampere,  ohm,  coulomb, 
and  watt,  respectively.  The  system  of  units  for 
various  quantities  and  their  equivalents  in  the  cgs  electro- 
statie  and  electromagnetic  systems  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Quantity 


Length . 

Maas . - . 

Time . 

Force.. . . 

Energy . 

Power . 

Charge . 

Current . 

Resistance . . . 

Potential . 

Electric  field. . 

Electric  flux  density*.... 

Dielectric  constant . 

for  free  space... . 

Capacitance . 

Magnetic  fiux . 

Magnetic  fiux  density... 

Inductance . . . 

Magnetic  intensity* . 

Permeability . 

for  free  space . 


Symbol 

Dlmanaiaos 

mka 

ctt(aaa) 

css  (emu) 

L 

L 

1  meter 

=  10>  cm 

=  10*  cm 

M 

M 

1  kilogram 

=  10*  g 

=  10*  g 

T 

T 

1  second 

=  1  sec 

=  1  sec 

F 

MLIT* 

1  newton 

=  10*  dynes 

=  10*  dynes 

W 

MUIT* 

1  joule 

=  10*  ergs 

=  10*  ergs 

P 

MUIT» 

1  watt 

=  10*  ergs/sec 
=3X1(P  esu 

=  10*  ergs/sec 

Q 

Q 

1  coulomb 

=  10“*  emu 

I 

OIT 

1  ampere 

=3X10*  statamp 

=  10-*  abamp 

R 

MVKFT 

1  ohm 

=iX10-‘»  stat- 

=  10*  abohms 

ohm 

MUIOT* 

1  volt 

=iX10-*  stat- 

=  10*  abvolts 

volt 

MLIQT* 

1  voit/meter 

=iX10-*  stat- 
volt/cm 

|  =  12*X10»  esu 

=  10*  abvolts/cm 

B 

OIU 

1  coulomb/square 
meter. 

=4»X10“*  emu 

1  farad/meter 

=36vX10*  esu 

=4»X  10"“  emu 

HavXlO-*  farad/ 
meter. 

—  1  esu 

=  HXH^  eniu 

c 

(FTtlMU 

1  farad 

=9X10”  stat- 

=  10-*  abfarad 

farad 

* 

MIAIOT 

1  weber 

=  KX10-*eou 

=  10*  maxwells 

B 

MIQT 

1  weber/square 

=  HX10^  esu 

=  10*  gauss 

meter 

L 

AfL»/0* 

1  henry 

=HX10-»  eeu 

=  10*  abhenry 

H 

OUT 

1  ampere  turn/ 

=  12»X10'  esu 

= 4»X  lO^oersted 

meter 

m 

ML/0» 

1  heniw/meter 
4vX10~'  henry/ 
meter 

=  H,»X10-»  esu 
=  HX10-»e8u 

=K»X10’  emu 
=  1  emu 

e  (electronic  charge)  =  1.S9X  10~**  coulomb, 
e/m  (specific  electronic  charge)  =  1.77X  10”  coulombs  per  kilogram. 
•HatkmaUsins  ISetar  4r  faitrodueed  in  tliaaa  stwntitiai. 


Washington,  Jwm  £,  1947. 
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agnation 


F=*nia 

lF=Hiits* 

P=^dWldt 

I=dQfdt 

R==Pjp 

V^IR 


«=D/B 


V=d4ldl 

B^^IA 

W^ULP 

fHdM=^I 

m=BIH 
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11.  INDEX 


A4MS,  IW 

.  «,  tx  «;  •fawmml.  A  «>,  lit,  lia, 

phfM.atetem  and  Stcfin,  ianaaiihwie;  aoml. 
Ill,  Udi odtnlattai a(lf and  Wt,  in,  i»;  eoaflidtnt d(.  U.  14, r. lit.  130; 
D  firfan.  IM;  daviatlva,  IS,  Mk  71.  til;  laetor.  A,  lU;  AdtaL  l«  fir*. 
qoanqr  iMls,  Sb,  te  lowatba,  114.  lU;  Indax  at «.  U.  sr.  Ill;  jP.  aalanto- 
tin  ai;  118; «.  aalantatian  ai;  ill;  IntHpaUi,  114:  maaaniamint.  matheda 
‘  ,  tetifiMtatin  af,  110;  nandarlativa,  IS,  IS.  S7. 

pfnpasatlwi,  US;  af  aolar  ladiirtlon.  SO: 


alatewil^a: 


gn..Ul;l 
AbiplInlndai.a^lAST.m 

Ataiptin  vartaftMi,n>0»day,  ill;  dlamal,  I.  lU;  with  fteqnaaer.  IIS; 

A2S5ttaw.‘A*?"  «- »“ 

IS^Rtval,  V.Sil  TS,  IM;  aatiiadi  af  maaniamaat.  S7,  SI;  Hnaa  antaana 

iSF&SSSS  8rtK£fi!?L^^j5^i,V-  *“ 

Aig|^S2|aMMgjg^ni^niKioa  w  MMMfpChMia  ns 


AatMMMLhiiiiiKl,  life  bniAhmd,X^  «libf»t>d  far  mmmm- 

sSHSia^i£s£S&j£is&%&!£S: 

jsassss-*— 

AapManTiTv,,  m 

ABaapfiMb  aannaaltin  at;  SA  Sf;  dantitir  aC  Si.  IS:  tabla  af  pfopMtiaa  aC 
SI;  Saaapaaalnn  af^  Si;  IS 

Atinaavharia  India  Miaa,  IS;  Ul;aa|laafafriaal.  ISl;  dtartBlnatin  laatar, 
tal 

AlgnliMraMt^  waaaa.  laaaiaa  dhSanaa.  dn  «a  anaadhn;  lOa.  dhi 

AnaaiA  ■^flfhMMaMT  af  aanmnaa,  IS 

•*  ~  ■  tiS;  aalematin  af  flaU  iatanfttir.  ISO; 

^■HHaiMamnua 

Al 
Al 


Mb  la,  •(US 

HiSlialn  ■ilhaili  mil  I  . 

I  Badia  ftapantin  Oandtiaa.  pabHeationa  at,  MS 
VlT;OBFLfiadalC,17 


B 


Bmd,  aaa  Caitiial  pahat 

dama,  M>  naalfar.  IS; 


,17 


Dapaitmaat  of  Baiaairtila  and  Indnatrial  naaaarah  (Kinhuid),  lOS 
Dapartaa,  aiifia  of,  78,  74.  df.  A7 
DaTtatira  abaofptioai,  ill 

Pialaetrle  anantant,  1 6;  aflaativa,  9;  of  ftaa  apaoa,  8, 7, 67 
Dloda,  naa  la  nofaa  maaanraananu,  SO;  tampaaawramiltad  lor  mtaanramantt, 
SI.  tih  aa  a  noiaa  Saaarator,  SS 

Dhaatioa  Oantraia  daa  Coaatraotiaoa  at  Anaaa  NaTalaa,  IDS 
Dhaatloa  dadar,  naa  la  maaavaDMnt  of  loaMapbtrla  diattirbaaeea,  38 

Diataaaa,  aqolvalant.  iSl;  iMtara,  83,  SS,  84.  S7,  dfi.  6.17-6.30;  limlthn. 

iDf  iteipB'Oop  jwopatiHiiii  lOi 

Diatnrfaaaoaa,  ioauaiitMra,  W  abaorption,  eiltat  on.  115;  Held  intanatts,  atiaat 
ati.  110;  math^  of  dataotint.  SO 

l>innialoarvB,ioD08phaaaabaraatariatiaa,18,d|.SJ,  SatafiaCnnra 

Dharaal  aariatioa  In  abaorptioa,  llS;  aalanlatlnn  of,  IIO 

llonbla  aldaband  ladlotalaphoiiy,  raqnlM  d^  IntMaitr  for,  tabla  8.1,  ISO 


B  lasar,  ant^  ftaqaanarior  FS-lartr  modaa,  104;  modaa  of  ptapacation.  104; 
in^  aariatiaa  with  QtT,  106 

B  lasar  to  B  raglon) ,  dmrlMion  of  Ion  daaialtlaB  In,  SB,  SS,  60;  dinrnal  aaria* 
tma,  87, 41,  H;  aarth  annanta  in,  6S;  tancraphleai  dlatiibationa  of  eharao' 
tolatiiin;  41, 4S,  44, 47;  aaamal  aarlatiana,  41, 57;  aariaUm  with  aonapata, 

BhBa^ahMdlmaf  FSIaaarby,  74 

Btfa*a  niadiiatiB  ddd,  Aota  af,  8,  0,  58,  50;  maaaiiamanl,  30;  ralatian  to 
Moaption.  113,  lU 
Bahoaa  ioaoaphtaa,  15, 16, 36 

bmAt,  t.  l.,  ids,  lOS 
Bflaatiaa  langth  af  antaama,  31 
Blaatriedald,Sl:aaatar,Sl 
XlMtriflil  BOW  (iBBibnidB  boIibIo  ISl 

BlaatWB.  ^^ahaipa  aai,  0;  danaitr,  *7, 67;  motin  of,  8:  apadde  ahatfa,  X 

BMNnia  ahatpe  In  aoahMnba,  67 
XImIMIIIB  BHHi  tal  67 

HttfTiiTfflrlhTii  by  ncMdin 
MM  ahaoaption,  aaa  Auanpti 
Bntfa^  83.  oCWlSO 
BqnataraSnna,  106 
E4ioiaalanea  tbaotani,  SI;  78, 74,  dg.  Al 
Bqniaalent  alealian  damtr,  67 

BitraardtoCTmaa  (arttaatdhiMry  y,  naompoaant),  0;  10;  abaorptln  of, 
BitratMaMtinSMlO 

r 


,  105;  loaa  hr  vanad  raflaetion.  106.  lOO; 


FI  ta/ar  (ar  Fl  tafian),  diatrlbatin  of  Ian  danaltlaa  in,  SO,  SI;  60;  dfamal 
aAtiaaa;  41.  SBiaaffaphlaal  dMilbatlatia  af  ahataotaalititB  aC  41,  45 
46, 40;  aaaa^  aatfittn  a(L  41, 87;  aarlatiatN  with  annapota,  IaK  SO.  St 
Fllasar  (ar  FSmiaa),  diatr&ntion  af  kn  daaialMaa,  SI;  SO,  40;  dhanal  ▼arl* 
atim,  41.  IS;  Sf;  jaanaphlaal  diatrlhaUotiB  at  abaraetanatlaa  of;  41, 40  to 
...  4l^f7.BgdaB,flUFaraBt4>SbaqiMBerfDr,  104; 

Satian,  m  pradletad  Itantta  far  tianamlaalwi  by,  US;  aaa- 


_ ^  pVOp^iliOBp  I  _ _ _ _ _ 

aat>alTarlaUaBaai;4l,87;ah'iaidliitatby  Blaytr,74;  atonatitim'an,SS; 
wlatiaM  with  aanaiiota,  uTi^  61 

FMas,  af  laaieanhait  tinala.  »,  abaaratin,  108:  aflaat  n  medlaB  dald 
iataaialty,iS6;Bhtttr, Id;  hataateanaa,  Stl;  aUpTlOO:  naa  in  obUqnoaaala 
lutaaniamnl  af  rlrtnal  hrijhta,  lAPHtrintian,  lOAtojlaiddiatribation. 


UKaalaaflra,  167 
raii3ay^lBW,4j.6 
Fannar.F.T^lM 
faidiaan.O.B..U0 


TiaM.  ThrtrlT.  I  T:  — .f.**.  ^«n 

FUd  tataaiaity,  aaianlatin  of;  lit;  fawldnt,  107;  nMdian,  107, 106;  ladiatad 
powar.taiatinto,  lOi;  107;io;Mad.ltfpaad  hihf,  180;  nnaboarbad,  146; 
vatiatin  abaot  madiaa,  llASba  aiaa  tataaiaity  taatora;  Field  Intana- 
;  Flald  tatenaity  taaairda,  typiaal;  Foanataf  by  tha  tala' 


rfidtat 


riaid 


t  tatanaity  dtaata,  taUa  Al,  ISO 

J  Intaaalty  maaanramnta,  lA  U,  SA  SS;  taatora,  tabla  AA  ISA  median 
vataa  af,  a,  SA  laoardtas  of,  sL  df.  Alt 
FMd  tataaaity  laearda,  tyidei^a^din.  AiA  AlA  A17,  AiS 
Fiiad  ITaQnanay  ^3)  laaard,  lA  l  ■ 

FtaetaBtiooaalN  (random  aoitt),  lU.  160 
FtaataatienAatet  patlad,  UO 

Fmntas^jthalnoiphara,  aflaat  n  Held  tatanrity,  106 
FoanadH  aflaoA  maistai  af  low  and  hlgb  waaea,  SO 
FanAp*J*Ua|^aiaetiainative,ABataatatnatiaa.Anion8,7,A  flaialaa 

FMoa;lAlS0 


r.  telMIMpiHM  MMBNBMtt,  1«,  17;  MBle  UMd  OO  tOOMplMn 
U  mmli  nwiftil  hltfa,  HO 

r,  HMiitinw  — bli.  m  MMriBiniii  omM*  toqimey 
r,  awNP,  17;  bMd,  MMMiilim  l•eardl■[,  17 
r«bMH»nlh»iotnnMBrliitTlrtii*lMlthto.ig 


Mlk  DM;  tqitfTalMit,  ISl 


MlHyMO 
vOliQ}*  •■IWtt  W*j 


|.  6J0;  darlatko  ttom  pMh  ol,  101;  dittaiiM,  67 


OraaAwav«,sl 

Ommd  wiiihd  wy>.  76. 107 
Oiwip  iMwdatisa,  miTC,  17 

Onqd  Ttiectty  «f  imUo  wmt.  17.  SW  ate  Velocity,  (ne  epece 
Oynbeqnmy.  m  QjnmmtiMB  traqaeney 
Oyrmminetlr  neqiii^,  7, 8, 10;  eflect  on  ebcorptlon,  13,  lU 


MaiiiDiim  oieble  bequeoey,  m  e  erltioel  veliie,  67;  djftanoe  leeton,  63,  n 
I8IB  method,  M,  87,  Ogi.  6.10, 6J0;  long  pelbi,  76, 87, 101;  mexlmum  toIoo 
at  were  Inqaeney,  68;  modet  at  propetetlon,  roloUoQ  to,  10«;  ordinary 
wave,  73;  roAecUon  at  obliqiia  ineldaiiea,  67;  tcaUnc ,  83;  short  distance,  7i , 
87,  100;  skip  distance,  60,  70,  71;  standard  varUcA  incidenoa  sweeps,  73 
world  contour  ebaru,  87;  laro  distanee,  73.  S$€  alte  Contour  chart 
McNish.  A.  O.,  103 
Median  value  ol  flekt  Intanslty,  31, 3S 
Median  values  ot  mul,  poaslbiiity  of  prediction  of,  67 
Miami,  Fla.,  100, 101 
Miaiaum  radio  floid  lotMUlty,  lAl 

Modes  of  props^ioo,  74,  76,  n,  104,  il«s.  68,  68;  active,  101;  Umitlnf  diO' 
taaoM  nr  Tinoiii  aoglit,  104,  og .  7J| 

Modulated  CW  manual  trlegia^y,  required  Held  intensities,  table  8.1, 160 
Molecules,  distribntkm  of  proper^  with  b^fat,  38 
Moscow,  1C8 

Motion,  equation  of,  7, 8, 0, 13 
Movies,  ionospbere,  reon^  17 

Muf,  see  Maximum  usable  frequuicy  and  Median  values  of  muf 

Multipath  transmission,  radio  waves,  38 

Musa  antenna  system  for  measuring  sky-wave  angle  of  arrival,  38 


^ncGfd,  17;  t'tneord,  16, 17 

BfeMt,  mbilmum  vfrtnal,  41, 47, 48,  63,  84;  stetm  elleeta  on,  68;  true,  11, 40; 
^Paal,  16, 16, 18 

Haight  niaihan,  17;  marker  pips,  16 

HInqpasd  antamatic  tslsgraphy,  teqnirad  field  intensity  for,  table  8.1, 160 

High  wave,  ess  Wave 

Hep,  one  as  a  Umlt,  71, 73, 74, 76 


Impolae  noise,  radio,  31k  161 

lamfiancsL  angle  of,  13, 68;  relation  to  ahaotpUon,  I 

bcMant  field  IntSMty,  107;  ealenlatton  of,  116 


lndtn,abSQtptloa,lll 

IttteflQOBt  BMCBtUfi*  6a  6 

Inatttata  of  Radio  Bn^ 


proceedings  of,  103, 103 


Intensity  of  sriarradtMloii.  36, 37 
hater  Osrviesa  Ionosphere  Bmeaa,  set  ISIB 
InterlMenea  ttMliag,  l07 


Intamatianal  short-wave  broadcast,  raqaiied  field  intensity,  table  8.1, 160 
mtSRiipted  carrier  ladiotelstypawiiter,  required  fisld  int^ty,  table  8.1, 160 
Intarsnrviee  Radio  Propagation  Laboratcry  aRPL),  103 

MS’ttSJEnUoaZ’n’  **  ’*'***'  **  of,  7, 8, 6 

TenisatioH,  rate  at,  36, 37, 68;  relation  to  absorption,  110:  vertical  distribatian 
of,  83 

Iao»i6phsrs,asainglanof  theu|ipcratni«ephere,36 
Innamlwre  maaanraments.  103;  measoring  virtnal  heists:  ftequanoy-cbaage 
meOiod,  18;  obthrawangk  method,  18:  pakiis  method,  16-17 
Mnoaphare  predlrtiona,  set  Predictionfs) 

Ionosphere  reeotdar,  antenatio,  17;  ORPI,  Modal  0, 17 
lona^here  teeords,  typical.  18;  ncrmal  snmmer  night,  18,  fig.  3.6;  normal 
summer  div,  18,  Ri-  >•7;  normal  winter  day,  18,  fig.  38;  normal  winter 
nighL  18,  fig.  3.9 

Toneaphare  etocm,  ess  Storms,  kmosphere 
fanoaplwrloabeotptlon,3t.  Sst  alee  Absorpticn,  lanoqdierlo 
lenosphertc  distrobancaa:  39,  63-66;  methods  of  dateeting  oooarrence  and 
asvarlty  of,  39;  storms,  77, 103;  sodden,  77, 103 
I81R.84,87,fip.6.19,6H> 

J 

Jspea.83 

Japeness  reatarch,  108 

"latam”  nnita.  radio,  30 

Jonmal  lasUtiits  of  Electrical  Enginaets,  103, 103 


JT,  dhinial  varfathm  fimtor,  absorption,  1 13;  average  value  S',  calculation  of, 
119;  average  valne  Sd,  calmlatinn  at,  119 


Tittftndt  murlfttipB  oorvgg  mc  CofTt 

Layer  loriaatiati.  by  attadiment,  86, 38;  by  recombination,  36, 37, 38, 60 
Mj^^wtys  lor  sjnglefiop  pwimgetlon,  74, 76 

I  afi^nnilc  trnnsmlssinn  scale,  73;  ourve,  set  Curve 

LaSS^lOfi 

Lang  path,  absorption.  114;  incident  field  intensity,  118;  Irrp,  186;  inhf,  188 


Lang  path,  abaorptlon,  114; 

Langfe^satrttw,  •-* 

Law  wave,  ass  Wave 


Lowest  naelBl  hequancy 
lAp  MtaolitiootB  160 


MMnalie  nolsa.  asegraiihlcal  location.  43. 63 
ItSwiBSSCeligarw,  63, 6A  ^ 

lisgnsfn  tnnlB  csaqwnants,  9, 10.  Sis  also  Ordinary  wave  and  Kztreordi- 

■aiy  wave 

Magamniph,  use  in  carrslating  kmoapharlc  fsdaa,  39 
IMMSaeisa  (sisetrtad  noftd,  161 


National  Physical  Laboratory,  103, 103 
New  York,  103 

Noise,  atmcspberi&  30, 161;  clsadHeatlon  according  to  fireqaency  spectrum,  30; 
eesmie,  30,  160;  data,  r^bUlty  ot,  163;  discrimination,  181;  dhMbwaon, 
166;  dectricai  (num-mado),  161;  extraternatrial,  160;  figm,  161;  fluctuation 
(random  noise),  161, 160;  galaeticL  160:  grade,  figs.  8A^10;  impulse,  30, 161; 
“Johnson,"  30;  Irrp  and  luhf,  retstioa  to,  180;  man-made,  161;  maps,  figs. 


“Johnson,"  30;  Irrp  and  luhf,  retstioa  to,  180;  man-made,  161;  maps,  figs. 
S.1-S.4;  measurement  of,  30;  paction,  in  tubes,  31,  33;  predpitatloo,  181; 
radio,  lA  39-83;  random,  151;  receiving  set,  161;  tesietar,  3R  shot  eOeet,  30; 
solar  radio,  lOb  temstriai,  30;  thermal,  31;  tube,  30,  31.  Stt  aba  under 
spedfle  types  of  noiae 

Noise  current  in  temperatore-Umltad  diodes,  33 
Noise  data,  reUabUity  of,  163 
Noiea  distribution  fv-  8.1-8.4 

Noise  figure  ot  radio  receivers,  33,  33,  161;  ddhiltion  at,  33;  measurement  of, 
33, 33,  fig.  3.33 
Notes  grade,  figs.  8.6-6.10 
Ndse  maps,  163, 164, 16A  166 

Ndaa  measurement,  calibration  of  equipment,  31;  atmospherie,  radio,  30; 

oosmie;  SO;  solar,  30, 31;  thermal,  3t;  shot  noise,  31 
Nomograms,  prediction,  77,  108,  figs.  A13,  A16;  tranriormation  8ir  varying 
distanoas,  84,  figs.  6.17,  A18 
Nondeviative  abso^tioo.  111 


OWqueangle  method  ot  measuring  virtual  heights,  18 
OUiqoe  Inddimce,  11, 13 
Operating  ftequei^,  67, 69 
Opttmnm  working  inqnency,  103 

Ordinary  wave  (ordinary  ray,  Oqomponent),  9,  10,  36;  absorption  of,  113; 
tonoanbore  trees.  35.  Stt  aba  Wave 

OsoillBtcr,  eommost  to  receiver  and  transmitter,  17;  crystal  control  tu  Arid 
intensity  raoelvar,  34;  variable  fteqnancy,  17 
Osellloaoope,  presenlelion  of  iooo^here  measurements,  lA  17;  ettppiiig  of 
patteriL  16;  typc.ri  scan,  lA  type  Hsean,  17 
Owl,  see  Optinum  working  bequeney 


Parsbofio  layer,  73 
rarsmetrio  carve,  see  Curve 
Partidc  radiation,  abaorptioD  eOect,  116 
Pvtlticn  DfrtSOy  tObSy  TBulOy  3ly  82 

Path,  transndariOD,  68.  87,  100,  101;  limiting  length  of,  7A  long,  7A  87, 101, 
103;  short,  87, 100. 103 
Pattsm^^WM^.o»  oocBlotoope,  10 

Phan  7 

Phiio  msosursmant  method  of  moasnring  sky-wavo  angle  of  arrival,  37,  38. 
flL8.19 

PUuips,  M.  L..  103 

Fhoti^pby  M  lonoopbete  moasaramont  rseoids,  lA  17;  of  kmoopbaca  mov- 

Physlool  Society,  pencecdlngi  oL  103 
Pleknp  lietor  <n  antmiay  21 

Polarlwlon,  radio  sky-wave,  7,  81;  tadtng,  lOB;  Lorents,  40.  Bit  efeo  Ordi¬ 
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